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Hee the Hon. W. S. Fielding, Minister of Finance, the 
confidence of the people of Canada? 

_ I am given to asking this by reason of the seem- 
ing distrust with which the question of reciprocal trade 
with the United States i. received in many quarters. For 
some fifteen years Mr. Fielding has stood at the helm uf 
Canadian finance, and I do not think that even the most 
bitter partizan can find a great deal of fault with the man- 
ner in which this Minister has managed to navigate his 
craft in the difficult waters of Dominion politics. 

it. the.. Honw, 3S: 
Fielding comes a cropper 

in his dealings with the 
Washington authorities, 
it will be the first of his 
career. Why then, should 
one imagine that he will 
come out of these negotia- 
tions one whit the worse 
for having entered upon 
them? 

For political reasons— 

in order to save the face 
of the Republican _ party 
in the United States— 

President Taft and his 
colleagues are anxious for 
a reciprocal treaty with 
Canada. The voter has 
told those in charge at 
Washington in no uncer- 
tain terms that protective 
tariffs of the Payne-Ald- 
rich sort are no longer 
acceptable. As a matter 
of fact, President Taft 
has met with a repulse, 
and like a good general, 
he is covering his retreat 
as best he may, awaiting 
a favorable opportunity to 
attack again under more 
favorable circumstances. 

President Taft realizes 

that the only hope for his 
party in 1912 is doing something in 1911, and this some- 
thing can best be accomplished by negotiating, if possible, 
a commercial treaty with Canada. With the Republicans 
of the United States it is a political necessity; and this 
being so, is there any good reason why we here in Can- 
ada should not take advantage of it? In some of the 
newspapers which object to any and all dealings of this 
sort with the United States, it is pointed out that the Re- 
publicans, as one of the two great political organizations, 
has for forty years held aloof from such negotiations, and 
that in this interval we have worked out our own salva- 
tion. These papers might also remember that for forty 
years the Republican party of the United States has been 
yelling the slogan of high and yet higher tariffs, but now 
their voices are stilled. The people have spoken and the 
high tariff god is shelved and the dust is already begin- 
ning to gather about him. If ever the time was oppor- 
tune for a bigger, broader, better trade understanding 
with our neighbors it is now and not later, when, perhaps, 
the political necessity will be less pressing than at pres- 
ent. 

According to critics the Canadian Government may 
make trade treaties with Germany, with France, with 
Algeria or with Timbuctoo without fear of adverse criti- 
cism, but when it comes to making trade treaties with 
a country that really counts in the affairs of this nation, 
it’s another matter. We do more business with the United 
States in one year than we are likely to do with either 
Germany or France in a lifetime, and we do this now at 
great expense to ourselves. If we make things and grow 
things that the American requires, and the American 
makes things and grows things that we require, why in 
the eternal fitness of things should we not get together 
and see if we cannot swap products to our mutual advan- 
tage? 

The dog-in-the-manger attitude assumed by those who 
would, if they could, cut us off from trading with the 
United States because, forsooth, they once talked of 
annexing us, should be discarded in this generation. 
These critics should remember that a goodly share 
of this old discourse originated among our own people, 
many of whom have lived to see the folly of it. These 
hewspapers should also remember that the governing 
powers of all countries occasionally have a change of 
heart, and that the desire of the people of the United 
States to trade more freely with their neighbors is the 
natural outgrowth of protection run mad. 


If we can manage by negotiations with our big neigh- 
bor to place a considerable number of the necessities of 
life on the free lists without hurting ourselves, so much 
the better for us. The broader our market, the more free 
and untrammelled our trade, the greater our prosperity. 
The details can, I think, be left with perfect safety in 
the hands of the Minister of Finance, and the country 
may rest assured that no serious harm will be done to 
any legitimate industry in the length and breadth of the 
Dominion. : 

* 

HE hold that Rudyard Kipling has on the minds of the 
public wherever the English language is spoken is 
shown by the interest that his smallest utterance arouses. 
In the recent British elections there were many abler dis- 
cussions on the House of Lords than his, but the one 
picturesque speech that he made was reprinted everywhere 
and its pros and cons discussed. The ideas it contained 
were not even original with him, They were given to the 
world two years ago by an American writer, whose name 
one must confess one forgets, in a treatise on British 
political institutions. Yet Kipling’s five-minute speech 
put these ideas more effectively before the world than the 

American’s carefully written book. 

Then Mr. Kipling sits down and writes a letter pro- 
testing against the proposal emanating from American 
newcomers to the West to change the name of the town 
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much discussion as though the Roosevelt of twelve months 
ago had written it. There are men in England writing 
better books than those of Kipling, but not one whose 
private views on a parochial matter of this kind wouid 
arouse a flutter. There is, however, one good reason why 
Kipling’s letter should be discussed. His views are sound. 
He defines them as follows: 


To my mind the name of Medicine Hat has an advantage 
over all the names I have quoted. It echoes, as you so justly 
put it, the old Cree and Blackfoot tradition of red mystery 
and romance that once filled the prairies. Also it hints, I 
venture to think, at the magic that underlies the city in the 
shape of your natural gas. 

Believe me, this very name is an asset. 


It has no duplicate 
in the world. It makes men 


ask questions, and, as I knew 
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It was a happy inspiration that changed the name 
of Fort Garry to Winnipeg. The insignificant title Regina 
is a better name than Pile o’ Bones to the ordinary mind, 
but it is doubtful whether Kipling would subscribe to this 
view. Moose Jaw is capital, and Calgary, whatever its 
origin, is not easily forgotten. Vancouver perpetuates the 
memory of a great explorer whose nomenclature happened 
to be exceptional, but Victoria has been so overworked 
that it has become commonplace. Generally speaking, 
the true principles of town naming demand that the muni- 
cipality should be given a name racy of the soil or sig 
nificant of its history and ancient environment. The 
practice of naming places after some town famous :n 
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more than twen.iy years ago, draws the feet of the young 
men towards it. It has the qualities of uniqueness, individual- 
ity, association and power. Above ali, it is the lawful, original, 
sweat-and-dust-won name of the city, and to change it would 
be to risk the luck of the city, to disgust and dishearten old- 
timers, not in the city alone, but the world over, and to ad- 
vertise abroad the city’s lack of faith in itself. 


Men do not think much of a family which has risen in the 
world changing its name for social reasons. They think less 
of a man who, because he is successful, repudiates the wife 
who stood by him in his early struggles. I do not know what 
I would say, but I have the clearest notion of what I should 
think of a town that went back on itself. 


There is nothing like a good, significant, memorable 
name. As a Western paper has pointed out, Mr. Kipling 
owes much to the exceptional character of his own name. 
Medicine Hat does, as he says, suggest the “red mystery 
and romance which once filled the prairies.” The chief 
towns in Canada owe much to the quality of their names. 
The heads of the Family Compact, who, in the thirties, 
changed the name of the town of York to Toronto, which 
in the Ojibway tongue signifies “the meeting place,” and 
which was the name conferred on its geographical site 
generations before by the Indians, placed residents of this 
city lastingly in their debt. Rat Portage is a name not 
devoid of a certain quality of romance, dating from the 
days of the adventurers who navigated the Rainy River 
in canoes, yet its people were not without justification 
for changing it to the more beautiful and significant one 
of Kenora. Canadians have never been much bitten with 
the idea of adopting classical names for raw towns like 
Rome, Syracuse, and Troy. We have an Athens, it is 
true, but if it had ever emerged from the village stage it 
would probably have been given a name more charaeter- 
istic of our young land. It is to be doubted whether those 
who changed the name of Stadicona to Quebec or Hoche- 
laga to Montreal were well inspired; nevertheless, Quebec 
and Montreal are good names not easily forgot. Ottawa 
was a magnificent substitute for Byetown, and Ontario 
also. lingers in the memory even though Mr. G. W. E. 


of Medicine Hat, [t got into print, and has caused almost as Russell and Mr. William de Morgan imagine it to be a 


English, European and classical history, or of selecting 
a mame merely because it has a pretty suburban quality, 
should cease. And speaking of charm in a name, it may 
be said that our neople habitually do violence by mis- 
pronunciation to the most musical name in Canada’s geo- 
graphy. Were the vowel sounds in Niagara given their 
full value, thusly, Nia-gara, the loveliest scenic feature 
that the East possesses would have a name commensurate 
with its beauty. 
es 

CLARKSON’S first public statement re- 
the affairs of the Farmers Bank indicates 
even a more rotten condition of affairs than had been 
forecasted by the most ardent enemy of this institution. 
In place of the Keeley Mine—if it deserves the name of 
a mine—owing the bank in the neighborhood of $550,000, 
Mr. Clarkson’s statement shows that this “hole in the 
ground” is indebted to the bank for a no less sum than 
$1,156,000, or over twice the actual paid-up capital of the 
bank. There appears to be no good reason to believe that 
the depositors will receive back any considerable propor 
tion of their money, and how serious is this phase of the 
situation may be gathered from the fact that no less than 
$1,281,000 is due these depositors, chiefly in the country 
districts of Ontario. 

The full double liability will, of course, be called, but 
it is far from likely that upward of 75 per cent. of this 
can be collected from the stockholders, as it is well known 
that more than one “wise” stockholder of a year or so 
ago got from under, passing their stock on to those who 
have practically no tangible assets. How much the de- 
positors will obtain depends ‘argely upon what the Keeley 
Mine will bring. Should it make good and sell for any- 
thing like what it now owes the bank, the depositors will 
get back their own, but even the most optimistic hardly 
expect this. 

Storics of the suffering in the country districts of 
Ontario as the direct result of the Farmers Bank crash 
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are as heartrending as they are plentiful, Entire town- 
ships have their finances so tied up that the residents do 
not know which way to turn. Men and women have lost 
the better part of the savings of a lifetime. Men and 
women, aged and bent with toil, are back to where they 
were a score of years ago, but it is now too late to build 
again a competency for old age. 

What has been done is done so far as the Farmers 
Bank is concerned. Some men may go to prison for their 
share in the wrecking of this institution, but this is small 
satisfaction to those who have lost the net result of years 
of toil. What the people of Canada must now look to is 
the future safeguarding of their funds. That it is pos- 

sible for a chartered bank 

to have loaned upward of 

twice its paid-up capital 

on a mining prospect, not 

to speak of the bank’s of- 

ficers so manipulating the 

Government reports as to 

leave even those who 

study these monthly state- 

ments and pin their faith 

upon in serious 

doubt as to the validity of 

such documents, is a stig- 

ma upon Canadian bank- 

sing methods which can 

only be obliterated by so 

banking 

laws as to make a repeti- 
tion scarcely possible. 

Our Ottawa  Parlia- 

mentarians, if they have 

of the 

public in mind, can scarce- 

ly overlook the lesson of 

the Farmers Bank when 

the time arrives for the re- 

vision of the Bank Act at 

the present session of 

Parliament. An indepen- 

dent supervision of the 

Can- 


ade im- 


them, 


recasting our 


the requirements 


chartered banks of 
ada would have m 
his Farmers 
An inde- 
pendent inspector with 


possible t 

Bank episode. 
an 
Ounce of sense and a 
the rottenness of the 
cut sho 


grain of integrity would have seer 


institution long ago, and would have 
the career of William Travers as the manipu- 


lator of other people’s money. 
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Lavergne enactment (the language law), 
Armand 


and was put through the Quebec House at 


of one 
the 
last session, is now in force, and in consequence there has 
been much bad feeling engendered in business circles in 
the province of Quebec. This dual language law, which 
bears Nationalist stripes, and is in reality one of the pet 
children of Henri Bourassa, provides that all transporta 
tion companies and other public utility corporations must 
issue tickets, contracts and other printed forms in both 
French and English within the confines of tl 
of Quebe eS. 


le province 


One might tmagine that such a question could very 


sately be left to the good judgment and business instinct 
corporations effected. \When a corporation de- 
pends upon the good-will of the public for its very exist- 
ence, it is, I think, quite within the bounds of reason to 
presume that the corporation in question will print all ne- 
cessary literature as best suited to their particular require- 
ments. 


of the 


lor instance, on the lines of the various railways 
throughout the province of Quebec it has always been the 
custom to print public notices in French communities in 
the French language. It did not require an enactment 
by Lavergne-Bourassa & Co. to bring this about. The 
railways did it of their own accord. The continued inter- 
ference with the rights of the community and the indi- 
vidual by such men as Armand Lavergne is in the first 
place a serious reflection upon the people of the province 
of Quebec as a whole, and one they little deserve. La- 
vergne’s dual language law is of a piece with Bourassa’s 
petition to his fellow-countrymen, urging them to deal 
with French banks only. Both are meant to reclaim from 
the grave of oblivion old animosities and old prejudices 
which were long ago decently buried. 
= 
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PRESS despatch from Port Arthur details the fact 

that an Indian woman and five children were re 
cently discovered in a starving condition in the wilds ot 
Northern Ontario, having been obliged to sustain life on 
rabbit meat. That a human being would literally starve to 
death upon an exclusive diet of wild rabbit may at first 
sight appear strange, but it is nevertheless true. Of all 
the meats that man is inclined to eat rabbit is probably 
the nutritious, and this is particularly true of 
“bunny” during the winter months when the human frame 
demands a goodly percentage of fats, in order to hold its 
own against the cold. A rabbit cooked as it 
in the wilds, that is v ithout “fixins,” is about as valuable 
a food product as so much sawdust. It fills the stomach, 
and for the time satisfies the craving, but the necessary 
sustaining nourishment is lacking. In the far north, in 
the Bad Lands, the Indians in years of poor hunting, are 
sometimes driven to a rabbit diet, but always with dis- 
astrous results. There is probably no wild animal which 
thrives so well as the rabbit in all climes and in all lati 
tudes; in f 


least 


would be 


t, they are to be found in never decreasing 
numbers on all continents. ahd in béth hemispheres, and 
there is at the same time no animal which as an article 
of foud is so utterly useless. 


* 
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T becomes every dav more evident that should the On- 
tario Railway Board allow itself to be bluffed by the 
Yoronto Street Railway, the citizens of this city will be 
obliged to content themselves with a lot of revamped junk 
in place of real pay-as-you-enter cars, 

In a recent interview, Mr. R. J. Fleming made it quite 
clear that if the Toronto Street Railway could by any 
chance evade placing real P.A.Y.E. cars on the system, 
they would do so, giving us in place of the real article a 
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poor imitation that embodies none of the good points of 
cars of this character and all the bad points of the old 
style. 

It is “up to” the neople of this city to insist that the 
Toronto Street Railway instal the proper cars and refuse 
to accept this remade junk. Mr. Fleming lays down the 
principle that any car which has double trucks, can, with 
the addition of a ticket box and enclosed platform at the 
rear, be classed as a P.A.Y.E. car. I would ask the gen- 
eral manager of the company if he expects to pay royalty 
to the P.A.Y.E. Company on this type of car. 

The chances are a hundred to one that he does nothing 
of the kind. 

The citizens of Toronto should refuse to accept 
P.A.Y.E. cars unless the rear platforms are at least twice 
as large as the largest platforms now in use in this city. 

Unless the cars have a rear exit as well as a rear en- 
trance, 

Unless the front exit is made broad and convenient. 

Unless the rear platform is supplied with suitable 
guard rails, after the manner of the real P.A.Y.E. cars. 

Unless the cars are suitably supplied with push but- 
tons at frequent intervals. 
ess the cars are heated electrically as cars on all 
ass lines now are. 


lf the people of Toronto do not insist upon these 
points they will not get them. That can be sent down 
as a principle upon which the Toronto Street Railway 
will assuredly act. 

The past record of the Ontario Railway Board, as a 
whole, is not such as would lead one to believe that the 


final decision of this body will be in accord with the best 
interests of the citizens. Up to date Mr. Kittson appears 
to be the only individual! on it who has a grasp of the real 





oblig of this body toward the citizens of Ontario, 
1 the chairman manifested a sudden change of heart 


on a recent occasion. 


Rest assured that if the people and the press do not 
keep after the Toronto Street Railway and the Ontario 
Railway Board there will be nothing done of any conse- 
quence. So far behind the times is the T.S.R. that it 
would take the sum of three million dollars or more to 
properly equip this city with real pay-as-you-enter cars 
of the best type, and one may rest assured that the T.S.R. 


not “let go” to this extent if it can possibly be 
ided 


* 
* * 
ke ECENT investigation shows that the six big packing 
N concerns of Chicago have taxed the consumer to the 
tune of $945,000,000 for a one year’s supply of meat. The 
net profits of these concerns amounted to about $25,000,- 
000 per annum, but as these figures are not put forward 
vith any great amount of willingness, it may fairly be 
presumed that the net profits given are cut down to the 
finest point possible. That this has been the method in 
past years is indicated by the fact that Armour & Co., 
the largest of these packing corporations, has a surplus 
net capital investment of $74,000,000, which represents 
their surplus profits of years gone by. Morris & Co., the 
third largest Chicago firm, showed last year a net profit 
of 69 per cent. on their capital, while in previous years the 
profits have ranged around 50 per cent. per annum. These 
few figures show why meat is abnormally high, and also 
indicate the necessity of the United States Government 
taking an active hand in the regulation of corporations 
upon which the public is dependent for its very existence. 
In the ordinary channels of trade such profits would be 
impossible. It is only when a monopoly exists, prompted 
as the monopoly is by tariff walls, and promoted by men 
who have the conscience of a Cheshire cheese, that these 
things are possible. 
ae 

HE interesting question of imposing a charity tax up- 

On property is now receiving consideration in Mont- 
real. Some time since, Archbishop Bruchesi brought up 
the question, explaining that it is now almost impossible 
for the various Roman Catholic institutions of that city 
to sustain themselves, not to speak of adequately pro- 
viding for the ever increasing demands which are being 
made upon them. The time was when these institutions 
for the lame, the halt and the blind got along nicely by 
means of voluntary subscriptions and from sums raised 
by entertainments, bazaars, begging expeditions by the 
nuns, etc., but with the increasing population these in 
stitutions have found their funds running so low that the 
time is fast approaching when they will be obliged, unless 
relieved in some manner, to refuse further inmates. His 
Grace therefore suggests that a tax be put upon the real 
estate of the community, sufficient to give, say thirty or 
thirty-five cents per day, toward the upkeep of each of the 
inmates. 

When interviewed on the subject, Controller Wanklyn. 
while stating that he was not prepared to vote for 
or against such a tax at this time, pointed out that the 
impression should not go abroad that the taxpayers did 
not already contribute toward the support of such chari- 
table institutions as His Grace had in mind. The tax- 
payers did contribute, he said, no inconsiderable sum 
by lifting from these institutions the burden of taxation 
and carrying it themselves. 

This again opens up the question of tax exemptions. 
Archbishop Bruchesi points out that in such centres as 





COL. F. & MEIGHEN, 
The Montreal musical enthusiast who is mainly re- 
sponsible for the establishment of permanent grand 
seera in that city. 
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New York city charitable institutions receive generous 
support from the city authorities, mentioning one case 
where an asylum for fallen women to which the sum of 
35cts. per day is granted toward the support of each of 
its inmates. On the other hand, it might be mentioned 
that New York’s tax exemption list, in proportion to its 
assets and its population, is relatively very small in com- 
parison to that of Montreal, where tax exemptions have 
run riot. According to a recently compiled report the 
total assessable property of Montreal amounted to $319,- 
000,000, while the exempted properties amounted to 
$109,000,000, therefore in police protection, fire protec- 
tion, paving, street watering, together with the general 
administration of a city’s affairs, the taxpayers are con- 
tributing no small sum of money, more, perchance, than 
in any city of like size in the New World. 

It would be easily within the facts to state that church 
properties of Montreal stand on the City Assessor’s Books 
at a no less sum than $50,000,000. Why, then, not allow 
this property to pay taxes in the regular way, the sum 
total to,be utilized for the benefit of the very institutions 
which the Archbishop wishes to relieve? A tax of one 
per cent. per annum upon the churches, the parish houses, 
the rectories, the presbyteries and the manses, would give 
the annual sum of at least $500,000, which would go far 
to alleviate the wants of the hospitals and like institutions, 
and at the same time lift from these churches the stigma 
of tax dodging, which has long been one of the stumbling 
blocks to real religion and has, in theory, if not in fact, 
put the church out of the hands of the masses into the 
realm of the classes. 

* 

= * 
HE Dominion Labor Gazette (by the way, it will in- 
terest those who grow impassioned over the un- 
necessary “u” in such words, to know that the Depart- 
ment spells it “Labour”), occasionally contains informa- 
tion of a class one does not get in the daily press. One 
department of genuine interest is that which deals with 
industrial accidents. It does not occupy much space, but 
evidently involves a great deal of labor in correspondence 
and compilation. The figures throw interesting light on 
the dangerous character of various pursuits. The de- 
partment collects information only as to such accidents 
as occur to men in the actual pursuit of. their calling 
You or I might be killed by a street car to-morrow and 
it would not be chronicled, but if the motorman was kill- 
ed it would come under the survey of the Gazette. It 
appears that in Canada during the month of November, 
1910, there were 407 industrial accidents involving sep- 
arate individuals. Of these 140 were fatal and 267 result- 
ed in serious injuries. The figures appear by comparison 
with those of other months and years to have been nor- 
mal. Taken on the surface, the returns would indicate 
that farming holds rank with railway service, as involv- 
ing the maximum of danger. Fifty-six individuals were 
injured in agricultural pursuits in November, of whom 
21 died; forty-nine railway employees were injured, of 
whom 23 died. We have been taught to regard agricul- 
ture as the safest of all outdoor callings, but it would ap- 
pear that it takes its toll of death in no inconsiderable 
degree, A comparison based on mere returns is, however, 
deceptive. Great though the number of men engaged in 
railroad work in Canada is, it is small in comparison with 
the number of those engaged in agriculture. Probably 
the most dangerous of all pursuits is mining. The num- 
ber of men engaged therein is inconsiderable compared 
with either railroading or mining, yet in November 
there were thirty-nine serious accidents to miners, of 
which sixteen were fatal. Navigation seems to be almost 
equally dangerous, for though the number of men engag- 
ed in it, especially in the late autumn, cannot equal the 
number of those engaged in mining, the toll for Novem- 
ber was twelve deaths and six serious injuries. In navi- 
gation injuries are, of course, rarer than death. What 
the sailor has to fear is a watery grave and not the living 
death of a maimed cripple. The building trades and the 
pursuits of unskilled labor also show a heavy total of mis- 
haps. Each has thirty-six to its credit, of which one- 
third were fatal. The number of men engaged in such 
callings in all parts of Canada, however, makes these 
figures less serious than they seem, Generally speaking, 
it would seem that no pursuit is absolutely safe and the 
figures when grouped en masse are rather appalling. Over 
four hundred industrial accidents of which more than 
one-third were fatal in a single month, is rather a tragic 

showing for this young country. 

** 
_* the vast wilderness of Central Africa, heroic deeds 
are constantly being accomplished by white soldiers 
charged with the task on behalf of civilization of keep- 
ing the forces of Moslem fanaticism and their viler forms 
of savagery in check. How great a part France has play- 
ed in this task is not fully realized in this country, where 
the conquest of the Soudan is attributed solely to British 
resource. A glance at a modern map, however, wil! show 
that France is charged with the task of policing an enor- 
mous territory known as the French Soudan, which joins 
the French Congo with the mediterranean littoral that 
has long been under French control. Between this terri- 
tory and Anglo Egypt lies the British territory of Dar- 
fur. But in the heart of the waste lies the Sultanate of 
Massalit, not far from Lake Tchad. ‘his sultanate has 
heen a gathering point for the lawless fanatics of the 


Soudan and has been a menace to both British and 
French interests in Africa. In November a punitive ex- 
pedition under Lieut.-Col. Moll, a Frenchman who was 
regarded as the rising man of Central Africa, procee‘led 
against the Sultan of Massalit. Col. Moll, with but three 
hundred men, succeeded in defeating the well-armed Mos- 
lem hordes unde: the Sultan of Massalit, but in doing so 
lost his life. The feat has figured but little in the cabie 
despatches, but it seems to have been one of great re- 
source and heroism on the part of every Frenchman en- 
gaged. Lieut.-Col. Moll is mourned by the whole French 
army and there have been debates concerning his death 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Socialist speakers asked 
whether the whole barren, useless region, which was the 
scene of the operations, was worth the death of one such 
man. ‘The answer is that to protect the interests of 
France and of civilization even on the very shores of the 
Mediterranean itself, the one remaining highway for con- 
traband trade in arms with the negroes of the south, and 
of the slave trade also, must be closed. This highway 
was the Sultanate of Massalit which will shortly be in the 
complete control of France. It was the open way also 
for the propaganda of the Senussia, which aims at the 
Moslem conquest of the world. The French Ministry 
announced that its policy was the extension of French 
control until France joins hands with England at Darfur. 

Owing to the speeches of Col. Roosevelt and to many 
discussions of the British political journals, Africa has 
been much in the public mind of late. It will be seen that 
the French policy and French feats of arms in the Soudan 
are plainly in the interest of British rule in Egypt and a 
definite check on the Mohommedan fanaticism which for 
centuries has caused the death of countless Europeans. 
Ten years ago flannel-mouthed orators in this country 
were denouncing France becaus@ of the Fashoda incident 
which was really in the interest of England, as it was in 
that of every other Christian nation. A decade makes 
many changes in international politics and ‘it is for Can- 
adians an inspiring sight to see France and England 
working together for the common interests of humanity 
in the great lawless waste of the Soudan. 

*'* 

= was under the impression that the day for abusing 

the United States of America had passed in Canada; 
yet on Wednesday last The Globe described that great 
country as both a “praxis” and a “poiesis.” I don’t know 
what these words mean, but they sound indecent. Some 
of our numerous moral reform organizations should in- 
vestigate. To say the least, it is bad policy to rake up 
these old scandals while reciprocity negotiations are in 
progress. 

**« 

‘T URNING a criminal into an upright man by means of 

a surgeon’s knife is what the newspapers tell us was 
recently accomplished at Clinton Prison, Dannemora, 
N.Y. Edward E. Grimmell, who is a member of a res- 
pectable Buffalo family, is now 34 years of age, and since 
a boy of 14 has been criminally inclined. Four terms 
Grimmell served for various crimes, ranging from theit 
to forgery. He seemed to be a man so dangerous to the 
community that there was nothing left but to send him 
where he could do the least harm—behind walls and bars 
of the grim prison at Dannemora. 

In the course of time the man’s family and boyhood 
friends became convinced that he was not an ordinary 
criminal. They remembered that up to the time young 
Grimmiell had received a skull fracture, thereby injuring 
his brain, that he had been a normal boy, but thereafter 
immediately began to show symptoms of criminality. [n 
what may be termed his sane moments, Grimmell also 
became convinced that there was something wrong with 
his brain, and in 1909 Dr. DeWitt G. Wilcox, of Boston 
University, was prevailed upon to operate upon him, after 
the surgeons at Clinton Prison had declined to do so. 

The change in the man after the operation was such 
that the prison officials and others who were closely asso- 
ciated with Grimmell, and who had the opportunity of 
observing him with care, became convinced that the in 
jury to the skuil was primarily the cause of the man’s 
criminal eccentricities. The particulars of the case finally 
came before the Buffalo Judge who had sentenced Grim- 
mell in 1898 on two forgery charges, and it was through 
Judge Wheeler that the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Governor of the State, who has now pardoned 
the man. 

Grimmell’s future conduct, now that he is again a free 
man, will naturally be watched with a good deal of inter- 
est. Should it prove that by relieving a pressure on the 
brain this man has been elevated from criminality to 
upright, decent citizenship, there is work ahead of the 
skilful surgeon that we wot not of in this generation. 

ss 

F late years there has been so much talk about the 
Canadian West that some of us have been inclined 

to wonder whether the world fully realized that there was 
a Canadian East, and a great agricultural East at tha: 
That life in the West is not all beer and skittles one 
gathers from hints that sometimes leak out. It is not 
considered good form for a Westerner of even two years 
Standing to admit that he would ever again consent to 
live in this land of elm-clad knolls and rolling pastoral 
landscapes. But when the holiday season arrives the pinei 
comes. Then, according to the confession published in 
one Western paper on Christmas Day, the lonely home- 
steader opens the parcel from the East and decks his 
little cabin “with panels and pictures and fancy gew- 
gaws from the hamlets of Bruce, or the towns of Middle- 
sex, or those twin cities of the lake, Hamilton and To- 
ronto. The Christmas hamper opened in the dug-out sf 
Alberta recalls the friendships and merry pranks of form- 
er years in the Ontario home when the family circle was 
as yet unbroken.” It is pleasant to know that the senti- 
ment for old Ontario, the land of plenty and beauty, is 
not dead yet, however contemptuously the cocksure West- 
erner, who is developing a great heritage, may some- 
times speak of her. And when the boys with a “wad” 
decide to spend it in one of the best of all ways—a holi- 
day in the East—they «re always sure of a warm wel- 
come from the stay-at-home folk back in the country of 


the Great Lakes. 


Bouquets. 


Owen Sound, Ont., Jan. 4th, 1911 
The Publishers of “Saturday Night,’ Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Sirs,—i must congratulat 
o e€ you on your fearle . 
ao of “fake financing and wild cat speculations wean 
oubt has saved thousands, yea tens of thousands of dol- 
lars, to some of your readers. " 
Yours truly, 


S. J. PARKER, Treasurer County of Grey. 
eee 


St. Mary’s, Ont., Jan. 7th 1 
Frederick Paul, Esq., Toronto, Ont. ’ Ce 
Dear Sir—We are in recel 
’ : pt by morning express to- 
comin of ain Bear scrip, beautifully amen. for wishes 
r thanks. it might be more @ppropriate in an un- 





SIR EDWARD CARSON, 


The former Solicitor-General of England, who recent- 
ly challenged Premier Asquith to a debate on the Home 
Rule Bill. 


dertaker’s parlor, but we shall leave it in our office as a de- 
lightful reminder of trying to get rich too fast at the other 
fellow’s game. There are many in this town, who, when they 
see it, will experience a similar feeling to that of a widow vis- 
iting the grave of her late husband. a 
We would have liked to have seen your readers respond 
more liberally to your offer on behalf of the Sick Children’s 
Hospital, there must be many to whom your advice has been 
very profitable; keep at them, make them contribute. Again 
thanking you for your gift, which is free from double liability. 
Yours truly, DUNSEITH AND THOMPSON. 
a 8 


Preston, Ont., Dec. 28th, 1910. 
Toronto Saturday Night, Toronto, Ont. 


Gentlemen,—!I am pleased with your independent and straight 
writing, and believe it would be better for humanity If other 
newspapers do more of it on the same lines. 

Wishing you a prosperous New Year, 


Respectfully yours, PETER BERNHARDT. 
a 


Orillia, Ont., Jan. 3rd, 1911. 
Exchange Editor, Saturday Night, Toronto. 


Dear Sir,—We enjoy reading Saturday Night. 

greatly improved under its present management. 

Yours truly, Times Printing Co. 

——->-o——————_.. cs 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, Jan. 6, 1911. 
Saturday Night, Ltd., Toronto. 


Gentlemen,—I most thoroughly appreciate and value Satur- 
day Night for its excellent editorials, news items, and for its 
Independent attitude for right living and right aims. 

Very truly, 


REV. CANON ERNEST VOORHIS. 
i oe 


Chase, B.C., Jan. 3, 1911. 
Editor Saturday Night, Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Editor,—Please accept my sympathy re T.S.R. and 
L.D.A. I don’t know which is the worst. The first we sure 
haven't got, prefer a ‘‘cayuse,’’ and the last don’t interfere 
back In the hills. 

Wishing you the compliments of the season and continued 
prosperity, | remain, 


Yours truly. STAN. C. HARDIE. 
(a 


London, Ont., Jan. 1, 1911. 


Dear Sir,—! enclose a circular received by me from Purdy 
& Co. Who Purdy & Co. are and how they got my name, | do 
not know, as I never owned a mining share in my life, and 
after reading “Gold and Dross’’ | never intend to. I have 
saved many times my subscription to the ‘‘Paper Worth While” 
by reading your financial page, and hope you will continue the 
good work. Yours very truly, McA. 


It has been 





An Excellent Statement. 


HE annual statement of the Traders Bank of Canada 
for the year ending December 31 last, shows the net’ 
profits for the twelve months, after making all the usual 
provisions for bad and doubtful debts and reserving 
accrued interest, of $524,000, which is a little over 12 per 
cent. on the paid-up capital, which stands at $4,354,000. 
The banks deposits during the year have increased over 
$6,000,000, while the total assets now stand at upwards 
of 47,0 0,000, indicating that the bank is in a highly pros- 
perous condition. The bank transferred another $100,000 
to its reserve account, which now totals $2,300,000. The 
balance of profits carried forward are $153,000. The 
annual general meeting of the shareholders will be held 
on Tuesday, January 24, at 12 noon. 


































Protect Your Valuables Against Fire 
and Burglary 


At this season it is well to have your valuables 
properly safe-guarded. You cannot buy a 
better home safe than Meilink’s. We name 
a few sizes and prices: 


No. 2 Combination, weighs 85 lbs., 
cost $11.50. 


No. 4 Combination, weighs 175 lbs., 
cost $19.50. 


No. 6 Combination, weighs 250 Ibs., 
cost $24.75. 


No. 9 Combination, weighs 425 lbs., 
cost $40.50. 


These are fire and waterproof made of all 


steel. Locks can be set on 1, 2, 3 and 4 
combination. 


RICE LEWIS & SON 


Limited 


Corner King and Victoria Streets 
Established 1847 
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l?. Dons A nour more .2/ 


Two Musical Farces. 

T HE visit of the Montreal Grand Opera Company gives 

Toronto its one chance of the season to participate 
in the craze which is sweeping over the big cities of this 
Continent. In the United States, the people are grand 
opera mad, and New York has even been favored with 
the first production on any stage of two of the big music 
dramas of the year. The patrons have evidently not yet 
found the secret of following the story, but they appar- 
ently do not care whether or not they know what it is 
all about. Miss Blanche Bates attended the dress re- 
hearsal of Puccini’s musical setting to “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” in which she visited Toronto during her 
long run in the piece several years ago. It is recorded 
that Miss Bates sat through the first act and tried to keep 
in touch with the action; then she gave up the effort and 
made her way to the lobby, returning a few minutes later 
with a copy of the words. 


No. 14. 

















Toronto regards itself as a centre of musical culture, 
but if its influence exists it does not spread very far. 
The vocal society of a town not a hundred miles east of 
this city recently published its plans for the year, includ- 
ing the following statement: “During the season we in- 
tend taking up “The Messiah’ and other light operas.” 





Dr. Osler on ““Man’s Redemption of Man.” 


* the December number of the American Magazine, 

our own Dr. William Osler writes in his usually at- 
tractive and comprehensive style upon what he terms 
“Man's Redemption of Man”; in other words, winning 
the fight against disease. 


He says that up to forty years ago preventive medi- 
cine was a blundering art, for it was not until a later 
period that the practitioner began to be aware that the 
discovery of the causes of serious diseases was a science. 

‘How little do we appreciate what even a generation 
has done!” says the Doctor. “The man is only just dead 
(Robert Koch) who gave to his fellow-men the control 
of cholera. Read the story of yellow fever in Havana 
and in Brazil if you wish to get an idea of the powers 
of experimental medicine; there is nothing to match it 
in the history of human achievement. Before our eyes 
to-day the most striking experiment ever made in sani- 
tation is in nrogress. The digging of the Panama Canal 
was acknowledged to be a question of the health of the 
workers, For four centuries the Isthmus had been a 
white man’s grave, and at one time during the 
French control of the Canal the mortality reached the 
appalling figures of 170 per thousand. Even under the 
most favorable circumstances it was extraordinarily high. 
Month by month I get the Reports, which form by far 
the most interesting sanitary reading of the present day. 
Of more than 54,000 employees (about 13,000 of whom 
are white), the death-rate per thousand for the month 
of March was 8.91, a lower percentage, I believe, than 
in any city in the United Kingdom, and very much lower 
than in any city in the United States. It has been 
brought about in great part by researches into the life 
history of the parasite which produces malaria, and vy 
the effective measures taken for its destruction. Here 
again is a chapter in human achievement for which it 
would be hard to find a parallel. 

“A plain proposition is before the people,” concludes 
Dr. Osler. “We know the disease, how it is caused, how 
it is spread, how it should be prevented, how in suitable 
cases it may be cured. How to make this knowledge ef- 





DR. WILLIAM OSLER. 


fective is the prime thing. It is a campaign for the pub- 
lic; past history shows that it is a campaign of hope. 
The measures for its stamping out, though simple on 
paper, present difficulties interwoven with the very fabric 
of society, but they are not insuperable, and are gradu- 
ally disappearing. Only prolonged and united efforts 
carried through several generations can place the disease 


in the same category with typhus fever, typhoid, and 
smallpox.” 
—_—_@——_ 


It Paid to be Wrong. 


T does not always pay to be right. The champion St. 
Michael’s hockey team paid a visit to Boston during 
the holiday season and played a couple of games there. 
As considerable interest was taken in the visitors, some 
enterprising youths thought they would prepare pennants 
to sell to the crowds. Most of them argued this way, 
“What are the natural colors for an Irish college? Why, 
who ever heard of a team with a name like that which 
did not use green and white? Ireland for ever?” On the 
day of the game, there were plenty of pennants made up 
of these colors. 

When the sale was being energetically pushed in the 
rink, a youth came on the scene with pennants made of 
light and dark blue. He had gone to considerable trouble 
in order to be correct, and laughed at his careless busi- 
ness opposition. To his dismay the crowd apparently did 
not care what St. Michael’s colors were, but choose what 
they thought they ought to be. The green and white sold 
well, while the man who had taken pains to be right found 
that he was in wrong. 





SIR GEORGE GIBBONS, 
The London barrister, whose services on the Interna- 


tional Waterways Commission have 
Knighthood. 


The Story Interested Him. 


A T a recent meeting of the York Pioneers, Mr. Thomas 

Beli told a number of picturesque anecdotes about 
the early days of Toronto. One of them concerned a 
negro who kept a hotel on Adelaide street in 1845. The 
colored man ‘made considerable money, and was able to 
give his daughter a fairly good education. It was not 
thought very surprising, therefore, when a white man 
came upon the scene and wanted to marry her, A sh6rt 
time after the wedding, the husband suggested that they 
should go for a trip, and as wedding journeys were not 
common in those days tae bride appreciated his thought- 
fulness. They went over to the United States, and the 
next thing heard about them was that the wife was in 
slavery and the husband had disappeared with the price 
of her freedom. It cost the father $10,000 to get her 
back to Canada again. 

There is a sequel to the telling of the story. A man 
who attended the meeting of the pioneers entertained a 
few friends by recounting what he had heard. Some of 
them who did not care much about ancient history paid 
very little attention, but during the story of the wedding 
trip one of them suddenly became interested. As he was 
a meek mortal with rather a militant wife, it caused rath- 
er a stir when he asked almost eagerly at the conclusion 
of the story, “Where did you say they went to?” 


A Dark Secret. 


ILL the engagement be broken? The question is be- 

ing asked by those who witnessed the incident. 

It was at the Bonaventure Station, Montreal. The 
young man had carried the young lady’s grip to her sec- 
tion in the pullman, and had deposited beside it a suspi- 
cious looking box. Then he stood talking on the station 
platform near the door of the car. The couple apparently 
had much that they wished to say, but little that they 
could utter. 

“All aboard,” cried the conductor. 

The young man’s feelings seemed to overcome him. 
He turned away as he held out his hand. Then the girl 
tittered, and he turned to see that he held not hers, but 
the itching palm of the colored porter. 

a 


ohh ckaa . 
Plagiarizing an Epitaph. 
fe an article which recently appeared in an English 
periodical on ancient epitaphs one was quoted which 
must have inspired a quatrain that attracted some atten 
tion in Toronto a quarter of a century ago. The epitaph 
in question is described by the English writer as “a deli 
cious blending of the temporal and spiritual, and one 
which shows that in the olden times the spirit of success- 
ful advertising was already to be found in the business 
world.” The verse ran: 


earned him a 





Beneath this stone, in hope of Zion, 
Doth lie the landlord of the Lion, 

His son keeps on the business still, 
Resigned unto the heavenly will. 

Some anonymous joker who lived in Toronto in the 
eighties was evidently familiar with this epitaph as the 
following facts show. One of the great merchants who 
helped to build un the commercial prosperity of Toronto 
at the time it started to grow in real earnest was the late 
Robert Walker. The large emporium of R. Walker and 
Sons stood on King street on the site now covered by the 
King Edward Hotel and the Victoria street extension. 
Those were the days of trade marks, and the title of the 
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T HE departure of the Ministerial delegation for Wash- 
ington turned the Ottawa Central Station into a 
miniature Cabinet Council. There was Sir Alan Ayles 
worth, who, in honor of His Majesty’s recognition, had 
replaced his green soft hat (which is as much of an in- 
stitution about the Parliamentary precincts as the Mace 
itself) with a shiny new smail-brimmed bowler, and 
which the Minister had much difficulty in keeping on his 
dome of thought. Hon. William Paterson, all smiles, car- 
ried a little bag. The Minister of Customs has the most 
engagingly innocent smile of any man in Parliament to 
day, and for his visit to Washington he also had gone 
to the trouble and expense of laying in a brand new hat 
of the silk type. Mr. Fielding fussed about the platform, 
keeping a wary eye on his colleague of Customs, fearing 
the latter might after all miss the train, while Hon. L. 
P. Brodeur sought an early seat in the private car and 
started to read some nice kind thoughts concerning hit- 
self in the day’s issue of “Le Devoir.” William Lyon 
Mackenzie King and George Graham stroiled down to 
see the party off, and the mere “plebs” who pay for pri- 
vate cars, Ministerial salaries, trips to Washington, and 
all that sort of thing, stood around in silent awe, peering 
into the windows of the palatial pullman, watching the 
white coat chef prepare a Lucullan feast, and probably 
coming to the conclusion that politics is not such a bad 
occupation after all, The train was delayed five minutes, 
because Mr. Paterson discovered the awful fact that he 
had mislaid his glasses. Without them William is about 
as helpless as a Nationalist candidate in St. John’s 
County. The missing lenses were finaily unearthed in the 
pocket of his Prince Albert coat tails, carefully wrapped 
in a copy of the Ottawa Liberal platform of 1893. This 
Mr. Paterson carries always fer identification purposes, 
in caye of emergency, as he is the only person known to 
have a copy of this rare document in a state of good 
preservation. 
cS 
OOR Mr. Pugsley! He is in trouble again, and by 
the looks of things he wiil stay there for some time. 
And all because of his well-known desire to ignore Can 
adian interests and permit a United States corporation 
to dam the St. Lawrence at the Long Sault rapids. Isn’t 
it too bad? And it all happened just when the man o7 
whom Sir Wilfrid Laurier said he was prouder than ever 
was beginning to think that the little affair of the Saw- 
dust Wharf at Richibucto and the Mayes dredging con- 
tract were safely tucked away in the cupboard of forgot- 
ten incidents. This is how it happened. After the ex- 
perience with Mr. Pugsley last session, when that engag- 
ing gentleman tried to force through Parliament a bill 
which had for its underlying object the damming of the 
St. Lawrence, those opposed to such a project, and in 
Parliament their name is legion, studied very carefully 
the legislation introduced recently by the Minister, creat- 
ing the Canadian side of the Joint High Commission, and 
providing for the payment of its members. This com- 
mission will have charge of the enforcement of the Wat- 
erways Treaty, and thus will possess full power to deal 
with all matters affecting boundary waters. This is ex- 
actly where the opponents of the Long Sault dam saw 
the nigger in Mr. Pugsley’s fence. What would prevent, 
they asked, this commission giving power to a corporation 
to dam the St. Lawrence, without going through the 
formality of coming to Parliament at all? Under Mr. 
Pugsley’s bill and under the Waterways Treaty, this 
commission is all powerful, and now those who wish to 
preserve intact the navigation facilities of the great na- 
tional highway from the Lakes to the sea, find that they 
are called upon to give life to this commission, which 
may, of its own accord, hand over Canadian rights to 
the Philistines. So soon as Mr. Pugsley brings on his 
bill again, there promises to be a battle royal. The stew 
is already beginning to warm in the political casserole, 
and unless Mr. Pugsley can show good grounds for his 
contention that thi commission in no way usurps the 
functions of Parl ut, 
those all night sce1 


it would not be surprising if 
.f last session were repeated, 

: e- o 

) VERY little w there comes out of the West a re- 
4 port that Hoi... Frank Oliver is about to retire from 
the post of Minister of the Interior, and find more con- 
genial duties on the Railway Commission. The West is 
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Walker establishment was “The Golden Lion.” An im- 
mense gilded lion was prominent on the front elevation 
of the store, Robert Walker was a prominent Methodist 
and foremost in all religious works. In course of time 
he was called to his fathers, and shortly after his funeral 
someone inscribed on the fence of the cemetery so close 
to his tomb that the allusion was apparent, the following 
verse: 

I am on my way to Zion, 
till at “The Golden Lion,” 
Measuring goods and filling the till, 
Thus fulfilling their father’s will. 


a 


Emma Came Back. 


* APTAIN JONES, of the steamship Canada, relates 
the following story illustrating the remarkable sa- 
gacity of dumb animals: 


My sons are 


Besides the crew of this ship of the White-Star-Do- 
minion Line there is a feline supernumerary named Em 
ma. When the boat landed in Montreal, near the close of 
the past season, Emma, deserting for the time her newly 
born family, set out, according to custom, for a walk up 
Commissioner street. But Emma became so interested in 
the improvements to the harbor that she lost track of the 
time and returned to the dock to find that the Canada, 
her floating home, had sailed. Was Emma perplexed? 
Well, but she was not nonplussed. — Strolling 
along the wharves she took passage by the Allan Line, 
there until she found her ship, ran up the gang- plank and 
and a week later landed in Liverpool, trotted up the quay 
joined her family 


perhaps; 








“OULD IN THE LOBBY 


clamoring for the appointment of a farmer on that body, 
and Mr, Oliver, handicapped oniy by the fact that he is 
a newspaper man, has been picked out by the prairie pro- 
phets as the one and only safe bet. There is, however, 
little indication of any such move being made. As Minis- 
ter of the Interior, the man who entered Parliament in 
1896 as an Independent Liberai, and who worked the in- 
dependence game to such advantage that he was chosen 
as Mr. Sifton’s successor after the latter balked at the 
educational clauses of the Autonomy Bills, has proved to 
be an excellent administrator. There has never been a 
breath of scandal attached to Mr. Oliver personally. He 
is a typical son of the plains—rough in speech, rules his 
department with a rod of iron, and then to show that 
under the austere outwardness there is the fount of hos- 
pitabieness, he occasionally gives a dinner to five or six 
hundred of his inside clerks and higher officials. Not only 
the Government, but Parliament would miss the Honor- 
able Frank. He has a_ habit of making long-winded 
speeches in defence of his department which would in- 
evitably bore the House were they not replete with home- 
ly epigram and Western raciness. A judgment delivered 
by Mr. Oliver from his seat on the Railway Commission 
would read like a page from the book of some prairie 
poet. is ‘wht l 
eo 
\ R. REID, of Grenville, who is now lying in a Toronio 
A hospital recovering from the effects of a severe 
operation, will be sorely missed from the House during 
the next month or so. John Dowsley Reid, who early in 
life laid down the surgeon’s knife to follow the “will 9’ 
the wisp” of politics, is one of the hardest hitters on the 
Opposition benches, and he is also one of the most con- 
scientious spade handlers in the Committee on Public 
Accounts. As an opponent of any project to dam the St. 
Lawrence without the consent of Parliament, Dr. Reid 
has long been active. So much in earnest is he in this 
matter, that the story is told that while under the anaes- 
thetic recently, he delivered a half hour’s speech lying on 
the operating table in which Mr. Pugsley and his devious 
methods were nailed to the mast by the arrows of the 
well-known Reid invective. That he will soon be able to 
take his seat in the House again is the hope of every man 
in Parliament, no matter what his affiliations in a political 
sense may be. Dr. Reid has fought the battles of the 
Conservative party in and out of the House of Commons 
since 1891, and he was one ot the members of the Borden 
touring party which covered the West in 1907. 

ok 
N R. FIELDING will have his work cut out in warding 

off Opposition attacks, on his return trom Wash 

ington, particularly if he keeps up his “mum as an oyster” 
attitude respecting reciprocity negotiations. Parliament, 
at least those members of that body who sit on the left 
of Mr. Speaker, is consumed with a burning desire to 
know exactly how far things have gone as a result of 
these Ottawa and Washington pow-wows. The more one 
studies Mr. Fielding the greater admiration one entertains 
of his extraordinary capacity. He is by long odds the 
most industrious member of the Cabinet, and even Sydney 
Fisher must take a rear seat when it comes to depart 
mental fussiness. But about this reciprocity matter. Mr. 
Fielding has in the past withheld information from the 
House on the somewhat vague ground of “the public in- 
terest.” It is doubtful if this excuse for taciturnity wi!l 
go down on this occasion. The Opposition feels that it 
is entitled to know something of the general policy on 
which these negotiations are being conducted, and even 
Mr. Fielding may find it difficult to play the deaf and 
dumb act during the next week or two. So secretive is 
Mr. Fielding, that frequently his genial deputy, Mr. Bo- 
ville (who is invariably spoken of as “Mr. Bovril’ in the 
House) is entirely in the dark respecting financial mat- 
ters, which the Minister deals with on his own responsi- 
bility. But he may thaw out under the heat of Opposition 
fire. 

* * x 


\ HAT’S in a name. Allen Bristol Aylesworth sud 
denly becomes Sir “Alan.” Dan Mann becomes 
Sir “Donald.” What magic is there in the touch on 
right shoulder of the royal sword, which changes 
commonplace nomenclature into things of 1 
There is no doubt that Dan will still be Dan to the aver 
age man, no matter what his official name may | 
table of precedence. And as for Sir Alan, he will con- 
tinue to be familiarly known about these precincts as “old 
A. B.,” the man who spends hour after hour each week 
in his little private office studying the reports of judges 


s 





concerning convicted prisoners, weighing every title of 
evidence to see if by chance justice c 
mercy. 


an be tempered with 
The Minister of Justice is one of the strongest 
men in the public life of Canada to-day. He has a great 
contempt of the little, petty things of politics, And that 
new bowler hat he bought for his Washington trip is no 
a whit larger in size for “Sir Alan” than i 
Allen B, Aylesworth. 


t was for Hon. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF ARGENTINA. 


Dr. Reque Saenz Pena, was bern at Buenos Ayres in 
1851. He graduated as a Doctor of Law_in 1875. In 
1879 he joined the Peruvian Army, fought for Peru and 
Bolivia against Chill. In 1881 he became Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in Argentina. He represented 
Argentina at the International Congress at Washing. 
ton in 1890, and the same year was made Argentine 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Dr. Pena subsequently 
served as Argentine Minister at Madrid, and at Rome, 
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The Useful Sunflower. 


T HE most remarkable use to which 
the sunflower has been put is 
in the construction of battleships. 
The stalk of the plant is very pithy, 
and even when compressed into blocks 
this pith is capable of absorbing a 
tremendous quantity of water. These 
blocks, in which the pith retains some 
of its flexibility, have been employed 
with much success in the solution of 
the vexed problem of the lining of a 
battleship’s sides. They are placed 


-between two walls of steel, and the 


substance is so resilient that it com- 
pletely closes up the hole made by a 
projectile, keeping out the water for 
a long time. 

Another little known 
sunflower is in the manufacture of 
cigars. There is not a part of the 
plant that is without commercial 
value. ‘The seed, which is raised by 
hundreds of millions of pounds every 
year in Russia, makes a_ palatable 
edible oil, with a residue of seed cake 
for cattle; or it may be fed in the 
kernel to poultry. The blossoms fur- 
nish honey first and then an excellent 
yellow dye. As for the stalks, the 
Chinese are clever enough to get a 
sort of silky fibre from them, and they 
are also good for fuel and for the pro- 
duction of potash. In New England 
it is believed that the sunflower “keeps 
away malaria”; it is also believed 
that the blossoms follow the sun in 
its daily course, but that is not true. 


use of the 


mantically, with all 
greatest happiness. 


GUIDO THE GIMLET OF GHENT 





-* was in the flood-tide of chivalry. Knighthood was 
in the pod. 

The sun was slowly setting in the east, rising and fall- 
ing occasionally as it subsided, and illuminating with its 
dying beams the towers of the grim castle of Buggens- 
berg. 

Isolde the Slender stood upon an embattled turret of 
the castle. Her arms were outstretched to the empty air 
and her face, upturned as if in colloquy with heaven, was 
distraught with yearning. 

Anon she murmured, “Guido—and bewhiles a_ deep 
sigh rent her breast. 

Sylph-like and ethereal in her beauty, she scarcely 
seemed to breathe. 

In fact she hardly did. 

Willowy and slender in form, she was as graceful as 
a meridian of longitude. Her body seemed almost too 
frail for motion, while her features were of a mould so 
delicate as to preclude all thought of intellectual opera- 
tion. 

She was begirt with a flowing kirtle of deep blue, be- 
bound with a belt bebuckled with a silvern clasp, while 
about her waist a stomacher of point lace ended in the 
ruffled farthingale at her throat. On her head she bore a 
sugarloaf hat shaped like an extinguisher and pointing 
backward at an angle of 45 degrees. 

“Guido,” she murmured, ‘“Guido.”’ 

And erstwhile she would wring her hands as one dis- 
traught and mutter, ‘He cometh not.” 

The sun sank and night fell, enwrapping in shadow 
the frowning castle of Buggensberg, and the ancient city 
of Ghent at its foot. And as the darkness gathered, the 
windows of the castle shone out with fiery red, for it was 
Yuletide, and it was wassail all in the Great Hall of the 
castle, and this night the Margrave of Buggensberg made 
him a feast, and celebrated the betrothal of Isolde, his 
daughter, with Tancred the Tenspot. 

And to the feast he had bidden all his liege lords and 
vassals—Hubert the Husky, Edward the Earwig, Rollo 
the Rumbottle, and many others. 

In the meantime the Lady Isolde stood upon the bat- 
tlements and mourned for the absent Guido. 

The love of Guido and Isolde was of that pure and 
almost divine type, found only in the middle ages. 

They had never seen one another. Guido had never 
seen Isolde, Isolde had never seen Guido. They had 
never heard one another speak. They had never been 
together. They did not know one another. 

Yet they loved. 

lheir love had sprung into being suddenly and ro- 
the mystic charm which is love's 


Years before, Guido had seen the name of Isolde the 
Slender painted on a fence. 
He had turned pale, fallen into a swoon and startel 


at once for Jerusalem. 


On the very same day Isolde in passing through the 
streets of Ghent had seen the coat of arms of Guido 
hanging on a clothes line. 

She had fallen back into the arms of her tire-women 
more dead than alive. 

Since that day they had loved. 

Isolde would wander forth from the castle at earliest 
morn, with the name of Guido on her lips. She told his 
name to the trees. She whispered it to the flowers. She 
breathed it to the birds. Quite a lot of them knew it. 
At times she would ride her palfrey along the sands of 
the sea and call “Guido” to the waves! At other times 
she would tell it to the grass or even to a stick of cord- 
wood or a ton of coal. 

Guido and Isolde, though they had never met, cher- 
ished each the features of the other. Beneath his coat of 
mail Guido carried a minature of Isolde, carven on ivory. 
He had found it at the bottom of the castle crag, between 
the castle and old town of Ghent at its foot. 

How did he know that it was Isolde? 

There was no need for him to ask. 

His heart had spoken. 

The eye of love cannot be deceived. 

And Isolde? She, too, cherished beneath her stom- 
acher a miniature of Guido the Gimlet. She had had :t 
of a travelling chanman in whose pack she had discovered 
it, and had paid its price in pearls. How had she known 
that he it was, that is, that it was he? Because of the 
Coat of Arms emblazoned beneath the miniature. The 
same heraldic design that had first shaken her to the 


OR 
A ROMARCE GF 
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heart. Sleeping or waking it was ever before her eyes: 
A lion, proper, quartered in a field of gules, and a dog, 
improper, three quarters in a field of buckwheat. 


And if the love of Isolde burned thus pureiy for Guido, 
the love of Guido burned for Isolde with a flame no less 
pure. 

No sooner had love entered Guido’s heart than he had 
determined to do some great feat of emprise or adven- 
ture, some high achievement of deringdo which should 
make him worthy to woo her. 

He placed himself under a vow that he would eat no- 
thing, save only food, and drink nothing, save only liquor, 
till Such season as he should have performed his feat. 

For this cause he had at once set out for Jerusalem 
to kill a Saracem for her. He killed one, quite a large 
one. Still under his vow, he set out again at once to the 
very confines of Pannonia determined to kill a Turk for 
her. From Pannonia he passed into the Highlands of 
Britain, where he killed her a Caledonian. 

Every year and every month Guido performed for Is 
oide some new achievement of emprise. 

And in the meantime Isolde waited. 

It was not that suiters were lacking. Isolde the Slen- 
dvr had suitors in nlenty ready to do her lightest hest. 

Feats of arms were done daily for her sake. To win 
her love suitors were willing to vow themselves to perdi- 
tion. For Isolde’s sake, Otto the Otter had cast himseif 
into the sea. Conrad the Cocoanut had hurled himself 
from the highest battlement of the castle headfirst into 
the mud. Hugo the Hopeless had hanged himself by the 
waistband to a hickory tree and had refused all efforts to 
dislodge him. For her sake Bickfried the Susceptible had 
swallowed sulphuric acid. 

But Isolde the Slender was heedless of the court thus 
paid to her. 

In vain her sten-mother, Agatha the Angular, urged 
her to marry. In vain her father, the Margrave of Bug- 
gensberg, commanded her to choose the one or the other 
of the suitors. 

Her heart remained unswervingly true to the Gimlet. 

From time to time love tokens passed between the 
lovers. From Jerusalem Guido had sent to her a stick 
with a notch in it to signify his undying constancy. From 
Pannonia he sent a piece of board, and from Venetia 
about two feet of scantling. All these Isolde treasured. 
At night they lay beneath her pillow. 

Then, after years of wandering, Guido had determined 
to crown his love with a final achievement for Isolde’s 
sake. 

It was his design to return to Ghent, to scale by night 
the castle cliff and to prove his love for Isolde by killing 
some high achievement of deringdo, which should make 
her father for her, casting her step-mother from the bat- 
tlements, burning the castle and carrying her away. 

This design he was now hastening to put into execu- 
tion. Attended by fifty trusty followers under the lead 
of Carlo the Corkscrew and Beowulf the Bradawl, he had 
made his way to Ghent. Under cover of night they had 
reached the foot of the castle cliff; and now, on their 
hands and knees in single file, they were crawling round 
and round the spiral path that led up to the gate of the 
fortress. At six of the clock they had spiralled once. At 
seven of the clock they had reappeared at the second 
round, and as the feast in the hall reached its height, 
they reappeared on the fourth lap. 

Guido the Gimlet was in the lead. His coat of mail 
was hidden beneath a parti-colored cloak and he bore in 
his hand a horn. 

By arrangement he was to penetrate into the castle by 
the postern gate in disguise, steal from the Margrave by 
artifice the key of the great door, and then by a blast of 
his horn summon his followers to the assault. Alas! 
there was need for haste, for at this very Yuletide, on 
this very night, the Margrave, wearied of Isolde’s resist- 
ance, had determined to bestow her hand upon Tancred 
the Tenspot. 

It was wassail all in the great hall. The huge Mar- 
grave, seated at the head of the board, drained flagon 
after flagon of wine, and pledged deep the health of Tan 
cred the Tenspot, who sat plumed and armored beside 
him. 

Great was the merriment of the Margrave, for beside 
him, crouched upon the floor, was a new jester, whom 
the seneschal had just admitted by the postern gate, and 


(Concluded on page 9.) 





covery of America. ite record traces back 540 years. 
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of the den can now be had at considerably less than 
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Attention 


We are speaking of your 
eyes. Do they need atten- 
tion? Do they trouble you 
when you read or use them 
steadily? D- . save nead- 
aches? 

If your eyes give you the 
least trouble, have that trou- 
ble located and remedied at 
once, or you risk losing your 
sight. If you want expert at- 
tention call on us. We are 
unable to give’ any but ex- 
pert service. 

If you wear glasses, and 
they break or need readjust- 
ing, remember that is an im- 
portant branch of our busl- 
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c. B. PETRY, Proprietor, 


85 Yonge Street  Toronte 


































































































ae have been kind enough to invite me to address 
you on Imperial Naval Strategy. You will admit 
that the naval strategy of the British Empire is a very 
large question, much too large to be dealt with fully in 
a single address. All I can do is to try to throw out one 
or two leading ideas connected with the subject. 

I am addressing the Empire Club, and I need make 
no apology for discussing the naval problem of the whole 
Empire. I shall, however, discuss that problem, as a 
Canadian citizen of the Empire; as a Canadian who is 
anxious that his country should pay her own way in the 
Empire; as a Canadian who desires to see his country 
bear her part in the Empire’s affairs by developing her 
own individuality, by exercising these faculties and quali- 
ties which are her special characteristlcs, and by guarding 
against her own special dangers. 

















The first and’ most important fact connected with the 
strategy of the Empire is that in the course of the last 
decade it has undergene a revolution. It formerly was 
European; it now is world-wide. It formerly was pelagic; 
it now is oceanic. It formerly had to do with forces 
and countries which were remote from all parts of the 
Empire except the United Kingdom; it now has to do 
with forces and countries which in some cases are much 
closer to the self-governing Dominions than to the United 
Kingdom. 
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That is a very abstract way in which to put my case, 
and I hasten to express myself in concrete terms. Ten 
years ago the men who managed the foreign affairs of 
the British Empire had to consider two principal centres 
of armed force which were formidable and which might 
be unfriendly. Both were in Europe. One was France 
and the other was Russia. Each of these countries had 
a navy which was believed to be formidable, and they 
were in alliance. The German navy was negligible, and 
so were those of all the other countries in the world. 
The great danger which the men who managed the Brit- 
ish Empire had to guard against was a naval war with 
one or both of these countries. 










Now, with the exception of the Russian squadron at 
Port Arthur, the navies of these two powers were in 
Europe. You have only to look at the map of the world 
to see that, in a large way, Great Britain was interposed 
between these powers and the British Dominions overseas. 
Part of the Russian fleet was in the Black Sea and part 
of the French fleet in the Mediterranean; the British 
picketed these forces by keeping up a very powerful fleet 
in the Mediterranean. Part of the Russian forces were 
in the Baltic and part of the French forces were in ports 
like Cherbourg and Brest which front on the Atlantic; 
the Channel Squadron and the Home Fleet faced them. 
As a French statesman said a while ago, Great Britain 
had the fleets of Europe in a mouse-trap. It would have 
been very difficult, as a military operation, for a hostile 
fleet to have got past these watching fleets in the Atlantic 
to do anything which would seriously injure Canada, or 
South Africa, or Australia. Even the Russian fleet at 
Port Arthur was picketed by a British fleet at Hong 
Kong and Wei-hai-wei. That is what I mean by saying 
that the problem then was pelagic. It had to do with 
comparatively confined seas rather than with vast oceans, 
with fighting in narrow waters rather than in great areas; 
with operations in the Mediterranean, the English Chan- 
nel, the North Sea, instead of in the Atlantic or the 
Pacific. 


The last ten years have seen this state of affairs dis- 
appear in a most wonderful manner. The Russian navy 
has virtually ceased to exist. The French navy has fallen 
behind; and in addition France has become the friend 
and almost the ally of the British Empire. But three 
new great centres of naval force have appeared; and 
only one of them is in Europe; the others are outside of 
Europe. The German navy, which was inconsiderable in 
1900, in 1910 is exceedingly powerful. The same thing 
can be said of the American navy; it is a question for 
technical men to decide which is the stronger. Then, 
Japan has a strong and very efficient navy, and is in- 
creasing it as rapidly as she can. It is not my intention 
to inflict upon you tedious tables of statistics; it is en- 
ough to state that these navies are very strong indeed, 
and that they are pressing sharply on Great Britain. The 
Mother Country has to spend enormous sums in increas- 
ing her navy and even so her lead is being cut down. 
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this—the scientifically correct scale, 
the wonderful lasting tone quality, 
the established reputation and the 
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Of itself this would be a remarkable change; three 
new powers, instead of the two old ones, now are the 
Empire’s rivals in the matter of naval strength. But the 
most interesting thing has yet to be considered. The 
American navy has its base on the western shore of the 
North Atlantic Ocean. ‘The Japanese navy has its base 
on islands in the Eastern part of the North Pacific. In 
a military sense the American navy is between Canada 
and Great Britain; I mean that the American fleet could 
place itself off the Canadian coastline by a shorter voyage 
than that taken by a British fleet from the Mother Coun- 
try. As for the Japanese navy, Canada lies between Japan 
and Great Britain. Japan could place her fleet on the 
coast of British Columbia in fifteen days and on that of 
Australia in sixteen days. It would take Great Britain 
two months to place an equally large fleet at Hong Kong. 
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HARLES WARK, a man of 

youthful appearance, slight in 
build compared with the woman, and 
gray as to hair, was at the piano. 
He understands perfectly how best to 
accompany the prima donna. He 
knows what volume is required, when 
shading is desirable and how much 
of it, and he follows every motion 
of the singer to detect her next re- 
quifement in the matter of piano 
support. He not only knows these 
things but he does them. That is why 
he is such an excellent accompanist. 
He wore evening clothes. The piano 
was finished in black, one of the low 
concert type of instrument, with a 
little outward turn, on the top of 
which Madame Jomelli gracefully 
rested an arm _ occasionally —Osh 
Kosh Northwestern. 


The more you reflect, the more you will realize that 
this is an absolutely new fact in the history of the British 
Empire. Hitherto, the only sea forces able to meddle 
seriously with it have been European sea forces, and such 
forces could not reach any important part of the Empire 
until they had fought or dodged the sea forces of the 
United Kingdom. Britain, as I said a moment ago, stood 
between all other sea-powers and the outer Empire. 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa de 
veloped behind this shield which kept the storms of war 
aloof from them. But now, for the first time in our his 
tory, there are two very strong sea forces actually 
nearer to our Dominions than Great Britain is. The 
American fleet is nearer to our Atlantic coast line than 
the Royal Navy is. The Japanese fleet is nearer to our 
Pacific coast line than the Royal Navy is. The Japanese 


fleet is nearer to the Australian coast line than the Royal 
Navy is, 


KANSAS man was tejling 

about a cyclone that swept his 
farm clean, leaving him only his cyc- 
lone cellar. His hearer interrupted 
him. “Yes,” he said, “lifted every- 
thing off but the mortgage—I’ve been 
waiting for that.” The rancher 
smiléd. “Took that, too,” he asserted.’ 
“Drove ‘a fence rai] into one corner 
ofthe corral and struck an oil well 
that put me on velvet for the rest of 
my life.” 


That is the first leading idea which I wish to lay be 
fore you. The British Empire as a naval power is facing 
a problem ‘absolutely new. Formerly the navies which ‘it 
had to consider were on the other side of narrow 
seas, like the English Channel, or the Mediterranean. To- 
day some-of ‘the navies which: it has to consider are on 


ish dream. 





JTAPERIAL NAVAL STRATEGY 


An address by Capt. Frederick Hamilton, Ottawa, 7 correspond- 
ent of the Toronto News, before the Empire Club of Canada on 
January 4, 1910. Mr. Castell Hopkins in the chair. 
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Capt. Charles Frederick Hamilton. 


the other side of vast oceans. That is what I mean by 
saying that its problems are now oceanic. 


x * * 


EXT, there is the fact that at this juncture the United 
4 Kingdom has a very big and serious European prob- 
lem on its hands. For the fourth time in modern Euro- 
pean history there is in progress a movement which we 
may describe briefly as an attempt to organize Western 
Europe into, if not one State, at all events into one sys- 
tem of States. Three hundred years the Spanish Mon- 
archy reigned over Spain and Portugal, over a great part 
of Italy, over Austria and Hungary, over a considerable 
part of Germany, and over Holland and Belgium. It 
tried to incorporate England in this system. Two hun- 
dred years ago France under Louis XIV. tried energeti- 
cally to organize Western Europe under French leader- 
ship; at one time she controlled Spain, and commanded 
the resources of Western Europe from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the Rhine; while she kept Germany in a con- 
dition of impotence and pressed very hard on Holland. 
One hundred years ago France again, under Napoleon, 
made the same attempt. At one juncture she controlled 
the coasts of Europe, with one or two exceptions, from 
Danzig on the Baltic to Trieste on the Adriatic; if 
Napoleon had not been fought so energetically by Great 
Britain with her sea-power, and if he had not been in 
too great a hurry, the effort might have succeeded. Now, 
you know perfectly well that Great Britain in the past in- 
variably resisted all such attempts. The defeat of the 
Armada was her contribution to the failing of the Span- 
Marlborough’s victories shattered Louis XIV. 
Nelson and Wellington helped to destroy Napoleon. It 
is the fixed belief in England that a country so small, 
with a population so inferior in numbers to that of Eur- 
cpe, cannot afford to see Western Europe link itself to- 
gether in one great State or system of States under a 
common leadership. For three hundred years she always 
has backed the weaker powers which were resisting the 
stronger powers. She helped Holland and France against 


Spain. She helped Holland and Germany against Louis 
XIV. She helped Germany, Austria, Russia and Spain 


against Napoleon. 


For nearly a hundred years after the fall of Napoleon 
Europe remained in a condition of balance; there has 
been no country so over-poweringly strong as to take 
charge of the rest. But now Germany is taking up the 
old course. First Germany itself became a great power, 
with Prussian as its core, as the active, energizing factor. 
Now we are faced with the possibility of seeing Western 
Europe organized in one system of States with Germany 
as the organizing, directing, energising core of the whole. 
Austria-Hungary has been drawn into the German orbit. 
So has Italy. Suppose that France, already handled very 
roughly, and badly outnumbered, were to be drawn into 
the system? Then we should see the old dream, thrice 
shattered, at last realized, except that the virtual capital 
of Europe would be Berlin and not Madrid or Paris. 


I shall not say to you that this process of organizing, 
of spreading German influence, which is under way in 
Europe, is certain to lead to war. I am perfectly aware 
that great countries are increasingly reluctant to fight. 
But I shall make two remarks. One is that in the past 
history of Europe every such attempt to organize Europe 
into one great State meant wars, and very big wars; I 
may supplement this by reminding you that the earlier 
phases of the present German movement saw three wars, 
one of them very big. My other remark is that at present 
nations are fairly willing to arbitrate on matters of com- 
paratively minor importance, but as yet show no willing- 
ness to arbitrate on questions of first-rate importance, 
such as this question whether Germany is to take charge 
of Western Europe and be its general manager, and per- 
haps be over-lord of the world. In this connection | 
must make one more remark, There exists a profound 
difference between the spirit of Germany and the spirit, 
| shall not say of Great Britain, but of all English- 
speaking nations. With us English-speaking folk the feel- 
ing is that the individual is the all-important thing, and 
that the State exists for the individual. The Germany 
theory is that the State is the all-important thing and that 
the individual exists for the State and is to be allowed 
only such rights and privileges as do not conflict with the 
needs of the State. The evidence is that the German is 
quite as contemptuous of our theory as our people are 
of the Germany theory. You see that there is in Fur 
ope a conflict of ideas as well as of interests. 

What I mean by this disquisition upon high politics 
is that the situation in Europe is very delicate, and that 

(Concluded on page 9.) 











‘6] have much pleasure 
in stating that during the 
number of years Bell 
Pianos have been in useat 


the Metropolitan School 
of Music they have given 
pertect satistaction.” 


MR. W. O. FORSYTH 


Director of the Metropolitan School 
of Music. 
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CONOMY was our 
idea when we in- 
vented OXO Cubes. 
Don’t pay for water 
nor for bottles — get 
the Cubes. They hold 
all the nourishing and 
stimulating properties 
of rich beef. 


Sold in Tins containing 4 and 10 Cubes. 
Two Free Samples sent on receipt of Zc. 
stamp to pay postage and packing. 

OXO is also packed in bottles for People who 
prefer it in fluid form. 


25 Lombard 8t. 


41 Common St. 
Toronto, 


Montreal 





Our Gas Dome Business 


has increased by nearly 50 per cent. over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. People desiring modern lighting 
effects are awakening to the fact that Gas cannot be equal- 
led as an ideal illuminant. 


Beautiful Domes and Fixtures in all the latest art glass and chain ef- 
fects. Do not decide on your fixtures until you see our stock. 


The Consumers’ Gas Co’y. of Toronto 
45 Adelaide &t. E. Telephone M. 1933 
67,152 Gas Consumers in the City of Toronto 





Announcement No. 30 


To California? 


Enjoy Every Home Com- 
fort and Travel Luxury 


Your trip is a genuine rest and relaxation— 
you enjoy the “Best of Everything” aboard the 
splendid, electric-lighted 


Los Angeles Limited 


The Home Comfort Train to the Coast 
No finer equipment— delightfully unobtrusive 
service — deliciously cooked ala carte meals. 
Leaves Chicago daily at 10.16p.m. Only 6814 

hours on the way. 
See that your ticket reads over the Chicago & 
North Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake 
Route. 

r For rates, reservations and 

Mi) descriptive booklets, apply at 


Ticket Offices 


Chicago & 


; 
My 
North Western Ry. |it 


+j-I-—-I> 
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R&R. H. BENNETT, General Agent 
4 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ONTARIO 4.) 
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12 ano i¢ Pemvuroke Street. 
F. H. Torrington! Mus. Doc, (Tor.) Mus. Dir. 
MID-WINTER EXAMINATIONS. 
February 13th-18th. 
Applications must be in by February Ist. 
Send for Syllabus and Application Forms. 





The Margaret Eaton School 
of Literature and Expression 


North Street, Toronto. 
Mrs. Scott Raff, Principal. 
Daily and evening classes in 
English Literature, French and 
German, Physical Culture, Voice 
Culture, Interpretation and Dra- 
matic Art. 

Special class in Public Speaking 
and Oratory on Tuesday evenings. 
Send for calendar. 

A Reading of the Drama, 
Playboy } Western 
World 





By Miss Topley Thomas, 
Saturday evening, Jan. 21st, at 8.15 
kets 50 and 25 cents. 


et 


ARTHUR _ BLIGHT 
Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Singing. Vocal Director 
Ontario Ladies’ College. — 
Studio: Nordheimer’s, 15 
East. Phone Main 4669. 


eee 


MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 
OF TORONTO 
A. S. VOGT, CONDUCTOR. 

« tion regarding Concerts, 
For att ite Charts. etc., address 
T. A. Reid, Secretary, 319 Markham 
Street, Toronto. 








King Street 








DE 
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FRANK S. WELSMAN 


Pianist 
Studio for Lessons at Toronto Con- { 
servatory of Music. 
| Residence, 30 Willcocks Street. 


to 
| PROF. MICHAEL HAMBOURG 


feacher of Mark Hambourg. 
Piano. New term opens Jan. 
». Can be seen personally 11 to 1 p.m. or 
» 4.50 p.m 


JAN HAMBOURG 

ears assistant teacher Eugene 
Studio New Heintz- 
Co. Building, 193-197 Yonge St. 


rss Sn) t 
Violin sSolois 





irkdale 3749. 





MISS STERNBERG 
Dancing, Physical Culture, and 
Fencing 
SIMPSON HALL, 734 YONGE 8ST. 
ter term begins Tuesday, Jan. 3, 1911. 
List of classes and dates of re-opening 


Wi 


FRANK E. BLACHFORD 
Solo Violinist 
Studio for teaching— 
Conservatory of Music. | 
168 Carlton Street. 1 
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W.E. FAIRCLOUGH,F.R.C.O. 


Piano, Organ, Theory 


@tudios at Nordheimer’s and Toronto 
College of Music. 

Reaidence: 48 Hawthorne Avenue, 
Rosedale Phone, North 2937. 


W. O. FORSYTH 
(Derector Metropolitan School of Music.) 
Pianist and Teacher of the Higher 
Art of Piano Playing 
Private Studio: Nordheimer’s, Toronto. 





RUSSELL G. McLEAN 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio: Toronto Conservatory of 
Music. 


Residence telephone: Park 1397. 








MARIE C. STRONG 


Tone Production and Sinving 
Studio: Nordheimer’s, 15 King St. E. 





P. J. MCAVAY 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 58 Beaconsfield. 
Voices tested free. 








Soprano, Concert and Oratorio 

he of Oscar Saenger, New York; 
Fran King Clark, Paris; Jean de 
Reszke, Paris. Voice Instruction. Stu- 
dio: Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


FRANK CONVERSE SMITH 
Violinist 
Studios at Dominion Chambers, corner 
of College St. and Spadina Ave. 
Phone College 4799. 


H. ETHEL SHEPHERD | 





PERCY R. HOLLINSHEAD 


Lyric, Dramatic Tenor 
Soloist Bloor St. Presbyterian Church. 
Studio: Nordheimer’s, 15 King St. E. 
Method: Modern Italian—‘‘Bel Canto.” 





J. W. L. FORSTER 


Portrait Painter 
S*udio: 24 King Street West. 





THE APOLLO SCHOOLOF MUSIC 
E. M. ROBINSON, Musical Directress. 


"Phone Col. 4463. 174 Ossington Ave. 


Examinations and concert engage- 
ments a specialty. 





LEO SMITH 
(Bachelor of Music, Manchester, Eng.) 
Violoncellist and 
Teacber of Harmony 


Telephone Coil. 7417. 260 Huron St. 





BRENDA M. SMELLIE 


CONCEBT MEZZO CONTRALTO 





Teaching 
tudio: St. Margaret’s College and 
st Spedina Avenue. Coll. e375, 








The Heart of a Piano is the Action 


Insist on 
“OTTO HIGEL” 


PIANO AOTION. 








NHE fact that Miss Geraldine 
Bonner is in some degree in- 
debted to Oscar Wilde and to his 
successor as a writer of brilliant dia- 
logue, Mr. Somerset Maugham, does 
not make “Sauce for the Goose” less 
agreeable as an entertainment. Slight 
though the story is, the whole thing 
is so agreeably and gracefully done 
that at its close the playgoer has a 
pleasant sense of satisfaction. One 
has seen the patient wife whose hus- 
band neglects her in many plays of 
late years—in ‘Penelope’ for in- 
stance and in “A Woman’s Way,’ 
produced by Miss George last year. 
Kitty Constable the goose in this case 
is a most delightful girl, much too 
breezy and charming for the typical 
Gander to whom she is married. The 
Gander is dallying round a rather 
robust looking soul-mate and the 
Goose decides to do a little dallying 
on her own account. The person she 
chooses to dally with turns out to be 
a good deal like the fox in the nurs- 
ery tale who snapped the goose’s head 
off. She has a narrow escape and 
extricates herself from a very em- 
barrassing situation by humor and tact 
The husband abandons the soul-mate 
who is not quite so spirituelle as her 
conversation would indicate, and at 
the drop of the curtain the Constable 
family settle down to a domesticity 
that promises to be productive of 


. happy results. 


The American stage boasts no wo- 
man with the possible exception of 
Mrs. Fiske, better equipped for the 
portrayal of such a role as that Kitty 
Constable, than Grace George. She 
has never been merely pretty. There 
is humor and character in her face 
and a delightful touch of drollery in 
her speech. Her technique is always 
sure and she knows how to make the 
most of the smallest situation. One 
liked especially the manner in which 
she kept the role keyed up to the note 
of high comedy, never drifting into 
mawkish emotional utterance. In 
brief her bearing is perfect. Mr. 
Herbert Percy who follows the late 
Frank Worthing in the part of the 
husband is hardly an adequate suc- 
cessor to that brilliant and unfortu- 
nate artist. He tries hard but is sel- 
He has, however, the 
merit of a refined and correct speech 
which is in itself a boon. Mr. Fred- 
erick Perry plays the role of the kind 
of a person who goes about looking 
for his prey with ease and plausibil- 
ity. For an actress so handsome and 
accomplished as Miss Keith Wake- 
man—she of the many inches and the 
Terryesque voice—the part of the 
designing soul-mate is an easy task. 
The stage management of all the 
scenes is capital. 

: * os 


dom at ease. 


66QYEVEN DAYS” is an hilariously 

funny play and it would be 
still funnier if it were played in a 
manner less violent and_ breathless. 
Stage producers differ as to the best 
mode of presenting a farce. Some 
think the public demands a constant 
and almost bewildering uproar; 
others are willing to allow enough 
pauses to permit the actors and the 
audience to obtain breath. In_ his 
reminiscences the late Joseph Jeffer- 
son speaks of a one act farce—if one 
remembers rightly it was named 
“Champagne and Oysters’’—that fail- 
ed because it actually contained too 
many laughs. The audience was kept 





FRANCES ALDA, 


The noted prima donna, who will sing 
with the Montreal Opera Company at 
the Princess Theatre next week. 


Mr. James S. Metcalfe, the cele- 
brated dramatic critic of New 
York Life, provides weekly ad- 
vance information about the plays 
and players to be seen at the lead- 


ing Toronto theatres. 


His “tips 


to playgoers” are written by a man 
without fear or favor. 





THE FUN OF MADAME MARIE DRESSLER., 


Although there are a lot of other people in ‘Tillie’s Night- 


mare,’ the burden of the performance rests on the 


shoulders of Marie Dressler. 


broad 


In spite of the fact that she was 


born at Cobourg, and therefore comes pretty near being a To- 


rontonian, Marie 
States. 


Dressler has 
She has been so long before the public that it seems 


become thoroughly United 


superfluous to describe her methods, but in “Tillie’s Night- 
mare” every one of her fun-making resources is brought into 


action. 


She shows thoroughly artistic self-sacrifice in throw- 


ing to the winds every idea of making herself personally at- 
tractive, rather a creditable and unusual accomplishment for 


a woman. 


She even wipes out the sweeter tones of her voice 


to Increase the laugh-provoking power of her songs. Not to have 
seen Marie Dressler in ‘Tillie’s Nightmare” is not to know 


the range of fun that’s in her. 


The piece is an elaborately staged affair, with a big com- 


pany, complicated sets and gorgeous costumes. 
chorus girl Is present in full force. 


Of course the 
It Is one of the biggest 


musical shows of the past season, and those who favor enter- 
tainment of that sort will find it good of its kind, regardless 
of Marie Dressler’s constant presence in the capacity of laugh- 


maker in chief. 


OPERA FROM MONTREAL. 


We are so busy watching the accomplishments of our own 
big operatic organizations in New York, Boston and Chicago 
that we haven't much time or opportunity to observe similar 


undertakings outside our boundaries, although 


they are evi- 


dence of the increasing general interest in the musical drama. 
M. Edmond Clement, the leading tenor, is a French artist who 
was heard here last season, mostly at the performances of light 


opera given at the New Theatre. 


These undertakings were 


not on such a serious scale as those at the Metropolitan, and 
made no such demands on the artists, but to the requirements 
of the lighter operas M. Clement’s voice and acting abilities 


were found entirely sufficient. 
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so breathless that it could not follow 
the action. Though the case of 
“Seven Days” is not so serious, there 
is a moral in the reminiscence for 
Mr. Collin Kemper who “produced” 
this piece. He has not really given 
the situations before him a chance to 
develop their own humorous possi- 
bilities; much less has he allowed the 
performers to do any genuine or well- 
poised acting. This is a pity, for the 
story of “Seven Days” is original 
enough, humorous, and __ plausible 
enough to make its way without so 
much violence. The “Hit-’em-in-the- 
eye” policy seems, however, to meet 
the taste of New York audiences. 
What I like best about the farce is 
its clean and unhackneved character. 
Most pieces of European origin are 
built on the same plan—with a silly 
old man, a vicious young man, a lady 
of doubtful morals, an old -woman 
who is a virago, a sweet and trust- 
ing young lady, and a couple of ec- 
centric characters. In this farce we 
have none of the old fashioned para 
phernalia of fun, although the au 
thors, Mary Roberts Rhinehart and 
Avery Hopwood, have helped them- 
selves liberally to incidents from other 
successful farces. The old maid in 
“the Private Secretary” who believed 
in psychic forces re-appears as a 
young woman of similar tendencies. 
The burglar who figured in a once 
successful piece, “The Mysterious Mr. 
sugle,” is worked up into a delight- 
fully amusing character. The main 
story is original so far as the stage 
is concerned, and by no means impos- 
sible. A sudden order of quarantine 
while there were guests in the house 
would 
quences 


produce humorous conse- 
anywhere. In this case the 
fun is augmented by the fact that the 
old lady whom it is everybody's in 
terest to placate is unaware of the 
rather mixed marital relationship of 
the younger people. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the uses to which a 
French farce-writer would have turn 
ed such a situation. 


These young 
: ¢ . a 
American 


playwrights have 
nately kept their piece clean. 


fortu 


The tendency to pound in a funny 
idea, as with a sledge hammer, which 
mars the piece, is especially apparent 
in the way the fact that the ladies 
have preferred to be vaccinated in a 
spot that Maude Allen or Isadora 
Duncan certainly would not choose, is 
harped upon. ‘The ladies are com- 
pelled to hobble round in the last act 
as though they had wooden legs. ‘The 
real fun of the piece, especially for 
woman playgoers, who are probably 
responsible for the immense vogue of 
the farce, lies in the second act when 
the stranded people try to master the 
secrets of cookery. The lady with 
the pyschic beliefs is unceasingly 





UGO COLOMBINI, 


One of the leading tenors of the 
Montreal Opera Company, which will 
appear at the Princess Theatre next 
week. 


funny and so is the amazingly volatile 
and resourceful burglar. The piece 
as a whole lives on its situations and 
not on its lines. 

The company that presents “Seven 
Days” possesses no especial distinc- 
tion. It may have been due to the 
weather but it is long since one has 
heard so harsh and unmusical an as- 
sortment of voices. Miss Harriet 
Worthington who plays a lady who 
regards herself as another Eu- 
sapia Palladino, has a genuine comic 
gift, and the plump Mr. Willard 
Louis is as popular as a fat man 
should be. Mr. Fred Cousins as the 
burglar showed himself an agile and 
expressive pantomimist. 


* * *« 


HE concert under the auspices of 

the Toronto Women’s Musical 

Club of Toronto on the evening of 
January 5th was a genuinely delight- 
ful chamber event. Every season the 
Toronto String Quartet improves in 
efficiency and balance of tone. The 
practice of playing one classical quar- 
tet at the outset of a programme and 
by way of contrast giving some mo- 
dern work at the close is now well 
established and is unquestionably 
most effective. In the Hadyn Quar- 
tet in E flat major which opened the 
concert the vital rhythmical playing 
of the organization was such as to 
impress the listener, and the first 
violin Mr. Frank Blachford played 
with characteristic grace and suavity 
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TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


EDWARD FISHER, Mus. Deo., Musical Director 
Examinations--January 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th. 


Send for 160 page year book. 
SPRING TERM OPENS WEDNESDAY FEB. 1st 


Students may enter at any time. 
ROYAL 


xXANDRA 


LEW FIELDS PRESENTS 


In the New York Musical 
Success . 


* TILLIE’'S —= 
NIGHTMARE” 


Book and Lyrics by Edgar Smith. 
Music by A. Baldwin Sloane. 


«* 
























SEATS - Bell 
Piano Go. 
146 Yonge 
Street 





ALE 


The Famous Comedienne 


MARIE - 
RESSLER 


Practically direct after 389 Times at Lew Fields’ Herald Square 
Theatre, New York—with the Entire Original Cast of 79 
People —Mostly Pretty Girls—and an Orchestra of 19. 


THE BIGGEST SHOW ON TOUR 












































NEXT 


Princess Theatre | wax 


Toronto Engagement, One Week Only, of the Complete Permanent | 
Company and Full Orchestra of the 


MONTREAL OPERA 


Edmond Claceat sis Frances Alda 


(Under the Patronage of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor.) 








Monday, 8.15, | 


° 9 
in French Bizet Ss Carmen 
EDMOND CLEMENT as Don Jose; Esther Ferrabini as Carmen. 


Tuesday, 8.15, Puccini’s La Boheme 


in Italian 
Ferrabini as Mimi ; Ugo Colombini as Rodolphe; Pimazzoni as Marcelle. 


Wedn’sd’y, 8.15 Massenet’s Manon 


in French 
FRANCES ALDA as Manon; Louis Deru as des Grieux. 


aka’ | Puccini's La Tosca 


in Italian 
Ferrabini as Tosca, Colombini as Cavaradossi; Pimazzoni as Scarpia. 

















Friday, 8.15, — Time : Foremte . ‘ 
io alow | Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz 
Ferrabini as Suzel ; Colombini as Fritz. 
“a Delibes’ Lakme 


Alice Michot as Lakme; Louis Deru as Gerald ; Hugh Allan as Frederic. 





Saturday, 8.15, 
in Italian 


First Time in Italian 


Puccini's Madam Butterfly | 


Ferrabini as Butterfly, Colombini as Pinkerton; Hugh Allan as Sharpless. 





Full Montreal Orchestra of Forty Pieces.—‘‘The Orchestra distanced 
anything heard in (Montreal in years, save the Boston Symphony.”’— 
Musical America. 


The Full Montreal Company of One Hundred People. Complete Double Cast, ' 
French and Italian. i 

Agide Jacchia, Conductor; Director General, A. Clerk Jeannotte. } 
Prices for Toronto engagement: Monday and Wednesday, ground floor, $3 j 


and $2; balcony, $1.50, $1 and 75c; gallery (unreserved) 50c. Other 


performances—Ground floor, $2 and $1.50; balcony, $1.50, $1 and 75c; 
gallery (unreserved) 50c. 
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Glen Mawr OMURCH - RECEPTION - OONORST 
651 Spadina Ave., Toronto a F. TILLEY 
Residential and Day School Baritone Soloist | 
‘or Girls r : v 
Large Staff of Highly Quall- |_orms on application. 80 Shuter 8t., Toronto — 
fled and Experienced Teachers 
and Professors. Native French 
and German Teachers. TT 
Pupils prepared for the Uni- ROBERT STUART PIGO 
versities and for Examinations The Voice in Speaki and Si 
in Music of Toronte University, a manag 
the Conservatory of Music, and The St. George Mansions. 
the Toronto College of Music. : 








Modern Educational Methods, Refin- 
ing Influences. and Well-reguiated 
Home. Lawn Tennis and other games. 
Rink For Prospectus. apply to 


MISS VEALS, Principal. 


The Associated Board 
OF THE 


RO AL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


AND 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LONDON. FNGLAND 


For Local Examinations In Music In 
the British Empire. 


Patron—His Majesty the King. 


The Annual Examinations in 
Practical Music and Theory will be 
held throughout Canada in May 
and June, 1911. 


An Exhibition, value about $500, 
is offered annually. 


Syllabus, Music for the Examin- 
ations, and ail particulars may be 
obtained on application to 


M. WARING DAVIS, 
87 Shuter Street, Montreal, 
Resident Secretary for Canada. 





OSCAR GOLDSCHMIDT 


Late Oonductor Royal Op a, 
Cassel, Germany, 


Pianoforte and Theory 
Voice Culture and Repertoire 
(Opera Coaching, etc.) 


Studio—Heintzman & Co. Building, 
195 Yonge St. Phone M. 4092. 












PEARL V. REESOR, A.T.C.M. 


TEACHER OF 


Elocution and Dramatic Art 


Studio: Torento—47 Charles St. E 


N. 6425, 








THE CANADIAN POLYGLOT 
INSTITUTE 


(NEW SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES) 
1 CARLTON STREET, TORONTO. 
Phone M. 1015. 

French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
English, etc., etc., taught by 
“The Direct Method.” 
Endorsed by all eminent scholars. Prosa- 
pectus on application. Trial lessons free. 
PAUL ROCHAT, M.A., Principal. 








MISS MARY CAMPBELL 
Teacher of Piano 


and Olasses in the Appreciation of Music, to 


study the lives of the t com re, with 
musion illustrations of their ri ipa 


Stadio: 651 Palmerston Ave. | 
Residence: 599 Huton St. Tel. Coll. 5596. 
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BOVRIL 


18 THE FLUID BEEF OF QUALITY 


Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D., says: 
** BOVRIL Is a genuine food and rests 
. its reputation on merit.” 








BOVRIL LIMITED are purveyors to His Majesty 
King George V. 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Report of the Fifty-Fifth Annual 
General Meeting 


The Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank was 
held at their Banking House in Toronto on 11th January, 1911. 

The Vice-President, Mr. W. G. Gooderham, took the Chair. Mr. Thos. 
F. How, the General Manager, was requested to act as Secretary, and 
Messrs. George R. Hargraft and E. M. Chadwick were appointed Scrutineers. 

The following report was then read: 

The Directors of the Bank of Toronto beg to present their Report for 


the year ending 30th November, 1910, accompanied by a statement of the 
affairs of the Bank on that date. 














PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Balance at credit of Profit and Loss, on 30th November, 

1909, was Sie. mau at nai esr wie art tal a Site SoRr a: dca S/he Busco A eiauae Reais AUER ose $68,871 49 
The Net Profits for the year, after making full provision for all 

bad and doubtful debts, and deducting exnenses, interest ac- 

crued on deposits and rebate on current discounts, amount- 

OG tO Th SUM Of 25) se ae 589,656 96 


This sum has been appropriated as follows: 
Dividends at ten per cent 


ck dete ce Ke sh Gs Bel ak SA eae Sacer ee 
Transferred to Officers’ Pension Fund .. ; ia ecee eat 15.000 00 
Written off Bank Premises Ri hark 1e1k iam YR Oi ew, core: O18: Ge etene ae ° 48,751 36 


CRITiCd FOr weed CO AOR PORT 666-6¢eca 60 8a RETR A ES Howe WO 194,777 09 
$658,528 45 


et me ee 


The country has continued to make rapid progress, its population has 
largely increased, new sections have been developed, and general business 
conditions have been favorable. 


The Bank has shared in the prosperity consequent thereon, and has 
added to its active business as well as to its resources.. 

Eight new branches have been opened during the year, making the total 
number eighty-five. 

The new Offices are at Bredenbury, Churchbridge, Glenavon, Kipling, 
Montmartre and Vibank, in the Province of Saskatchewan, and at Porcupine, 


and at the corner of Dundas and Talbot Streets, London, in the Province of 
Ontario. 


The Head Office of the Bank has occupied its present premises for fifty 
years, and during these years the business has largely outgrown the available 
accommodation, The Board has, therefore, had plans prepared for the 
erection of new offices at an advantageous site on King and Bay Streets, 
and building operations are about to be commenced. 

Mr. W. H. Beatty, the President of the Bank, having intimated to the 
Directors a desire to be relieved of the duties and responsibilities of his 
position as President, the Directors, with regret, complied with his request. 
Mr. Beatty has been a member of the Board for twenty-nine years, during 
twenty-four of which he served as Vice-PresidJent and five as President. 
Throughout those years he has been unremitting in active and faithful ser- 
vice to promote and safeguard the interests of the Bank. The Directors 
have pleasure in stating that he wil! continue to be a member of the Boari. 

To occupy.the Presidency thus vacated the Board elected Mr. Coulson, 
who now retires from the position of Genera! Manager. Mr. Coulson has 
served the Bank for the long period of fifty-four years, during the past 
thirty-four years of which he has, with singular ability and fidelity, perfomed 
the duties of General Manager. As President he will still be influential in 
directing the affairs of the Bank, anJj continue services which the Board 
regard as invaluable. 

Mr. Henderson, also, after forty-two years’ service in the Bank, is retir- 
ing from the position of Assistant General Manager, and the Directors pur- 
pose at this meeting to ask the Shareholders to elect him to a seat on the 
Board, where, as a member of its executive his services to the Bank will be 
retained. 

To fill the position of General Manager the Board selected Mr. Thomas F. 
How, Manager of the Montreal Branch, and he has entered upon the duties 
of his office. 


Your Directors believe that these changes will result in great advantage 
to the Bank 


The Head Office and Branches of the Bank have undergone the usual 
careful inspection. 

In accordance with the regular practice in this Bank, a Commitiece of 
three Directors have inspected the Cash, Securities and Loans at the Head 
Office,,and have verified the figures of the statement rresented to you. As 
a result of this examination they reported their belief that the accompanying 
Statement truly represents the position of the Bank. 

All of which is duly submitted. 

W. G. GOODERHAM, 

Vice-President. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


30th NOVEMBER, 1910 


LIABILITIES. 





Notes in Circulation 


$4,018,580 00 
Deposits bearing interest 





Deposits not bearing interest ..... ad wan casa 5,991,522 41 
—— — 36,985,719 31 
Balances due to other Banks ........ eae ats 78,091 17 
Quarterly Dividend, payable Ist December, 
ReaR css os Bid aare eat can MOA oer RIMES es $100.000 00 
Dividends unpaid .... e« e-» at ae ae 320 00 





100,320 00 


$41,182,710 48 


Capitel. paid. On aiisee cae we weeks ae ‘ ‘ 4,000,000 00 
PORE ete a tate nite take pdt) pina “gr qitinvia habvae vata ta 4,750,000 00 
Interest Accrued on Deposit Receipts anl Re- 
bate on Notes Discounted.... . rr 186,909 90 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account carried 
forward eed skal Pater wate ate 194,777 09 
— ——a 9,131,686 99 
$50,214,397 47 
ASSETS. aa i 
Gold and Silver Coin on hand... $774.965 68 


Dominion Notes on hand 5,006,928 00 


Notes of and Chegues on other Banks 
Balances due from other Banks iit ashe tania 
Deposit with Dominion Government for se- 
curity of Note Circulation ...... sta es 
Government, Municipal, Railway and other 
Debentures. OBE BlOCKS.. -6.c's vc icaac- Seas 
Call and Short Loans on Stocks and Bonds... 


Loans and Bills Discounted... 
Loans to other Banks secured ee ey pies eh: 
Overdue Debts (estimated loss provided for) 








Bank Premises a E $5,178,635 27 


900,000 00 


$50,314,397 47 
ee ne comma 
D. COULSON, 
General Manager. 


The Report was adopted and By-laws were passed increasing the num- 
ber of Directors to eleven and authorizing the Directors to aiaak iene of their 
number as_Second Vice-President. 


A motion was also passed tendering the President, 


Directors the hearty thanks of the Stockholders for th 
the affairs of the Bank during the year, 


The following were elected Directors for the year: Wil ' 
Beatty, William George Gooderham, Robert Reford, Hon. Ghasien or 
Hyman, Robert Meighen, William Stone, John Macdonald, Lt--Col. Albert 
Paward Gooderham, Nicholas Bawlf, Duncan Coulson, Tita Mice teen 

At a subsequent meeting of the new Board Mr. Duncan C a 
elected President, Mr. W. G. Gooderham, Vice-President, and gms 
Henderson, Second Vice-President. 


Vice-President and 
eir management of 































of tone. The banner number of the 
evening was, however, Dvorak’s quin- 
tet, opus 81, with Miss Mary Cald- 
well at the piano, It is a work replete 
with the idiomatic qualities that so 


_ delight one in Bohemian composers 


like Dvorak and Smetana. The sec- 
ond movement, a Dumka, that is to 
say a sort of Bohemian elegy, is par- 
ticularly sensuous in quality, with 
beautiful opportunities for all the in- 
struments. One particularly noted 
the luscious quality of Mr. F.C. Smith 
the viola player. In the Scherzo and in 
the Finale, which demanded great exe- 
cution onthe part of the pianiste, Miss 
Caldwell literally led all the way. 
Her performance was not only bril- 
liant but it had a fire and rhythmical 
appeal that carried an_ essentially 
critical audience off its feet. Miss 
Mabel Beddoe, a magnetic and fin- 
ished singer, who is heard at her best 
in a concert which partakes of the 
salon character, sang with rare inter- 
pretative skill. Her rendering of 
Chadwick’s infectious “Danza” was 
especially good, 


Nucl Cha knsilf 
THE THEATRES 


A veritable carnival of mirth is sche- 
duled to begin at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre, beginning Monday night, when 
Lew Fields presents Marie Dressler in 
her greatest triumph, ‘Tillie’s Night- 
mare.”’ Marie Dressler comes direct from 
350 performances at the Lew Fields’ Her: 
ald Square Theatre, New York, with a 
record unsurpassed by any musical 
comedy Broadway has seen since “The 
Girl Behind the Counter,” having play- 
ed there for 389 continuous performan- 
ces. Miss Dressler is seen in the char- 
acter of Tillie Blobbs, a boarding house 
drudge in a small town. Tired out, she 
falls asleep, and her nightmare. forms 
the story of the play. The surprises af- 
forded by the unfolding of the plot form 
most attractive features, Tillie’s experi- 
ences taking her to New York and Paris. 
Mr. Fields has spared no money in as- 
sembling the production of ‘Tillle’s 
Nightmare,” and he has surrounded his 
star with a cast of 79 players. 


* * * 


Marie Dressler will be followed at the 
Royal Alexandra by Liebler and Com- 
pany’s big production of “The Fourth 
Estate,”” the newspaper play by Joseph 
Medill Patterson and Harriet Ford that 
proved one of the dramatic sensations 
of last season in both New York and 
Chicago. Few plays have so much to 
offer that is interesting, and few plays 
take to “the road’ so highly recom- 
mended. 


xk ok * 


Miss Percy Haswell will use Shake- 
speare as a vaudeville offering when she 
shortly appears in a_ sketch built of 
scenes from “As You “ike It’? and ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew.” The Playlet is 
by Allen Fawcett and is called “Master 
Will’s Players,” and has but three char- 
acters. Parading as an ambitious boy, 
Miss Haswell will appear as ftosalind 
and Katherine. 

a a 


When Winthrop Ames was selected by 
the millionaire theatre owners to guide 
the destinies of that beautiful temple of 
drama and art, the New Theatre, he 
knew that In order to create and hold 
to the ideal for which the institution 
was created, that he would have to se- 
cure for his comnanies stars and play- 
ers that were only of recognized ability. 
Fy request of the directors, one of the 
first engagements made was with Wil- 
Nam A. Brady for Grace George, her 
manager. It was the highest tribute to 
Miss George that could possibly be paid 
her, as it was an unsought honor that 
comes to but few. but sought for by 
every star In America. Miss George and 
Mr. Brady fully realized the compliment, 
but felt in duty bound to the road man- 
agers and the public that at that time 
they could not accent, as Miss George 
was already booked for an extended road 
tour, which Mr. Brady refused to can- 
cel. But there was a tacit understand- 
ing that at the ending of the tour 
Miss George would appear at the New 
Theatre in at least one play during the 
season. This was conceded, and on the 
fulfilment of her road engagements she 
appeared as per promise in the charac- 
ter part of Lady Teazle in ‘‘The School 
for Scandal.” The engagement was a 
most extraordinary one, and was ex- 
tended twice on account of the large 
patronage. It was originally intended 
that *“‘The School for Scandal” would he 
used as Miss George’s starring vehicle 
this season, when the manuscript of 
“Sauce for the Goose’ was submitted to 
Mr. Brady. 


x= * * 
Avery Hopwood, who shares’ with 
Mary Roberts Rinehart the credit for 


the success of, as well as the royalties for 
the comedy, ‘Seven Days,” Is a young 
man of about thirty and a recent graduv- 
ate of Michigan University. Mr. Hop- 
wood relates that when two years ago 
last spring it came to getting down to 
work on “Seven Days,”’ he was especial- 
ly in need of bracing up, having had a 
particularly trying winter There was 
no time for a holiday in the mountains, 
and anyway the author lived in the 
cotntry, his preference in that respect 
resembling that of many writers and 


artists. His home is a farm at Croton- 
on-Hudson. Here he maintains a bache- 
lor establishment. He purchased the 


farm because !t combined many features 
neceseary to the dramatist—country and 
nearness to New York, his market place. 
Making the best of necessity, Mr. Hop- 
wood determined to bring the mountain 
air to himself. It was all about his 
farm. coming from the glorious heights 
of the Hudson. so all he had to do was 
to get out in it 


a 


Heading the bill at Shea's Theatre 
next week is the latest of the miniature 
musical comedies, “The Photo Shop,” 
Jesse Lasky’s biggest and newest offer- 
ing. Manager Shea has for several sea- 
sons been presenting the Lasky attrac- 
tions and they are popular with Shea- 
going audiences. The special attractions 
for the week are York and Adams, the 
Hebrew comedians; Albert Hole, phe- 
nomenal boy soprano; Harry First and 
Co.. presenting “The Strongest Link’’: 
Cliff Rerzac, with his animal circus; Paul 
La Croix, the mad hatter: Wills and 
Hassen, De Renzo and La Due. and the 
Kinetograph. 

* *« * 


The Trocadere Burlequers, Charles H. 
Waldron’s ‘Touring Company,” comes 
direct from Waldron’s Casino, Boston, 
for a week’s engagement at the Gayety 
Theatre next week. “Finney at the 
North Pole,” with a score by Harry Al- 
ford. is full of music that is catchy, and 
the choruses have not been excelled in 
burlesque at any time. 





Patience as a Fine Art. 


‘PEAKING of the philosophical 
temper, there is no class of men 
whose society is more to be desired 
for this quality than that of plumbers. 
They are the most agreeable men I 
know; . and the ‘boys in the business 
begin to be very agreeable very early. 
I suspect the secret of it is that they 
are agreeable by the hour. In the 
dryest days my fountain became dis- 
abled; the pipe was stopped up. A 
couple of plumbers, with the imple- 
ments of their craft, came out to view 
the situation. There was a good deal 
of difference of opinion about where 
the stoppage was. I found the plumb- 
ers perfectly willing to sit down and 
talk about it—talk by the hour. Some 
of their guesses and remarks were ex- 
ceedingly ingenious; and their gen- 
eral observations on’ other subjects 
were excellent in their way, and could 
hardly have been better if they had 
been made by the job. The work 
dragged a little—as it is apt to do by 
the hour. The plumbers had occasion 
to make me several visits. Sometimes 
they would find, upon arrival, that 
they had forgotten some indispensable 
tool, and one would go back to the 
shop, a mile and a half, after it, and 
his companion would await his return 


with the most exemplary patience and | 


sit down and talk, always by the hour. 
I do not know but it is a habit to have 
something wanted at the shop. They 
seemed to me very good workmen and 
always willing to talk and stop about 
the job, or anything else, when I went 
near them. Nor had they any of 
that impetuous hurry that is said to 
be the bane of our American civiliza- 
tion. To their credit be it said that 
I never observed anything of it in 
them. They can afford to wait. Two 
of them will sometimes wait nearly 
half a day while a comrade goes for 
a tool. They are patient and philoso- 
phical. It is a great pleasure to meet 
such men. One only wishes there was 
some work he could do for them by 
the hour. There ought to be recipro- 
city. I think they have very nearly 
solved the problem of Life; it is to 
work for other people, never for your- 
self, and get your pay by the hour. 
You then have no anxiety and little 
work. If you do things by the job 


you are perpetually driven; the hours, 


are scourges. If you work by the 
hour, you gently sail on the stream of 
Time, which is always bearing you on 
to the haven of Pay, whether you 
make any effort or not. Working by 
the hour tends to make one moral. A 
plumber working by the job, trying 
to unscrew a rusty refractory nut in 
a cramped position, where the tongs 
continually slipped off, would swear; 
but I never heard one of them swear 
or exhibit the least impatience at such 
a vexation, working by the hour. 
Nothing can move a man who is paid 
by the hour. How sweet the flight 





The Finest People in the Land 


select 


“The Gerhard 


Heintzman” 


Piano for their homes! 


There are a good many reasons 


for this—the scientific scale, the won- 


derful tone, the es 


tablished reputation 


and the pleasing appearance are a few 


of them, but the main reason is that it 
is THE ARTISTIC STANDARD 
which all people of taste and refine- 


ment wish to have 


in their homes. 


Gerhard Heintzman, Limited 


41-43 Queen St., W. 


of time seems to his calm mind !— 
Charles Dudley Warner. 








Thimbles. 


HE thimble is a Dutch invention, 

and was first brought to Eng- 

land by one John Lofting, who be- 

gan its manufacture at Islington in 
1695. 

Its name was derived from the 
words “thumb” and “bell.” Origin- 
ally it was called “thumbell,’ then 
“thumble,” and finally “thimble.” It 
is recorded that thimbles were first 
worn on the thumb; but we can 
scarcely conceive how they could be 
of much service so used. 

Formerly thimbles were made of 
brass and iron only, but now they 
are shown in gold, silver, steel, horn, 
ivory, and even glass. 

There is a thimble owned by the 
Queen of Siam that is shaped like a 
lotus bud, the royal flower. It is of 
gold, thickly studded with diamonds, 
and is held to be the most costly ar- 
ticle of the kind in the world. 

In Naples very pretty thimbles 
composed of lava from Mount Vesu- 
Vius are occasionally sold, but rather 
as curiosities than as articles of real 
utility, being, by 
treme 
easily broken. 


reason of the ex- 


] 


brittleness of the lava, very 


—_——_—___ --~< eo —-—- - ---—— 


Perhaps silence is golden because 
sometimes it is so hard to get. 


MARIE DRESSLER, 
The Canadian, who Is one of America’s most talented comediennes, and who 


will be seen in ‘Tillle’s Nightmare’”’ 
week. 


at the Royal Alexandra Theatre next 


New Salesrooms: 


; - - Toronto 





SHE A’S THEATRE 


Matinees:| WEEK OF | Evenings: 

iDaily 280. JAN. 16 | 25, 60, 75c. 

First Appearance of Lasky’s Newest 
Offering, 


THE PHOTO SHOP 


With Chas. J. Stine and Mamie Fleming. 
DE RENZO AND LA DUE, 
The Aerial Wonders. 


ALBERT HOLE 


England’s Phenomenal Boy Soprano. 


HARRY FIRST & CO, 


In a Sensational One Act Play, ‘‘The 
Strongest Link.’”’ 
WILLS AND HASSEN, 
Novelty Balancers. 


PAUL LaCROIX 


The Mad Hatter. 


CLIFF BERZAC 


Comedian and Tiny Ponies. 
THE KINETOGRAPH, 
All New Pictures.. 
Special Extra Attraction, 


YORK & ADAMS 


Late Stars of ‘‘Playing the Ponles.’’ 








GAYETY 


HIGH CLASS 


BURLESQUE 


DAILY MATINEES.LADIES 10¢ 


WEEK OF JAN. 16 
That Massive ‘*Girlie’’ Show 


CHARLES H. WALDRON’S 
TOURING COMPANY 


The Always Famous 


TROGADERO 
BURLESQUERS 


Introducing the Talented Young 
Comedian and Producer 


FRANK FINNEY 
Who Brings You His Newest 
Musical Jingle, Called 
‘“*Finney at the North Pole.’’ 


JAN. 23—-NEW ‘JERSEY LILLIES’ 








NATIONAL 
CHORUS 


ALBERT HAM, Mus. Doc., Conductor 


Yolando Mero 


PIANISTE 


Margaret Keyes 


CONTRALTO 


Thurs., Jan. 19th 
MASSEY HALL 


Plan opens to public Monday, Jan. 16th 


eA aL 


Proof of the value of a thorough 
business training is the success of 
the graduates of The Central Busi- 
ness College of Toronto. Our new 
catalogue will be mailed on request. 
Write W. H. SHAW, Pres., 

395 Yonge St., Toronto. 





~~ MINIATURE PAINTERS 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE MISSES CASHFORD 


19 Burlington Road, 
Bayswater, London, W., Engiand. 
Terms from $16. 
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The famous haad- 
tufted 


RUGS 
ABBEY LEIX 


can be woven in any de- 
sign, color or size without 
seam. The dyes are fast, 
and in the wear they do 
not take on the greasy, 
matted appearance that 
disfigures the many imi- 
tations. Qualities from 
$10.50 per square yard. 














THE 


Thornton-Smith 


COMPANY 
11 King St. W., Toronto 








Home Improvements 


1 ration makes the home 
igreeable and considerably 
itrinsic value. Ask 


in estimate. 


‘reases its 





Office Phone, M. 2677. 


‘e Phone, Col. 435. 


JAMES J. O'HEARN & SON 


DECORATORS 
249 QUEEN ST. WEST 











FEARMAN’S 


Star Brand 
BACON 


is the best Bacon 





FOSTER 


PRESCRIPTION OPTICIAN 
Tel. Main 4348. 





“The quality goes in before 
the name goes on.” 








BREDIN’S 


Fruit Loaf 
22a: 


Just that much more skill 
than is necessary to make 
the best of plain white 
and brown breads_ which 
come from the Bredin’s 
ovens is used in preparing 
and baking the Fruit Loaf— 
a most delicious 
bread. 








dessert 
Made from the finest ingre- 
dients and liberally fruited, 
and as wholesome and nutri- 
tious as it is appetizing and 
tasty. 


10 Cents. 
Phones College 761 and 
Parkdale 1585. Bakeries 


160-164 Avenue Road and 
Bloor and Dundas Streets. 


for nervous people. Taken 
at night, it acts as a harmless 


and very effective hypnotic. | 
Celming and « nerve tonic— | 
neurishes and strengthens 
Palatable and without any 
disagreeable after | 


of British Columbia. 
bungalow type, 















15 Queen E. 
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A Typical British Columbia Home. 
N this page will be seen a picture of a typical Vancouver 

residence, thoroughly representative of the province 
This house is a development of the 
and its interiors are particularly interest 
ing as an illustration of what the coast architects are ac 
complishing in the way of home-like effects. As a rule, 
only simple elements of composition are employed, and 
mainly the results are obtained from well-poised and well- 
restrained lines, simnle window grouping, low, sheltering 
roofs, convenience of plan, and effective exterior and in- 
terior stains. Of course, British Columbia fir, owing to its 
availability, is the material usually employed for both ex- 
ternal and internal work; and while this wood in its rich 
grain, and splendid staining surfaces gives opportunity 


Residence of H. D. Hulme, Vancouver—A clapboara 


usually prevalent in British Columbia for small moderate priced dwelling 
Architect. 


for certain effects, yet this in itself is purely a secondary 
advantage, as the design and architectural scheme couid 
be equally as well reproduced in the materials common 
to other vicinities. 





Winter Gardening. 


a. friend who had spent some time with us during 

the summer when the garden was in its poppied, 
rosy heyday wrote to me when December snows arrived: 
“Now that winter is here I supnose your friends may ex- 
pect to hear from you once in a while, as you will cer- 
tainly be forced willy nilly to lay down your rake and 
hoe,” writes Hanna Rion in The Craftsman. 

It was the second of December when I smiled quizzi- 
cally over this letter and wondered if this city moth would 
believe me if I told her I looked forward to one of my 
busiest months in the garden—that there would not be a 
day’s cessation of the labor and joy in the out-of-doors. 

This is a blessed provision of necessity, for with the 
first brittle taste of December and the crisping of energy, 
the very frost in the nostrils whets the muscles to toil, and 
with every breath of the ever-chilling air there is the 
message to hurry, to achieve, before the ice-bound days 
of January are upon us. 


So on the second of December I tossed aside the gray 


partner, arms laden with our precious horde of freshly 
arrived Japanese lilies, making our way toward the Peony 
Kingdom. Then from the cellar was fetched the big box 
of sand which we had carefully stored away one warm 





artificially scented letter, and sallied forth with my garden , 


“Hallway, residence of H. D. Hulme—Looking towards the entrance and living room, 
treatment an interior that is both comfortable and in good taste. 


scarlet-splashed autumn day, in expectation of this ex 
citing December morning. 


The few inches of snow were lifted with a spade and 
the earth proved to be frozen only a little over an inch. 
Holes twelve inches deep were dug, then the good old 
wheelbarrow was squeaked upon the scene laden with a 
rich compost of old manure and decaved sod and weeds. 
The holes were given two inches of compost in the bot 
tom, then a heaping trowel of sand was thrown in to make 
a bed for the great luscious, burr, artichoke-like Auratum 
bulbs to lie in, with a counterplane of the same sand to 
cover them. We then filled the hole with the mingled 
compost and original soil. 


Leaves which we had also prudently saved in gunny 
sacks for this purpose, were then piled over the hole, 
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and shingle house, which typifies the construction 
structures. E. Stanley Mitton, 


while over them moderately fresh manure was laid for the 
triple purpose of holding the leaves in place, warmth and 
spring fertilization. 

My garden partner and I always have great difficulty 
to avoid coming to blows over the subject of depth in 
planting. Haven't you met the variety of gardener who 
would, if left to himself, always plant everything in the 
centre of the earth’s axis if he could dig that deep? Well, 
then you know what I have to contend with, and what 
spirited discussions and stilted dignity occur before a 
compromise is reached. 

The larger Auratum bulbs should be planted ten inches 
deep; the Speciosum Melpomene and smaller lily bulbs 
about six inches. 

All told, we planted twenty-six lilies among the 
peonies; the latter will give the bulbs shade about the 
stalks in summer, conserving the moisture, while the 


foliage of the peonies will make exquisite leafy vases for 
the bouquets of lilies to rise from. 


With tired backs but gleeful hearts we trudged toward 
the house, and on the way I stooped and brushed the snow 
off a border, finding a quantity of very fresh sweet alys- 
sum smiling happily under their glittering cover. Across 
the path in a nook under the white lilac were several 


clumps of brave purple stocks looking like monster double 
violets, 


The next few days were spent distributing manure 
about the raspberries and blackberries, mulching straw 
berries and rhubarb. The hardy chrysanthemums were 
reluctantly cut down, for they still displayed touches of 
yellow, red, pink and white in the centre within the 
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and drink half a glass on arising in the morning. 


MANERAL ‘WATER 


A gentle and wholesome Laxative Water plays an A 
important part in maintaining good health. It 


Bottle 
Contains 
Many 
Doses 
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IT IS NECESSARY 


that your bathroom fixtures should be both sanitary and 


durable. 
as well. 


Modern Bathrooms are artistic in appearance 
In selecting the fixtures and appointments for 


your bathroom, you will undoubtedly want the most mod- 


ern ideas in enamel-ware construction. 


We would like 


you to ask your architect or plumber, or to send direct to 


us for information about 


“ALEXANDRA” WARE 


It is hygienic, cannot crack, ard in appearance lends itself 
to the pleasing and artistic decoration of your home. 


Get our i 


deas. 


the Standard Jdeal Company, cta. 


119 King Street East. 


Sales Offices and Show Rooms: 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg. 





Head Office and Factorles: 
Port Hope, Canada. 


is a delight to the eye 
and a joy to the palate 
—one of the world’s 
noted table waters—and 


mixes witn anything. 
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Ft O SAY THE LEAST, when the food particles 





teeth their opportunity for mischief ends. 


that opportunity becomes 


teeth receive a regular antiseptic cleansing with 


YOUR DRUGG!ST 
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SELLS IT, 9 = 7 MMPLE 
- send 3c. stamp to 
Tins, 15c., 30c, and 45c. FE. C. CALVERT & CO., 
Syetehjen Top Glass Jar, 349. Dorchester St. West 
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Silenium. 

paPeRai was discovered in 1817, 

by Berzelius, in the residue of 
a sulphuric compound. For a long 
time it was used only in laboratory 
experiments. Graham Bell utilized its 
electric conductivity, when he con- 
structed the photophone, and he made 
it useful again in transmitting sound 
by light radiations, From the year 
silenium was discovered, savants 
studied it and everything relating to 
it. During the last five years the re- 
markable results obtained by. Pro- 
fessor Klein, of the University of 
Munich, have proved that sitenium 
can be used as a combustible instead 
of coal; that it has power to increase 
the intensity of sound; that is notably 
facilitates the manufacture of glass; 
that it is one of the best reactive 


are brushed from the 


But 
slight indeed when the 










Montreal. 


Rowder 


agents of nitric acid; and that it is 
may assist in the solution of many of 
the problems of color photography 
It is probably that silenium will be 
used extensively in therapeutics, and 
that it will perform remarkable and 
varied work in industry as well as in 
chemical research. 

Silenium is found almost every- 
where. It abounds in “zorgite,” a 
lead product of Argentina; it exists 
(in composition) in copper, cobalt, 
bismuth, mercury, and South-Ameri- 
can thallium. In the volcanoes of the 
islands of Lipari it is found in.a pure 
condition, 

ee a 

Lots of people are bubbling over 

with enthusiasm, but bubbles don't 


accomplish much 
a 


It is never’ too late to promise. 
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Living room, residence of H. D. Hulme—Note th 
scheme in general. E. Stanley Mitton, Architect. 


brownish edges of the frosted outer petals. The stalks 
were cut close to the new growth already courageously 
making haste for the next season. ‘The plants were then 
mulched with leaves and manure. 

Between labors we sat on the garden bench under the 
pines where the chickadees came and “sassed” us while 
a red-headed woodpecker drummed on the tree trunk 
above our heads. 

The green Dutch and white Italian benches are always 
left out all winter in our garden, for why should we not 
enjoy a peaceful comfortable hour in the out-of-doors 
when it is in its most beautiful white winter stage ? 

Each morning after breakfast we steal out to find if 
Bre’r Rabbit has been to visit us during the night. I 
always feel a little thrill when I see the pathetic hunted 
tracks of the poor things. I wish there were some way 
in which one could convey a general invitation to all their 
race to make winter quarters in the safe refuge of our 
garden where many borders of Scotch pinks will feed 
them generously. Here we find half frozen apples from 
which a rabbit made a midnight supper, and there he has 
nibbled the Brussels sprouts. 

This reminds me of that most profitable of all winter 
vegetables—Brussels sprouts. It seems so delightfully 
paradoxical to go out in a December snow and pick quarts 
of these tight little green rosettes, which are only made 
more delectable by the very cold that is death to most 
other members of their vegetable family. Last year we 
gathered sprouts far into January. 

For our lunch we now dig into the frosty ground and 
pull forth appetizing parsnips, while for salad there is the 
chicory. By cutting down the chicory leaves in the fall, 
banking slightly as for celery, then placing rather fresh 
manure over them to quite a depth, it is possible to have 
fresh salad far into the winter from one’s own garden. 

The idle hotbed had been filled in the late fall with the 


— 


Dining room, 


celery not put in the deep earth trench. Just before 
Christmas we took off the great covering of corn shocks 
and snow from the top and on opening the sashes found 
not a trace of frost inside; the celery leaves were as 
green and white as though they had been flourishing out 
under a summer sun. We selected the most perfectly de- 
veloped ones, filling many crates which we stored in the 
cellar for our own use during the next two months. One 
particularly fine crate we sent to friends in the city, to 
add to their Christmas cheer. On the 24th the Christmas 
tree was cut—always with a qualm, for it seems so cruel 
to end its life in the woods for such a brief gay existence 
indoors. 

We had saved enough sand from the lily planting to 
use for the Christmas tree. The trunk was placed in a 
tub or bucket and the sand filled in about it, making the 
firmest and neatest arrangement possible and the simplest. 


For the Christmas table decoration there is nothing 
prettier than cyclamen. No other flower will stand the 
hardships of indoor winter life as well as the cyclamen. 
It needs but little sun and will continue to bloom under 
the most vacillating conditions of heat and cold, light and 
darkness. It only seems fair though, that between mea!s 
it should be given a chance at some bright window to 
enjoy a more natural existence. 





Paint Coatings for Concrete. 


J HE use of cement concrete for structural purposes h1s 
already become world-wide, and it’is increasing at 
a rapid rate. Heretofore little attention has been paid to 


—_— sta . 


€ cross strapping of ceiling, and the attractiveness of the 


coatings for concrete. Enough time has now elapsed to 
show that cement concrete alone is not as durable as 
might be wished partly because the cement either contains 
free lime or develops free lime within itself, after setting. 
Furthermore, concrete in order to compete with other 
structural materials had to be economically handled and 
roughly finished, and its resulting unsightly appearance 
has attracted from its desirability. It is therefore clear 
that there is great necessity for both protective and deco- 
rative coatings for concrete. The problem of waterproof- 
ing concrete is being studied from several standpoints 
besides that of applying protective coating. For instance, 
the endeavor to reduce the voids in concrete to a mini- 
mum, as well as to obtain uniformly finely ground cement 
and to eliminate the tendency of the cement to form free 
lime in setting, are all absolutely necessary steps in the 
production of a waterproofed concrete and are the special 
business of the cement manufacturer and engineer of 
construction to work out. 


Much experimental work is under way with regard to 
waterproofing concrete by means of the addition of vari- 
ous foreign substances in small quantities to the aggre- 
gate. Some of these materials are of mineral composition 
and others are organic. Many compounds are now on the 
market, but the composition of most of them is not pub- 
lished. Some analyses have been made recently on a 
series of compounds widely advertised for use in water- 
proofing, strengthening, or decorating concrete. Among 
the materials contained were stearic acid compounds, 
gums, waxes, soaps, mineral chlorides, inert pigments, 
and asphalt derivatives. Much interesting information is 
given regarding the composition of such compounds, al- 
though the names of the particular compounds are not 
given. The possibility of ultimate deleterious effects on 
concrete from the use of these internal waterproofing 
materials is a subject for joint study by engineers and 





residence of H. D. Hulme---In Keeping with tne architectural character of the living room. 
The sideboard with windows above is a noteworthy feature. 


E. Stanley Mitton, Architect. 


paint chemists. In addition to proving the advantages of 
such materials as water excluders, it should be determined 
whether they may corrode the steel used in reinforcing 
concrete or whether they may affect the set and tensile 
strength of the cement itself 


It is particularly the province of the paint chemists to 
study the subject of paint coatings for concrete. Oil coat- 
ings have been found to be badly affected by the free lime 
present, which causes saponification and subsequent solu- 
tion of the saponified coating. The porosity of cement 
or concrete surfaces causes an absorption or suction effect 
that renders it necessary to apply to a given area three 
or four times as much paint as would cover an equivalent 
area of wood. Two very important lines of investigatiou 
are therefore suggested—the neutralization of the free 
lime in the cement and concrete and the proper filling and 
treatment of the pores of the concrete—in order to pre- 
vent the suction of any paint that may be applied later. 

———-2—-e 

Henry George, Jr., who was elected to Congress the 
other day in New York, inherits his father’s vigor of 
mind. He left school at seventeen to become his fathe-'s 
secretary, later was a reporter on the Brooklyn Eagle, 
then was on the Standard, started by the elder George 
in 1887; after that newspaper changed hands he was a 
correspondent for various papers, at home and abroad. 
When his father, nominated for the mayoralty of New 
York in 1897, died just as the campaign was closing, 
the son took his place on the ticket. For the last ten 
years his time has been occupied with writing, travelling, 
and lecturing. 
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IMPERIAL NAV;AL STRATEGY 
(Continued from page 5.) 


at all events there may be a big war into which Great 
Britain may be drawn. 


Germany is building a very big navy. As I have al- 
ready said, I shall not go into statistics, but the general 
fact is that the German navy is not quite as strong as the 
British navy, but that it is so large that to keep its forces 
on the spot superior the British navy has been compelled 
to draw in its outlying fleets. In 1904 Britain had a 
powerful fleet of battleships in the Pacific; to-day she 
has none, Some years ago she had a very large fleet in 
the Mediterranean; to-day it is about Nalf its former 
strength. Thus there now are very few British battle- 
ships away from the shores of Great Britain, and on those 
Shores there are a great many. I must mention another 
circumstance to you, and that is that for the moment 
the German fleet is picketed more strictly than ever were 
the fleets of Great Britain’s rivals before. It is penned 
up in the North Sea; there are only two ways out of the 
North Sea, one by the Straits of Dover and the English 
Channel; the other by the passage between Norway and 
Scotland, broken as that is by the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. Great Britain keeps one big fleet in the English 
Channel and another about the Orkneys. and thus has 
the North Sea shut up. If there were no other big navies 
in the world, the situation would be very satisfactory. 


But here is where the grand problem is. 
two other great navies in the world. One is on the coast 
of the United States. One is on the coast of Japan. The 
British navy has boxed the German navy up in the North 
Sea by leaving these two other navies unwatched. 
pose that the British Empire were to have friction with 
one of these other powers; it would be unecessary to send 
a fleet to watch that power’s fleet; and then British super- 
iority in the North Sea would decline, and might dis- 
appear. There is reason to believe that the Germans cal- 
culate that sooner or later Great Britain will be forced 
to send to some distant ocean a detachment so large that 
the remainder left in home waters will be inferior to the 
whole German navy, concentrated in one striking force. 
I have seen it stated that the German calculation is that 
Great.Britain ultimately must place forty per cent. of her 
force in the Pacific, so that the real German problem is 
to over-match, not the whole British fleet, but sixty per 
cent. of it. That is the second governing fact in Imperial 
Naval Strategy. 


There are 


Sup- 


* * * 


wit regard to the American fleet, I must enroll my- 

self among those who do not expect an Anglo- 
American war. My reasons are not wholly sentimental. 
For one thing, ever since the Spanish American war of 
1898, American policy has taken a turn which on the 
whole makes for agreement with Great Britain. For an- 
other thing, a real, determined Anglo-American war 
would mean nothing less than this—that both would be 
ruined. They would be so weakened as to be unable to 
resist other great’ powers, and the leadership of the world 
would go to some non-English-speaking country; perhaps 
to a non-Caucasian one. I think the consciousness of this 
fact is penetrating the political mind of both countries. 
I leave out, accordingly, any account of the American 
navy as a probable centre of hostility. 


At present Great Britain and Japan are in alliance, 
but the alliance expires in 1915 and it is understood that 
it is not likely to be renewed. I shall not discuss politics 
further than to observe that after 1915 Japan will be free 
to pursue her own policy and that her policy might clash 
with that of Canada, or with that of Australia, or with 
the interests of Great Britain in the Far East. The fact 
is that Japan at the present moment is irresistibly strong 
in the Pacific. She has an army of 1,200,000 excellent 
soldiers and plenty of merchant ships in which to send 
them across the ocean. She has a large and efficient 
navy. Great Britain has only three or four armoured 
cruisers in the Pacific. We can hardly expect the British 
Fmpire to acquiesce permanently in this state of affairs. 
Sooner or later it must have an answering armed force 
in the Pacific. That is the German calculation. But the 
German calculation is that the United Kingdom must drain 
her strength by supporting that force. Suppose that we, 
the people of Greater Britain, were to club together and 
supply it. 

In this connection I may notice the argument which 
one hears from time to time, that if Canada were to de- 
tach herself from the Empire the United Kingdom would 
still be obliged to maintain the same naval force; and that 
therefore Canada imposes no burden on the United King- 
dom, Whatever may have been the case in former per- 
iods, it is no longer the case now. It is the need for keep- 
ing strong in the Pacific which constitutes the real dif- 
ficulty of the United Kingdom; that need is imposed on 
the Empire because it has three white communities es- 
tablished on the Pacific—Canada, Australia and New Zea 
land. If there were no such communities, if the interests 
of the Empire in the Pacific were confined to the trade 
of the United Kingdom with the Far East, the preblem 
of the mastery of the Pacific would assume an entirely 
different shape. That is our problem. We have added 
it to the other difficulties of the British Empire. 

Now observe this fact. For us a fleet in the Pacific 
should be sufficient. We have no idea of invading any 
Asiatic country, and so do not need a large army for that 
purpose. All we desire, if we clash with a Pacific power, 
is to keep its armies from being ferried over to attack 
us: and the best way to do this is to keep a fleet strong 
enough to forbid any such enterprise. Of course, if our 
fleet were defeated and if an Asiatic army were to land 
on our shores, it would come to land fighting. A weil- 
organized militia should be sufficient provision against 
that contingency. 

Next, we are in this position. If we people of Can 
ada. Austral.a and New Zealand sit still and do nothing, 
when the need for this British fleet in the Pacific arises, 
the Roval Navy. the navv of the United Kingdom. must 
supply it. To ‘do so would be to weaken very seriously 
the fleet which the United Kingdom must keep opposite 
Germany. The German calculation once more, you see. 

Suppose, next, that Canada, Australia and New Zea 
land were to take the position that they would take care 
of the situation in the Pacific bv establishing there a joint 
British fleet of their own. I do not wish to go into de- 
tails, but I may say that a very formidable squadron of 
four great battle-cruisers, with a liberal allowance of 
medium sized cruisers and torpedo craft, could be kept 
on foot for some twelve or fifteen million dollars a year; 
or about one dollar per head of the people of the three 
British countries concerned. I do not say that such a 
fleet would overmatch that of Japan; but it should he 
strong enough to hold its own, given good leadership and 
good fortune, for some time, pending the arrival of re 
inforcements from Great Britain, and the demand on 
Great Britain would be smaller than under the present 
circumstances. 

Observe, please, that the one joint fleet would equally 
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serve the interests of all three British Dominions which 
border on the Pacific. If each were independent and were 
to look to itself exclusively, it would be obliged to have a 
fleet of much the same size. If they unite, the one fleet 
would forbid an attack on British Columbia as well as an 
attack on New South Wales. Thus there would be econ- 
omy in combination. 

Now then, suppose that this united Imperial Pacific 
Fleet were to be set up by the countries of Greater Bri 
tain. What would be the effect on the general strate 
gical situation I have been describing? Surely it would 
be this—that the British Navy proper, in Europe, would 
be freed from the dread of having to send a great de- 
tachment to the Pacific and perhaps to be obliged to send 
that detachment at a most inconvenient and dangerous 
moment. It could turn its attention with less in the way 
of pre-occupation to the task of observing the situation 
in the North Sea. Thus the German calculation to which 
I have alluded would be upset, and the authorities who 
are pushing on the building of the great German fleet 
would be deprived of the hope that some turn of events 
in the Pacific would suddenly reduce the superiority of 
the British fleet in European waters. Moreover. if Great 





Britain’s relation with Germany should become serious 
at a moment when the Empire was on thoroughly good 
terms with Japan, as is the case now, we might ‘send a 
welccme reinforcement. The Pacific would become a re- 
servoir of streneth instead of a source of weakness to 
the Empire. 

Thus the people of Greater Britain, by guarding their 
own spec.al interests, could solve the great dilemma 92f 
Imperial naval strategy 

Canada is establi al force of her own. She 
is doing it mainly, nost altogether, on the At 
lantic coast. I do not wish undervalue the need for 


guarding our immensely important Atl oastline. 
But I wish to point out that the situation on tl 


tc he Atlantic 
is fairly weil taken care of. Broadly speaking. 
man fleet 

‘ 





the Ger 


4 +} les > a e ‘. = 
is the only European force we need to consider 


and it is shepherded into a corner as I have described, 
so that only casual raiders cou'd annoy our Atlantic coast 
line. 


A few comparatively small and cheap cruisers coul 





deter such vessels from haunting our 


waters. But our 
real danger I 


is the defenceless condition of the 
therefore urge that Canada should put her real « 
the establishment of a joint Imperial fleet in 
ocean. 
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NOVELS IN NUTSHELLS 
(Continued from page 4.) 


the novelty of whose jests made the huge sides of the 
Margrave shake and shake again. 

“Odds a 
as it is new! and so the waggoner said to the Pilgrim 
that sith he had asked him to put 
that town, put him off he 
small of the night—bv St. 
low so novel a tale—nay, tell it me but o1 
I may remember it” 
paroxism of merriment. 

As he fell back, Guido—for 
none other than he, that is, thar 
and seized from the girdle of 


s 


Bodikins!” he roared. “but the 


him off t 
must, albeit 


Pancras! 





i the baron fell back 


=f) 





the great door than dangled at hi 
Then, casting aside the jester’s cloak and cap, he rose 
to his full height, standing in his coat of mail 
In one hand he brandished the double-headed mace of 
the Crusader and in the other a horn. 
The guests sprang to their feet, their hand 
daggers. 
“Guido the Gimlet!”’ they cried 
“Hold,” said Guido, “I have you in my power! !” 
Then placing the horn to his lips 
breath, he blew with his utmost force 
And then again he |! i} 
Not a sound came. 
The horn wouldn't 
“Seize him!” cried the Baron. 


New—blew like anvthing. 


blow! 


“Stop,” said Guido, “I claim the laws of chivalry. I 
am here to seek the Lady Isolde betrothed by 
Tancred. Let me fight Tancred single combat, n 


to man.” 
A shout of approbation gave consent 
The combat that 
First Guido, 


was terrific 


followed 





raising his mace high in the air wit. 
both hands, brought it down with terrible force on Tan 
cred’s mailed head. Then Guido stood still and Tancred 
raising his mace in the air brought it down upon Guid’o’s 
head. Then Tancred stood still and turned his back, a 
Guido, swinging his mace sid n ter 
blow frem behind, midway 4 1 
turned the blow Then Tanc S 
and knees and Guido broug Oo S ‘ 
It was a sheer contest of skill and agility For 
the issue was doubtful. Then Tancred’s armor beg 
bend, his blows weakened, he fell prone. Gu press 
his advantage and hammered him out as flat as S 
ean. Then placing his foot on Tancred’s est “ 
ed his vizor and looked around al 

At this secon: there was a resounding s! 

Isolde the Slender, alarmed by the s 1 of the blow 
precipitated herself into the room. 

For a moment the lovers looked inte each other’s 
faces, 

Then with thei: countenances distraught with ag 
they fell swooniig in different directions 

There had bee.. a mistake! 

Guido was not Guido, and Isolde was not Isolde. They 
were wrong about the miniatures. Each of them was a 
picture of somebody else 

Torrents of remorse ficoded over the lovers’ hearts 

Isolde thought of the unhanpy rcred ere 
as flat as a picture card and hopelessly spo Con 
rad the Coccanut headfirst in the mud id Sickfried the 
Susceptible coiled up with ynies of su'phurie acid 





Guido thought of the dead Saracens and the slaught 
ed Turks. 

And all for nothing! 

The guerdon of their love had proved vain. Each of 
them was not what the other had thought. So it is ever 
with the loves of this world, 
allegory of this tale. 

The hearts of the two lovers broke together. 

They expired. 

Meantime Carlo the Corkscrew and Beowulf the 
Bradawl, and their 40 followers, were hustling down the 
spirals as fast as they could crawl, hind end uppermost. 

ee 


and herein is the medieval 


Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, United States Minister io 
Argentina, is one of the record men in college athletics 
who have made a high mark in professional life. He has 
written two books on travel in Europe, and was active in 
politics among business men in New York. 

en 


Woman was made for man, so we really must not 
blame her. 


be 


et Di 
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The King’s Ancient Customs—Tolls Levied on Both Incoming and Outgoing Goods 
—Rise of Great Monarchies—The Mercantile System—National Rivalry — The Free 
Trade Agitation—Cobden and the Millenium. 


By PROF. STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Copyright by Publishers Press Limited 


(‘HE institutions and the public policy of Great Britain 


I are so essentially founded upon its history and in- 
terwoven with its development that every study in re- 
gard to them in order to be complete must be of histori- 
cal character. This is undoubtedly true of the trade ques- 
tion, fer a proper understanding of which, even for prac- 
tical purposes to-day, an outline knowledge of the rise 
and progress of British customs policy is highly to be de- 
sired, 

Customs duties have existed in one form or another 
as long as industrial civilization itself. They originated 
probably in an ameliorated form of highway robbery. 
There is no need for the protectionist of to-day to take 
shame to himself on this account. Other things of equal 
prominence have had an origin just as lowly. The high- 
way robber with his club who waylaid the wandering mer- 
chant at the sheltered spot on the forest road was the 
lineal ancestor of the customs officer of to-day. After 
him came the robber chief with his toll-bar across the 
road, and presently the princeling with his “transit duty” 
as a payment for his royal countenance and protection. 

And hence as principality arose with ports and harbors 
beside the sea, we find the first traces of the levy of duties 
on incoming and outgoing ships. Such duties are imme- 
in antiquity and reposed upon the combined idea 
of the recognition of the sovereignty of the owner of the 
port and the facilities afforded thereby. 

Duties of this sort were found everywhere in the 
ancient world. The Greek citv of Athens collected port 
luties on exports and imports, equal, it appears, to about 
two per cent. of the value of the merchandise. Imperial 
Rome collected duties at its seanorts and at the lines 
where the great highwavs passed from province to prov- 
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ince. Roman duties seem to have amounted to about five 
ner cent. of the value of incoming and outgoing goods.. 
Such collection of duties existed in England in Nor- 


man and Cay times. 
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nders, Holland and the Baltic. and on 
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shin that carried wine must hand 
over one cask for the freight it carried before the mast, 
and one cask for what it carried aft. a form of toll very 
naturally commuted into a payment of money. The 
amount of earlv English customs duties seems to have 

t there was a general recognition of the fact, 
that here as elsewhere, the King must not he exorbitant. 
The Magna Charta of King John has a clause which 
allows “all merchants to have safe conduct to get out of 
England and to come into England, and to stav and pass 
through England as well by land as by water, free from 
all evil (that is exorbitant) tolls, bv the ancient and right 
~astoms.” Hence we find Edward T. attempting in vain 
an export tax of 40s. a sack on wool, though he 
succeeded in getting the sanction of a Parliament of 1275 
(the word in that dav meant somewhat vaguelv a meeting 
of tenants and merchants) for the collection of what were 
called the King’s Ancient Customs. 

From this time until the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
collection of customs duties remained as part of the Roval 
prerogative. Thev produced in 1411 some £40,000 per 
annum. The object of these duties was, of course, chiefly 
to bring money to the King’s Treasurv. But here and 
there, and to an increasing extent, we find the idea of 
reculating the national commerce mingling itself with 
purely fiscal considerations. The policy represented was 
not alwavs one and the same. but various ideas seem to 
have heen unpermost at different times. We find pro- 
hibitions of the export of English corn in order to create 
plenty at home, and at other periods restrictions on the 
import of foreign food in the interests of English land 
holders. The probition of the export of English wool in 
1336, and the high duty on ihe import of cloth in 1347 
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The Making of the 
Umbrella. 


N most umbrella factories the task 
of turning out ribs and stems is 
left to other factories making a spe- 
cialitv of those parts. These are sent 
to the manufacturer, and the man 
whose work it is to assemble the parts 
inserts a bit of wire into the small 
holes at the end of the ribs, draws 
them together about the main rod, and 
adjusts the ferrule 


chinery. 


frame. 


In cutting the cloth or silk, seventy brellas to-day are equipped with ee ee 
ting t € ir silk, seventy wooden handles. A large variety of Notes of the Bank in circulation ....$ 3,790,080 00 
five thicknesses, or thereabouts, are ; eae eee Deposits bearing in- 
arranged upon a table, at which skill matetiain may, However, Re weed. terest, including 
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hemmed goods is but a day’s work for 
one of these girls. The machines do 
ing this joh attain a speed of some 
three thousand revolutions a minute 
After the hemming has been done, the 





pieces with a knife, as 
with a pattern laid upon the 
The next operation is the sewing of 
the triangular pieces together by ma- 


The covers and 
ready to be brought together. 
there are twenty-one places where 


ing and inspection. 
By far the greater number of um- 


foreshadows the protective system of ancient times. 
Other laws were made to forbid people carrying gold and 
silver out of the realm. ‘This was apparently from the 
mistaken idea that such a measure would keep riches at 
hone. “If it (the export) should longer be suffered it 
would be for the destruction of the realm, which God 
prohibit”—so exclaimed a Parliaiaent of Richard II. The 
prohibition also rested on the very rational ground that 
sound, well-coined money was difficult to obtain, and 
would not be parted with for fear of its place being taken 
by debased and worthless coins. Many early Acts of 
Parliament, as, for instance, the statute of alien merchants 
of Richard II. (1392), were animated by a hostility to- 
wards trading foreigners, as if dealing with them neces- 
sarily entailed a loss upon the English people. Other laws 
were of a sumptuary character. The duties on wine were 
defended because the sale of it enriched France, and also 
because excessive drinking of wine was immoral, and had, 
too, the deplorable consequence of diminishing the drink- 
ing of English beer. 
* * * 


F ROM about the beginning of the fifteenth century on- 

wards we find a new policy in regard to customs 
duties making its wav in Europe. The Venetians, whose 
Mediterranean republic was the first great centre of Euro- 
pean trade, led the way. They endeavored by their tariff 
to stimulate the import of raw material and the export of 
manufactured goods. They even prohibited the entry of 
various foreign articles in the interests of their own pro- 
ducers, and encouraged their own shipping by differential 
charges upon foreigners. The fifteenth century witnessed 
momentous changes in trade development. The fall of 
Constantinople (1453) cut in two the trade route from 
Europe to Asia. At the same time the rise of the great 
national kingdom—Spain, France and England—on the 
wreck of the older feudalism, created a natural expansion 
of European commerce. The discovery of printing and 
the revival of learning gave a new impulse to national 
energy and inter-communication. Finally, in the search 
for a new passage to the East, the European navigators 
discovered a new world. 


The result of these things on commercial policy can- 
not be overestimated. Here originated the great national 
rivalry of commerce, which marks the history of the next 
three centuries, which occasioned some of the greatest >f 
European wars, and which it was the object of the free 
trade school to terminate. Spain, France and England 
now all adopted the policy of commercial regulation. It 
seemed clear that the wealth of one nation could only be 
achieved at the expense of another. Each must try to 
destroy the trade of the others as far as possible. Each 
must bring in raw cheap material and sell expensive 
manufactured goods. Each must draw towards itself a 
plentiful stream of gold and silver, which was the evident 
sign of national well-being here. “It is manifest,” wrote 
Lord Burleigh, Queen Elizabeth’s Secretary of State, 
“that nothing robbeth the realm of England but when more 
merchandise is brought into the realm than is carried 
forth.” In the same strain the sagacious Lord Bacon 
wrote in 1615: “This realm is more enriched in late years 
by the trade of merchandise which the English drive in 
foreign parts; and if it be wisely managed it must of 
necessity very much increase the wealth therefore; care 
being taken that the exportation exceed in value the im- 
portation. For then the balance of trade must be returned 
in coin or bullion.” In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries this trade policy was consolidated into a nationa: 
system. In France, Colbert, the great minister of Louis 
XIV., sought by means of protective duties, bounties, 
premiums and general regulation of trade, to give the 
French industry the European dominance already claimed 
by the arts and arms of France. In England a similar 
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policy had already become the object of a conscious and 
deliberate effort. Great chartered companies were found- 
ed; the East India Company (1605), the Levant Com- 
pany, the Turkey Company, and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, with national monopolies of foreign trade. Navi- 
gation laws excluded foreigners from the English trans- 
port trade. Customs duties checked the entry of foreign 
goods at English ports, and home manufacture and labor 
were controlled by elaborate regulations. 


The new policy found its defenders in a group of 
writers known as the mercantilists. Their leading repre- 
sentative, Thos. Mun, formulated the gospel of the school 
in England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade (1630). “The 
balance of our foreign trade,” he wrote, “is the rule of 
our treasure.” The beginning thus made in the seven- 
teenth century was carried to completion under Walpole 
(1721-24): “He found our tariff the worst in the world,” 
wrote his biographer, “and he left it the best.” Under 
this “best tariff” the export duties were placed on foreign 
manufacture. A drawback was given on the import of 
certain commodities, such as silk, manufactured in Eng- 
land from foreign material. Raw materials came in free, 
or at greatly reduced duties. The beginnings of the pre- 
ferential system were seen in the free import of colonial 
timber, while the product of the Baltic paid a high duty. 

Of special interest was the development of tariff duties 
on the importation of wheat. In earlier centuries the 
Corn Laws had aimed to create plenty at home. Until 
1360 there was a general restriction of export. From 
that time until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, export of 
wheat was only allowed to designated places, or by special 
license, or when the article was very plentiful and cheap 
at home (below 20c. a bushel, by an Act of 1436). From 
about the time of Charles II. we find a contrary policy 
in protection of landed interest. By an Act of 1670 no 
importation was allowed till the price reached $1.70 per 
bushel. In the eighteenth century a number of Corn 
Laws were passed of somewhat vacillating purposes, but 
mainly intended to help the landed interest. The Act of 
1773 forbid the importation of corn unless the price shou!d 
stand above $1.50 per bushel. 

Such, then, was the tariff svstem in vogue in the days 
of Adam Smith. But meanwhile great changes were tak- 
ing place in the English commercial situation. The in- 
dustrial revolution had begun. The invention of textile 
machinery, of iron smelting by means of coal, the appli- 
cation of steam as a motive power, and the improvement 
of transportation by means of canals and highways, 
changed the face of British industry. The simple do- 
mestic manufacture, with its cottage laborers and its 
primitive economy, passed away. The factory system 
arose, gathering the workers together in great masses 
and employing them as a mere part of the industrial ma- 
chine, without any ownership or interest on their part 
in the appliances of production. National prosperity, 
measured in terms of gross output, was increasing by 
leaps and bounds. England was becoming the workshop 
of the world. As such it was no longer able to feed itself. 
In former centuries it had, except in years of scarcity, 
raised its own food and even contributed to the corn sup- 
ply of Western Europe; henceforth its natural destiny 
was to buy food and sell goods. 

It was in this situation that the system of the classical 
economists was promulgated. It seemed to them that the 
old-time regulation of industry and commerce was hope- 
lessly antiquated. The national control established three 
hundred years ago as an aid and stimulus had become 
mere fetters on the natural development of industry. The 
classical economists, as we have seen, preached a gospel 
of liberation. To set free industry from its worn-out 
frame work of laws of labor and apprenticeship, laws of 
residence and settlement, guild regulations, and more than 
all, from the interference of a customs system—this be- 
came the prime object of the economists. 

* * * 


T its outset the new movement was checked by the 
great war with France. From 1793 to 1815 the life 

and death struggle of the war precluded all thought of 
domestic reform. But with the conclusion of the peace, 
the movement in favor of the liberation of industry again 
made itself felt. It ran at first as an under-current |. -low 
the surface of practical politics, which were dominated 
still by the landed interest. But as the manufacturing 
and trade system arose to greater and greater power, the 
new doctrines of the classical economists were taken out 
of their academic setting and constituted the. great issue 
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of the political struggle. These economic ideas, conjoined 
on the political side with the creed of equal democratic 
rights, constituted the basis of what now emerged as 
liberalism, which replaced-the Whiggism of the preceding 
century. The teachings of Adam Smith were further 
elaborated by such men as David Ricardo and John Stuazt 
Mill, and became the inspiration of practical men like 
Richard Cobden and John Bright, and other representa- 
tives of the manufacturing class. The new doctrines 
rapidly made themselves felt in English legislative policy. 
The repeal of the labor and apprenticeship laws (1841), 
the repeal of the combination laws by which means the 
working class were at liberty to organize themselves 
(1824-25), the Reciprocity Acts (1824.25) by which duties 
were lowered in favor of any country adopting a similar 
policy, the removal of the Navigation Acts (1822-49) by 
which the transport trade of Britain and its colonies were 
thrown open to the ships of all the world, the opening of 
the trade with India (1813) and with China (1833), these 
are many of the enoch-making Acts which mark the spirit 
of the period. 


But greatest of all was the attack upon the tariff sys- 
tem. The economists were thought to have shown that 
the tariff was theoretically false. The manufacturers 
were convinced that as a practical system it was against 
their interest. They wanted cheap food and cheap labor, 
and at that date had no fear of foreign competition. The 
United States was as yet an agricultural country with a 
limited and imperfect system of manufacture. Germany 
was a nation of philosophers, and France a country of 
revolutions. The world at large was the oyster of the 
British manufacturer, A. powerful crusade was organ- 
ized. An anti-corn law association was formed in London 
in 1837. In 1839 Cobden and Bright founded the Na- 
tional Anti-Corn Law League. Lectures and speeches 
were delivered throughout the country. Nine million 
tracts were poured out over the face of England. Seven 
hundred and sixty-three petitions went up to Parliament 
in a single session alone (1840). At first the new move- 
ment had #@ beat against a solid wall and the force of 
landed interests. “I declare before God,” said Lord Mel- 
bourne, the Prime Minister of the House of Lords, “I 
think this (free trade) the wildest and maddest scheme 
that has ever entered into the mind of man to conceive.” 

But the apostles of the new creed, fortunately for 
themselves, were inspired by something more than the 
thought of their own interests. Rightly or wrongly, they 
supposed that free trade would bring with it universal 
prosperity and universal peace. One can hardly realize 
at this date the sanguine dreams that accompanied the 
promulgation of the doctrine. Cobden saw in his mind's 
eye a future in which the British lion should lie beside 
the European lamb (and incidental'v, perhaps, should clip 
and manufacture the wool of that amiable animal). 
Swords were to be beaten into pruning hooks. With the 
removal of commercial rivalry national boundaries were 
to be dissolved into lukewarm fluids of cosmopolitan love. 
Colonies and external positions in regard to which Britain 
no longer needed 1 monopoly of trade, were to float away 
from the Mother Country to a larger destiny of independ- 
ence, with the blessing of all and with the envy of none. 
Canada, following its “manifest destiny,’ was to become 
absorbed in the American Republic. “If a man had a 
great heart within him,” said John Bright in a burst of 
oratory, “he might cherish the hope that from the point 
of land that is habitable nearest to the Pole, to the shores 
of the great Gulf, the whole of that vast continent might 
become one great confederation of States.” 


Inspired by such visions of the future the Free Traders 
worked with superhuman energy. They had with them 
all the weight of the economist, all the power of the 
manufacturing class, the sympathy of the idealist, and the 
self-interest of the consumer. Gradually the balance of 
public opinion turned. Peel, the Tory Prime Minister, 
already half converted, effected a great lowering of cus- 
toms duties in 1842. The hearts of the Tories began to 
fail. There ensued a set of circumstances disastrous for 
the nation and auspicious for the doctrine of Free Trade. 
Thin and meagre harvests with famine prices of grain 
depleted the resources of the rich and intensified hunger 
to the poor. Then came the failure of the wheat harvest, 
and of the potato crop in 1845, with economic suffering 
in England, and in Ireland grim famine and starvation 
without relief. The current of free trade could no longer 
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worthy of a better fate 
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THE AWAKENING 


Bertie Asquith: “I say, your stocking looks a bit thin.” 
Artie Balfour: “Well, yours isn’t as fat as it might be.” 
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An Expert Examination 


of the Eyes requires the latest 
and best instruments and ap- 
paratus—any other examination 
cannot fail to be superficial. 














































A Special Room, Special Ap- 
paratus and Special Care in 
Examination makes our ser- 
vice the most thorough and 
satisfactory in the city. 
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Specialists 
in Men’s Linen Wear 


Refined domestic finish given to 
Colfers, Shirts and Cuffs. Your 
things return with a snowy white- 
ness and refreshing appearance of 
thorough cleanliness suggestive of 
heme methods. All flannels washed 
by hand. Try us with e sample 
pareel. 


THE YORKVILLE LAUNDRY 


42 ELM STREET 





Cosgraves 
XXX 
Porter 


They may talk all 
they want to about 
foreign porters, but 
you’ve never tast- 
ed better porter 
than Cosgrave’s 
aR A. 


Bottled only at the Brewery, 


On Sale at all Dealers 








ALEX. MILLARD 
UNDERTAKER 


Private Mortuary 
359 YONGE ST. 


Phone M. 679. 








Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 
DEEKS—At 77 Admiral Road, Toronto, 
on (Monday, January 9th, 1911, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. S. Deeks, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 
HARPER—HOUSTON—At Roxburgh, 
Prestwick, Scotland, on Dec. 27th, 1910, 
* by the Rev. Douglas Ferrier, M.A., Both- 


well, William Sinclair Harper, M.D., 
Madoc, Ont., to Jean Stewart, second 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 
Houston. 


BARRO ewes es ee_eecwese a eee’ 


The Honorary Governors who will 
visit the Toronto General Hospital 
during the week, commencing on 
January 15th, are Messrs. James 
Lumbers and J. W. Flavelle. 

———— 

PETERBORO ICE RACES, 

JAN. 16 AND 17. 

Round trip rate from Toronto via 
Grand Trunk Railway System, only 
$3.10. Tickets good going Jan. 16 
and 17, valid returning up to and 
including Wednesday, Jan. 18. 

Secure tickets at Grand Trunk City 
Ticket Office, northwest corner King 
and Yonge Streets. ’Phone Main 
4209. 
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Das the production of red, green, 

yellow, and blue fires, one- 
fifth part of the composition is shel- 
lac. As this is a constant quantity, 
it is apparent that the shellac has 
nothing to do with determining the 
color. It holds the other elements 
in desired form, and regulates the 
rate of combustion. 

Another fifth part of these several 
compounds is the chlorate of potas- 
sium. This is used for the detonating 
effect. Of itself, it would give a 
white light and would burn with in- 
tense energy. It imparts a “go” to 
the rocket. 

The remaining three-fifths are 
what give color to the flame. For 
producing red fire, nitrate of stron- 
tium is used; for green, nitrate of 
barium; for yellow, nitrate of sod- 
ium; and for blue, ammonia sulphate 
of copper. 

Violet and purple flames are com- 
posite. To produce the violet, lime 
and copper and sulphur are burned 
together. For purple, strontium and 
calomel are burned with just a little 
copper. 

—_——__--o————————- 

Getting it in the neck is always an 
amusing thing, provided it isn’t our 


neck. | 


said Wise. 
carry a pocket compass.” 





6b ERE’S an account of another 
hunter lost in the woods,” 
“Every hunter should 


“Why,” asked Dumley, “how would 
that help him?” 

“Help him to get out, of course. 
The needle of the compass always 
points to the north.” 

“Ah, but suppose he wants to go 
to the east, west, or south?” 

ee oe 
7 Sympathetic Pal—“Wotcher, 
Bill! You looks bad; been laid 
up?” 

Bill—‘Yus, sort of, ’Aven’t been 
outer doors fer free munts.” 

The Sympathetic Pal—“Wot was 
the matter wiv yer?” 

Bill—“Nuffin’; only the 
wouldn’t believe it.” 

ke 
NNKEEPER—“Going to make an 
early start to see the glazier to- 
day, I see. Do yor know, it moves 


judge 


Our Club Oracte: 
Veto Bill!” 


“Wot | say is 


swear-word, but as it’s our election 
pence.”—Punch. 


at the rate of only one foot an hour?” 
Tourist—“Yes; but my wife is so 
slow getting ready that I’m afraid 
we'll miss it after all!” 
i. ee 
LITTLE man in the west of 
England rushed to the river 
last summer, swearing that he would 
drown himself. When he had waded 
in to the depth of his waist, his wife, 
who had followed him, seized him by 
the hair, and then, as a local editor 
described it, “she led him back till he 
reached a place where the water was 
about two feet deep, where she pulled 
him over backwards, and soused him 
under, and pulled his head up again.” 
“Drown yourself (down he went), 
leaving me to father the brats! (an- 
other plunge) get drunk! (another 
souse) and start for the river! (an- 
other dip). Better use the water in- 
stead of rum! (another dip and shake 
of the head). I'll larn ye to leave me 
a widow!” After sozzling him to her 
heart’s content, she led him out a 
wetter if not a better man, and es- 
corted him into the house, and closed 
the door. 
a ee 
HEN a former Lord Paget 
was ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, he, with the rest of the gentle- 
men who were in a public capacity at 
the same court, determined on one- 
gala day to have, each of them, a dish 
dressed after the manner of their re- 
spective countries; and Lord Paget, 
for the honor of England, ordered a 
piece of roast beef and a plum pud- 
ding. The beef was easily cooked, but 
the court cooks not knowing how to 
make a plum pudding, he gave them 
a receipt, “So many eggs, so much 
milk, so much flour, and a given quan- 
tity of raisins; to be beaten up to- 
gether, and boiled for three hours in 
five gallons of water.” When dinner 
was served up, first came the French 
ambassador’s dish, then that of the 
Spanish ambassador; and next, two 
fellows bearing a tremendous pan and 
bawling, “Reom for the English am- 
bassador’s dish!” “By Jove!” cried 
his lordship, “I forgot the bag, and 
these stupid scoundrels have boiled 
it without one—and in five gallons of 
water, too! Never mind; it will be 
good plum broth, anyhow.” 
* * * 


ST. LOUIS merchant had made 

use of one of his young clerks 

in the stead of his regular collector, 
who was ill. When the young man 
returned from his rounds, his em- 
ployer observed that he looked rather 
down in the mouth, “Have any luck ?” 
asked the merchant. “So-so,” replied 
the young man listlessly. “How about 
that Jones bill? I suppose you col- 
lected that. You said that Mr. Jones 
was a friend of yours.” “Well, sir,” 
said the clerk, “I don’t know whethie 
to rejoice or not at my success with 


Mr. Jones.” “What do you mean?” 
“This, sir: When I went in and said, 
‘Mr. Jones, I called to speak about a 
matter——’ he interrupted me before 
I could proceed further with, ‘That’s 
all right, my boy; she’s yours. Take 


her and be happy.’ ” 
xe x 


~ Lully, the celebrated 

composer, was once deemed 
dangerously ill, his friend sent for a 
confessor, who, finding his situation 
critical, and his mind agitated and 
alarmed, told him that there was only 
one way by which he could obtain ab- 
solution, and that was by burning all 
that he had composed of his new 
opera, to show a sincere repentance 
for his sins he had committed by pub- 
lishing so many. Remonstrance was 
vain; Lully burned his music, and the 
confessor, after performing the holy 
office, withdrew. Lully soon after 
grew better, and a nobleman, who was 
his patron, calling to see him, was in- 





GOOD BUSINESS. 


, good luck to Balfour and d—— the 


Alert Stewardess: ‘“‘Pass the hospital-box, please. One penny for each 


time you’ll be allowed seven for six- 


formed of the sacrifice which had been 
made. “And so,” said he, “you have 
burned your opera; and you are really 
such a blockhead as to believe in the 
gross absurdities of a monk?” “Stop, 
my friend, stop,” said Lully, whisper- 
ing in his ear, “I knew very well 
what I was about; I have another 
copy.” 
* * « 
HERE are Americans who live 
abroad and speak of their na- 
tive land in shameful whispers, says 
George Ade. Another kind is an ex- 
plainer. He beccmes fretful and in- 
volved in the attempt to make it clear 
to some Englishman with a cold and 
fishlike eye that, as a matter of fact, 
the lynchings are scattered over a 
large territory, and Tammany has no- 
thing whatever to do with the United 
States Senate, and the millionaire 
does not crawl into the presence of 
his wife and daughters, and Morgan 
never can be king, and citizens of St. 
Louis are not in danger of being 





A SUFFICIENT GUARANTEE. 


hooked by moose. After he gets 
through the Englishman _ says, 
“Really?” and the painful incident is 
closed. 
* * * 

fT. HE tough customer was strug- 

gling with a tough steak in a 
tough restaurant. 

“Say, you!” he finally roared at a 
waiter, “I ain't used to eatin’ rhin- 
oceros hide. Fetch me something a 
little more nourishin’ in a hurry!” 

“Aw, fade away, iiiile one!” said 
the pugilist waiter, witheringly. 
“What do you t’ink this joint is—a 
diet kitchen?” 

* * © 
T T is a curious fact that middle 
names were once illegal, The 
old English law was very definite as 
to the naming of children, and, ac- 
cording to Coke, “a man cannot have 





two names of baptism,” “It is re- 
quisite,’ this law goes on, “that the 
person be named by the name of his 
baptism and his surname and that 
special heed be taken to the name of 
baptism.” 

Royal personages have always been 
allowed to have more than one given 
name, but as late as 1600, it is said, 
there were only four persons in all 
England who had two given names. 

Even a century and a half ago 
double names were very uncommon. 

* * * 


“B ETTER hurry up that battle- 
ship for delivery,” suggested 
the shipyard manager. 
“Is there going to be war?” asked 

















the superintendent. 

“No, but it’s only etiquette to de- 
liver the boat before war goes out of 
style altogether.” 

* * * 
66 ID his actions have an air of 


verisimilitude?” the lawyer 
asked the witness. 

“What was that, sir?” 

“T say, did his actions wear an air 
of verisimilitude?” 

“Oh,” replied the witness. “Sure! 
He was verisimilitudin’ all ’round the 
place.” 

x oe * 


N a certain camp, a battalion was 
being instructed on “How to 
take a convoy through open country.” 
One company was told off to repre- 
sent a convoy, the men being instruc- 
ted that they were to represent horses, 
cows, and wagons. 

After being halted a short time, 
the advance signal was given, and the 
convoy moved on, but the major 
noticed that one than continued to lie 
down, and, galloping up to him in a 
rage, said: “Man, why don’t you ad- 
vance?” 

The soldier replied: “I can’t, sir.” 

Major—“You can't? What do you 
mean ?” 

“T’m: @ wagon,” said the soldier, 


“and I’ve got a wheel off.” 
* * * 


“WW HAT’S the idea of keeping 
your playing cards in the 
refrigerator?” 

“It’s a little precaution the boys 
agreed on.” replied Three Finger 
Sam. “Some pretty queer hands were 
plaved, so we keep changing the pack 
and if any stray cards get into the 
deal we can recognize ’em by the 
temperature.” 

x * * 


RICH clothier. being advised te 

trv the Bath waters. requestec 

his physician to recommend him to 2 
cector who might be relied on, which 
was accordingly done. Not fanevine 
Bath, he in a few weeks heard scme 
thing wonderful said of Cheltenham 
and told his Bath Afésculapius he 
would go there if he could give him 
a letter to a skillful physician of the 
place, describing the case. This the 
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—New Tort. Buss, 
—New York Herald. 


doctor premised and performed, an 
had a liberal remuneration for ‘ti: 
additional trouble. Our clothier set 
off early on a fine summer morning 
and as his chaise was driving slowly 
along the road he thought it would 
be no great breach of confidence t 
open the docior’s packet, and see thi 
particulars of his own case. This hx 
did with great care, and after un 
folding a quantity of blank paper. 
came to th> letter, which was couched 
in the following words: “Dear Sir, 
the bearer is a fat Wiltshire clothier ; 
make the most of him.” 


* * * 


ACKSON WENTWORTH, after 
an absence of thirty years, re- 
turned to the home of his youth. 
Jackson had a slight affection of the 


skin which made his nose very red. Steenthly,” 





PROTECT YOUR CHILDREN 


To keep your children fine and healthy let them take 
plenty of outdoor exercise at all times. This is perfectly 


prudent if they are protected from chills and overheating 
alike, by 


JAEGER PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 


This will keep them warm and comfortable and prepared to | 
enjoy and benefit by our Canadian winter | 
sports. 


CR. JAFGER’'S SANITERY WCCLLEN | 



















SYSTEM CO., LIMITED 


231 Yonge Street, Toronto 
316 St. Catherine $1. West, Montreal. 
Steele Bicck, Portage Ave., Winnizeg. 
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er 6 The furniture of yesterday 


\ possesses a charm that can be ascribed 
‘| only to the loving care the old-time 
artist and artisan bestowed on it. We can see it 
\ in the beauty of their lines—the perfect harmony 
\ and matching of the woods—the individuality 
i each piece of furniture possesses. Lovers ot 
| antique furniture, or rare and beautiful objects 
: of art, should visit the Jenkins Galleries. We 
have something that wil! interest you—furniture, i 
representing all the notable periods in the handi- | 
craft; china and glassware, gathered by our li 
j agents from the world’s noted collections ; rare j 
old prints and engravings; everything, in fact, | 
| dear to the heart of the collector, or those who Hi 
| i appreciate having around them, things that are } 
ae genuine and good. The articles we show cannot : 
«i be duplicated, which, in itself, makes a trip 

through our galleries a pleasurable experience 

| i to be remembered. 


Wl 18. AN. & T. Fenkins | 


Antique Gallery, 422-424 Donge St. 


Branches—Philip Sq., Montreal London & Birmingham, Eng- 
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Save the Middleman’s Profit 

We manufacture an exclusive line of 

appliance and fixtures. By 
from us you not only obtain de 


m elsewhere, but also save from 25% to 50% on 
your purchase. 
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Portables 


for electricity in beautiful combinations of metal 
and glass work; regularly sold for $25.00, are 
offered now for $15.00. 


Electric Toasters 


A novel and useful household utensil. 
selling them for $3.00. 


We are 


Electric Irons 
Can be used anywhere electric light is used. A most useful labor saver 
All our goods are sold with a guarantee. We have not only the it- 
est and most approved siyles, but also agree to install without charge fix- 
tures bought from us. 


Morden & Company 


80 King Street West 


| 
| 
| 
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‘DONE UP’— 
after the day’s work ? 
‘CAMP’ COFFEE will 
alter that in a tick—with 
next to no trouble or 
expense. Just ‘Camp’— 
boiling water—milk and 
sugar—that’s all. 


AMP 


COFFEE 


Get a bottle from your grocer on your way home. 
Sols Mahors — R. Paterson & Sons, Lid, Coffes S pecialiats, Glasges. 


Hence, when he called at the parson- 
age the old minister remarked: “Jack- 


hardly consume two glasses of beer 
a week.” “Well, then,” said the min- 


son, Jackson, my man, I’m afraid ister in a soothing voice, “I guess 
you’ve become a hard drinker.” your face, Jackson, is like my gas 


“Don’t judge by appearances, Dr. 


said Wentworth. =I 


meter. 
sumes.” 


It registers more than it con- 
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“Fallen Among Thieves.’’ A mystery 
story, by Stanley Portal Hyatt, author of 
“The Diary of a Soldier of Fortune,” 
“The Law of the Bolo,” etc. Published 
by T. Werner Laurie, London. 


‘\ OOD mystery stories are as rare 
as any other good things in art 
—perhaps even a bit rarer than most. 
And this is There is a 
good story, with a dastardly financial 
plot, two or three honest-to-goodness 
h a more than usu- 
ally square jaw, a suicide, a murder, 


a good one. 
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4 corner on the market by the hero, 
ind a love-interest thrown in for 
vood measure sides, it is written 
with verve and skill. It is a new ven 
for Mr. Hyatt, whose work has 
itherto lain in such hyper-civilized 
ces as the Veldt 1 the Philippine 
g] B s incursion into sav- 

ge | st be regarded as a 

* . aa 
“The Heart of the Antarctic.” The 


f the British Antarctic Expedition 





1907-1909, by Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
c.V.O Illustrated. Published by The 
sson Book Company, 


Toronto. 
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“The Mir f Right Thought.’’ More 
od advice y Orison Swett Marden, 
author of “T nspirational Books.” 
P shed by homas Y. Crowell, New 
k Price, $1.00 
M R M \ JRNN 1s e Roosevelt 
- t An ¢ etters, the apos 
+7 > £ etre, ~ . D m os } 
sity rie po S ¢« 
um es it na ae 
s mind to be Pres f the 
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should sing cheerfully durin over- 
time, should never permit himself to 
ve sick or blue, should umulate a 
iot of money, and should look and ac? 
ch like a Y.M.C.A. phy 
as possible This is one 
6S * 
“Pam the Fiddler.””. A romance, by 
Halliwell Sutcliffe, author of “A Win- 
ter’s Comedy,” etc. Published by T. 


Werner Laurie, London. 


— is a story of the 
north of Engla 


rising in the 


ind in aid of 
Mary Queen of Scots against Eliza- 
beth. The 


hero is one of the unfor 
oe “ ; ‘ 
Catholic gentlemen who parti 

in that rebellion: but he prov 
. | 


ed less unfortunate than most in that 
if he lost his Queen, he at least won a 
very charming girl for wife. Th 
story is told with spirit 

* * * 


“Oh, To Be Rich and Young!” A vol- 
ume of goody-goody reflection, by Jabez 
T. Sunderland, author of ‘‘The Spark in 
the Clod,”’ etc. Published by The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Boston. 


M* SUTHERLAND must be a 

: nice man, because this is such 

a nice volume. Too bad it is so dull 
2s 6 


“Round the World in Seven Days.” 
An ezroplane story, by Herbert Strang, 
author of “The Gyrocar,” etc. Illustrated. 
Published by Henry Frowde, Toronto. 
Price, $1.00. 


R. STRANG is nothing if not 
up-to-date in his stories of ad- 
venture. Last time it was an automo- 
bile on the gyroscopic principle. This 
time it is a greatly perfected aero 
plane which a 
drives 


young Englishman 
around the world in seven 
This is “going some.” Need- 
less to say, the aeronaut meets with 
many adventures, of which the saving 
of his sweetheart from a burning ship 
is one of the tamest. A good book 
for boys 


days. 


-_ * * 


“A Wreath of Canadian Song.” An 
anthology of Canadian verse, by Mrs. C. 
M. Whyte-Edgar. Published by Willlam 
Briggs, Toronto. 


QQ uch compilations as this are very 
hD much to be encouraged, if only 
for their calling the attention of the 
public to the work of Canadian poets 
—a matter which it seems inclined to 
overlook. It must be confessed, how- 
that a good deal of the work 
quoted is hardly of a character to de- 
serve a place in a work of this kind. 
Quality is more to be desired than 
quantity in anthologies. Otherwise, 
the work is a useful and interesting 
one, the biographical notices being es- 
pecially valuable 
* * * 


“'*Lizbeth of the Dale,” a story of On- 
tario. By Marian Keith, author of ‘‘Trea- 
sure Valley,” “The Silver Maple,” etc. 
Published by the Westminster Com- 
pany, Toronto. 


HIS is a_ pleasant, unaffected 
story of the lives and adven- 
tures of a large family of children, 
the Gordons, in a beautiful valley of 
Ontario. The incidents are not ofa 
startling nature, and there is at times 
a certain monotony about the recital 
of their doings and sayings. But the 


ever, 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


aN 








author is familiar with some of the 
Scotch settlements in this Province, 
and with the types of character they 
display, and this knowledge gives her 
work an intimate tone which adds 
very greatly to its interest. The hero- 
ine, "Lizbeth, is one of the daughters, 
and is a cleverly drawn and attract- 
ive girl. Altogether this book marks 
a distinct advance in Marian Keith’s 
art. 
x * * 


CONCERNING BOOK-REVIEWS. 


W HY is a reviewer? Why is 
this particular reviewer? 
And why especially are his harsh and 
sarcastic reviews? A correspondent 
wishes to know. This correspondent 


= —— 





A NEW BUST. 


Louis Potter is the sculptor of this 
excellent bust of Mark Twain. 


—the signature is “Fairplay”—writes 

a long letter pointing out that after 

through these critical col- 

umns, Fairplay “cannot help wonder- 

ing how or where you get the right 
condemn people and their work 
he wholesale way you do.” 


Sea dino’ 
wading 


Fairplay then goes on as follows: 
“If I buy a brand of pickles, for in- 
stance, and find them either too sweet 
or too sour, I might have a right to 
state that fact in a kindly way, and 
perhaps help the maker to improve 
the brand, but I would have no right 
to make rude remarks about the indi- 
vidual who made them; and to sarcas- 
tically sneer (the last two words un- 
derlined) at the production, would 
not only reveal a lack of good breed- 
ing, but also a deplorable depth of 
conceit.” 

It is at first blush a little difficult to 

see how even the most sarcastic sneer 
at bad pickles could be regarded as 
evidencing a deplorable depth of con- 
ceit. In fact, the whole illustration 
somehow or other does not seem to 
illustrate, though a very large num- 
ber of current books are suggestive 
of pickles—and bad pickles at that. 
3ut this letter, while neither very 
Wise nor very witty, starts an inter- 
esting question, and one well worth 
briefly considering. 

Why is a reviewer? Obviously, 
to keep the public informed about 
new books, to tell what books are new, 
by whom they are published, how 
much they cost, something about 
what they contain, and also some- 
thing about their worth or worthless- 
Has he the right to condemn 
books that he thinks are based on 
wrong principles or are badly done? 
It would seem to be a necessary de- 
partment of his duties. A critic who 
could only praise would be a rather 
singular anomaly. How much con- 
demning is he allowed to do? Well, 
that obviously depends on circum- 
stances; but it would seem reasonable 
that he should be allowed to give a 
book such a degree of. condemnation 
as he thought was justified by the 
degree of its badness or the extent 
of the influence it was likely to exert 


ness. 






ALFRED NOYES, 


The popular English poet as he ap- 
pears in T. P.’s Portrait Gallery. 


“But who are you to constitute 
yourself a court?’ the person who 
criticizes the critic will ‘say, “who are 
you to say this is bad and that other 
good? By what right do you claim 
this high privilege, and on what sys- 
tem of law do you base your judg- 
ments?” 


There are unquestionably certain 
laws in literature, as in all art, con- 
formity to which is the price of suc- 
cess. But they are not such laws as 
govern mathematics or science, and 
he would be a rash man who would 
seek to lay them down in a system. 
Every man has a somewhat different 
understanding of these laws, and the 
personal equation which has to be 
made is a tremendously important 
factor. In fact, when all is said and 
done, the opinion of the very greatest 
critic is only the opinion of one man, 
and depends for its value on the posi- 
tion of that man, on his knowledge, 
and his insight. When a man writes 
about an author, he merely gives his 
own opinion about that author. Ana- 
tole France—himself one of the 
greatest of living critics—has put 
this verv cleverly: 

“Tf I were to write a book about 
Shakespeare,” he says, “I would state 
in the preface: Dear reader, I here- 
with present you a little book about 
myself, apropos of Monsieur Shakes- 
peare.” 

Under the circumstances, therefore, 
it would seem that the only course of 
action for the reviewer, big or small, 
Anatole France or Tom Folio, is to 
give his judgment as_ honestly, as 
fearlessly, and as entertainingly as he 
can. That is the only way in which 
he can be of any possible value. Of 
course, he will sometimes hurt peo- 
ple’s feeings—unjustly, too, at times. 
That is too bad, but it does seem 
more or less inevitable. The only 
consolation one can offer to youthful 
Keatses is that their work will live on 
when the reviewer and his judgments 
have been long since forgotten. In 
the meantime there is a great need 
for uncompromising criticism. Too 
much poor and vicious work is being 
boosted into popularity. 


To return to the analogy of the 
pickles, the public is protected to a 
certain extent in its purchase of these 
indigestibles. If a man buys a bottle 
of pickles, he is reasonably certain of 
getting pickles at any rate. The Pure 
Food Law sees to that. But if a.man 
were to pay for a bottle of pickles, 
take it home, and then find that it 
was a bottle of rancid mush—just 
imagine the holler he would put up! 
No language, parliamentary or other- 
wise, would be too bitter to express 
his indignation. But this is what 
happens every day in the buying of 
books. Every now and then a reader 
picks up a “virile, gripping story of 
love and life,” and discovers that he 
has bought the embodied ravings of a 
disordered imagination; or delves in- 
to a “delightful romance of youth and 
fantasy,” only to realize that he 
has plunged into an insipid and cloy- 
ing mess which is about as appetizing 
as pancake dough. And it is the re- 
viewer’s business to prevent such sur- 
prises wherever he can, by telling the 
blunt truth about every book that 
comes to him. He will undoubtedly 
be mistaken at times. But he must 
always be sincere and disinterested. 
And he must be careful, too, never 
to take himself too seriously—that 
way madness lies. 


T. Gees 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Burton E. Stevenson has undertaken 
to compile for Henry Holt & Co. a col- 
lection of American and English verse 
in which, while standard poems will be 
prominent, unusual emphasis is to be 
laid upon the work of contemporary 
American writers and upon lighter forms 
of verse. A considerable section of the 
volume will be given to fugitive poems. 


* * * 

Sven Hedin’s new work, “Overland to 
India,””’ which the Macmillans have al- 
most ready for publication, will describe 
the author’s route through the ancient, 
desolate, effete Persia, for the explorer 
diligently’ avoided paths trodden by the 
feet of others. The work will be pro- 
fusely illustrated from photographs and 
drawings by Dr. Hedin and include a 
set of carefully prepared maps. 


* *¢ « 


Mrs. Meynell, who has a sure jude- 
ment in poetic matters, affirms that In 
Christina Rossetti’s “The Convent Thres- 
hold” there is more passion than fn any 
other poem written by a woman. “In this 
respect Christina Rossetti surpasses FEliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning, abundant as was 
the earlier poet, and few and reluctant as 
are here the words of the later.” 


* * * 


Another glimpse. tnto Toltoi’s home I'fe 
is given by Prince Barlatinsky, who pald 
a visit to the writer to obtain from him 
a contribution to his paper: “A footman 
opened the door and gravely conducted 
me away from all the reception rooms, 
up a narrow, winding staircase, to the 
third floor, and ushered me into Tol- 
stoi’s own famous sanctum, I can not 
well describe my emotion as I saw him 
for the first time in that bare little room, 
with its plain iron bedstead and NHttle 
writing table. From the moment of his 


‘thing about him was the contrast of his 


URDAY 


deep-voiced, hearty welcome, the per- 
sonality of the man fascinated me, held 
me. spellbound: The most wonderful 


Infinite, unaffected good nature with the 
rugged exterior—the white beard against 
his rough, dark shirt, the shaggy brow, 
and, above all, the stern, fixed, piercing 
look of his eyes—those unforgettable 
eyes!”’ 

* * * 


That senseless habit of describing an 
author as the American This or the Eng- 
lish That has rarely been more absurdly 
illustrated than by the English Daily 
Chronicle, which dubs Lafcadio Hearn as 
“the American Borrow.” Apart from the 
fact that there is nothing in common 
between the writings of the two men, 
Hearn was not an American. 

*x* * * 


Henry Labouchere has retired from the 
personal management of London Truth, 
and the paper is transferred to a cor- 
poration. Mr. Labouchere is_ in his 
eightieth year. Since the death of his 
wife (Henrietta Hodson) and the mar- 
riage of his only daughter he has failed 
visibly, and his prolonged residence in 
Italy led to his relinquishment of all his 
London interests. From the most idle 
and careless of roving diplomatists and 
the most reckless of gamblers at any 
game of chance, he suddenly developed 
into the most brilliant of journalists. He 
was persona non grata at court, not be- 
cause he had married an actress, but 
because of his ultra-radical opinions, and 
yet Truth has always had the earliest 
court news. 

*x* * * 


Max Nordau compliments Israel Zang- 
will on his recent book in this fashion: 
“Your ‘go’ at Pragmatism (the most pre- 
posterously stupid invention of American 
Zabledom) was particularly gratifying to 
me.” 


TIP 





THE TRAIL OF NINETY-EIGHT, by 
Robert W. Service—A crude and feverish 
but vivid and interesting piece of fiction. 





Goldwin Smith 
distinguished 


REMINISCENCES, by 
—The recollections of a 
career trenchantly told. 


JIM HANDS, by Richard Washburn 
Child—The pleasantly sentimental nar- 
rative of a New England factory hand. 





DANCING DAYS, by J. J. Bell—A 
dainty story told with skill and grace. 





THE DEW OF THEIR YOUTH, by S. 
R. Crovkett—Love and life in Galloway 
told by a native son. 


POEMS, by Frederick George Scott— 
Canadian verse which Canadians ought 
to buy. 

LET THE ROOF FALL IN, by Frank 
Danby—A striking romance of modern 
Ireland by a skilful writer. 





CELT AND SAXON, by George Mere- 
dith—An unfinished work which is bet- 
ter than most finished ones. 





REWARDS AND FAIRIES, by Rud- 
yard Kipling—Romances of history by 
the greatest English romancer. 





THE GREAT WHITE NORTH, by 
Helen S. Wright—A very’ complete, 
handy and useful history of Arctic ex- 
ploration. 
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Apollinaris 


“The Queen of Table Waters” 





Camphor Ice 


aseline 


ped Hands, 
i 


Heals a 
Chapped Lips and Skin, 


Cold Sores. Windburn. 
and Rough Skin. 


12 Vaseline Remedies in Tubes 
Capsicum. Borated. Mentholated, Carbolated, 
Camphorated White,Oxde of Zine,ete. Each for special purposes. 


Our Free Vaseline Book tells the special merits of each and gives 
directions for its proper use. Send us your name with street address, 
mentioning this paper, and we will mail you a copy, postage prepaid. 


CHESEBROUGH MF. CO. (Consd),1880 Chabot Ave. MONTREAL 








Many people drink O’Keefe’s «« Special 
Extra Mild’’ Ale solely for its food properties. 
Being brewed of finest hops and malt, it contains 
all the body and brain building elements of these 

grains. It is because we use the best, that 


Okhegeés 


Special Extra Mild ALE 


is so rich and creamy—so thoroughly enjoyable 
—as well as so nutritious and wholesome. 
It’s ‘‘extra mild’? remember, and never 


makes you bilious. In Crown 
stoppered bottles. No broken 
cork or tinfoil in the glass. 


**The Beer that is 228 
always 0.K.** 





A Misapprehension 


Corrected 


Some misapprehension appears to exist as to the recent by-law: 


governing passengers on the street cars. 


In the matter of collectinz 


fares there is a difference between cars with stationary fare boxes, 


and other cars, including trailers. 


Where there is a stationary fare 


box the passenger is required to pay on entering the car; elsewhere 
he will wait for the conductor to collect the fare in the old way. 
Otherwise, the regulations in force on one ear are in force on all. 


There has been no suspension of the rule requiring passengers: 


to keep a passageway clear for others desiring to enter the ear. 


It is 


not the Company’s wish that conductors should at all times insist 
upon every passenger going into the body of the car, so long as free 
ingress and egress is maintained: but the attention of the public is 
desired to the fact that responsibility rests upon the conductor in 
this matter, and when he requires passengers to step inside he is 


merely carrying out the law. 


If cases oceur where the passenger 


thinks he is unwarrantably required to move off the platform, his 
wise course is to comply with the conductor’s request, and then 


report the matter to the Head Office. 


The conductors are expected 


to use judgment, to do their duty in an inoffensive manner, and not 
to needlessly ineonvemience passengers. 


Nevertheless, the conductor is, of necessity, the captain of the 
ship. He is running things for the time being, anyway, and to argue 


with him is unprofitable. 


When he asks passengers to move up in 


front, to move off the platform or steps, or to leave by the front 
door, the better course is to do as he requests. He is carrying out the 
law and a penalty is involved for his failure to do so. Should he at 
any time fail in judgment or courtesy, passengers have their remedy 
by applying at the Head Office, where these matters are adjusted. 


JAMES GUNN, Superintendent, 
Toronto Railway Company 
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Tire Troubles Solved. 


A* invention known as Cox’s 
pneumatic cushion is said to 
have solved tire trouble. The in- 
vention is the result of several years’ 
work, but success has apparently 
crowned the efforts of the inventor. 
The principle employed is not class- 
ed with the pneumatic spring, either 
of the flexible or metallic type, 
wherein the load, or shock, is sus- 
tained by an increase in the aiz 
pressure or the rebound retarded by 
any mechanical device. This prin- 
ciple is absolutely new, and can only, 
be likened to the pneumatic tire prin- 
ciple itself. 


The three principle factors of the 
pneumatic cushion are a_ flexible, 
pneumatic, spherically formed cush- 
ion with a solid and a hollow shank, 
which are a part thereof. The hollow 
shank admits the conduit and also 
provides a means to anchor the 
cushion to the vehicle frame, and the 
solid shank pivots the cushion to 
the deforming means, which is bolted 
to the axle. The cushion is fabri- 
cated and constructed along the line 
of the pneumatic tire. An auxiliary 
air reservoir is connected to the 
cushions by conduits and provided 
with a check valve inlet through 
which the system is inflated. A con- 
vex formed device (with a receptacle 
for the solid shank to fit in )deforms 
the cushions by folding the walls in- 
wardly, thus increasing the area of 
the cushions according to the violence 
of the shock received from the irre- 
gularities of the road, but not in- 
creasing the air pressure. 

By the use of a flexible cushion, 
in combination with an auxiliary air 
reservoir, at a low air pressure, and 
a convex device to deform the cush- 
ions, the following results are obtain- 
ed: 

The cushions, like the pneumatic 
tire, will deform under action, there- 
by producing a greater contact area 
with whatever supports it. The aux- 
iliary air reservoir attached to the 
cushions supplies the necessary vol- 
ume of air, at a low pressure, to dif- 
fuse vibrations; it also, owing to the 
difference in the amount of air dis- 
placed from the cushions, relative to 
the entire volume of air in the sys- 
tem, obviates any perceptible increase 
in the pressure, irrespective of the 
shock sustained, or load added; then, 
it follows that the pneumatic travel 
can be long and soft, because the 
shock is sustained by reason of an 
increase in the contact area of the 
cushion with its support; each inch 
thus produced has a sustaining in- 
fluence in accordance with the pres- 
sure per inch in the system. 

This principle obviates the violent 
rebound characterizing the metallic 
or pneumatic spring, inasmuch as the 
velocity of the rebound, is measured 
by the pressure per inch, therefore, it 
follows that it allows a slow, soft, 
yet free and natural rebound. 

The strain on the cushion walls is 
measured by the pressure per inch; 
the pressure not being increased, it 
follows that the strain is not increas- 
ed, irrespective of its deformation. 

The convex device to deform the 
cushions is an essential feature of the 
combination, for it is owing to its 
form, relative to the deformation of 
the cushions that the slow’and auto- 
matic increase in the area to sustain 
the shock is produced and a long 
travel is obtained. 

The available pneumatic travel 
with an eight-inch cushion is about 
five inches. The thickness of the 
walls is  three-eighths of an inch. 
The pressure per inch is about 
18 pounds for the front and 16 
pounds for the rear, six cushions be- 
ing used, four in the rear and two 
in the front for a touring car. The 
mechanism is being used for motor- 
cycle seats, and may be used under 
the seats of any vehicle, including 
street cars and railway coaches, also 
for many other purposes. 


The Farmer’s Motor Car. 


SAAC T. MARCOSSON, who 
has been known for some years 

as a writer on financial and industrial 
topics in leading periodicals, contrib- 
utes to The Saturday Evening Post 
a striking paper on the extent to 
which the motor car has been pur- 
chased by farmers in the American 
West. Already, he says, in many 
sections, “the buggy is regarded as a 
well-nigh superannuated institution.” 
In some counties “about the only 
time the buggy is rolled out is for 
funerals or for courting.” He finds 
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that there are now in this country 
85,000 automobiles:or practically one- 
fourth of the total output, owned and 
used on farms. Two-thirds of the ma- 
chines owned in Kansas are owned 
by farmers, and nearly one-half of 
those in Nebraska. In New York 
State, only one of every 200 persons 
owns a car, but in Iowa, one out of 
every 32 farmers owns one. He con- 
tinues : 


“Between January and June of this 
year the farmers of six middle-west- 
ern States spent more than twenty 
million dollars for automobiles, 
and they bought for cash. Wherever 
you turn, from the northern outskirts 
of the Dakotas, to the Texas border- 
line, you will find the trail of the gas- 
oline car-across the farm. It has 
made agricultural life more attract- 
ive; it has destroyed the isolation of 
the rural worker; it has annexed the 
ranch to the town; it has brought the 
market to the farm’s door, and in 
various vicinities it is working out a 
social and educational revolution. In 
short, it has become an implement of 
utility instead of a luxury.” 





A Train of Motor Trucks. 


= Coventry, in England, has 

been taken over from France 
a device for employing motor-trucks 
in the form of a train run without 
tracks. As the result of experiments 
in England various improvements 
have been made in the original 
French design, but these improve- 
ments are slight and relate chiefly to 
propulsion. The system employed is 
explained by a writer, R. W. Crowly, 
in The Commercial Vehicle. There is 
no hauling or trailing, as in the or- 
dinary form of traction engine. The 
train has only one motor, but each 
truck in the train is separately pro- 
pelled by a mechanical device of its 
own. The distributed propulsion 
thus secured is conveyed by a univer- 
sal shaft running through the entire 
length of the train, power from this 
shaft being transmitted to a central 
pair of wheels on each vehicle. The 
ordinary differential shafts and side- 
driving chains are employed. The 
writer explains further: 


“In the hub of each driving wheel 
a strong spiral spring drive is ar- 
ranged, through which the power is 
transmitted to the road wheels, thus 
insuring very smooth starting even 
on the worst gradients and roughest 
of roads. The spring drive also 
takes up all undue shocks on the 
transmission, as when the train pass- 
es over rough ground. 


“Each follower chassis is mounted 
on six wheels (three axles), light 
axle weight throughout the train 
being thus obtained and, consequent- 
ly, less damage to road surface or 
bridges, etc., as there are six bearing 
points on the ground, against four 
in most other methods of road trans- 
port. The six wheels also reduce the 
shocks and vibration due to bad 
roads. The distribution of driving 
power enables a light locomotor with 
an axle weight not above 4 tons when 
loaded with stores, spares, etc., to be 
used, and permits light driving 
wheels in place of the cumbersome 
ones that have to be used on traction 
engines. The difference done in the 
damage to roads and bridges between 
these two types of vehicles will be at 
once apparent.” 





The Day of the Commercial 


r. 


ORE and more attention con- 
tinues to be given by motor 
periodicals to the commercial car. In 
point of what may be called “news 
value,” this car almost takes prece- 
dence now over the motor passenger 
vehicle. A. writer in Motor Age de- 
clares that the commercial car “has 
reached the turning point which 
leads it into the broad glare of pub- 
licity.”. In past years makers “have 
been content to plod along with ex- 
periments,” and have been “chary of 
participating in contests such as are 
promoted for makers of pleasure 
vehicles.” They have desired, rather 
to wait until their products “could go 
under the public’s microscope,” which 
means a demonstration not only of 
their utility but of their economy and 
durability. During October, how- 
ever, competitions were held in four 
large cities, where the - eagerness 
with which makers gave their sup- 
port “shows very plainly that the 
business-car makers are now ready 
for public inspection.” 
Note has already been made of a 


contest from Philadelphia to Atlan- 
tic City with satisfactory results. In 
Chicago a run was made to Milwau- 
kee and return. Fifty-one trucks 
started. They ranged in size from 
small delivery wagons to _ five-ton 
trucks. Each vehicle was to cover a 
distance of 212 miles and to carry its 
full load. Bad weather prevailed, 
but in spite of this and some other 
handicaps, the contest proved to be 
of considerable value to makers, 
especially because it “attracted wide- 
spread attention in the business 
world.” In Milwaukee astonishment 
was created* when bysiness men 
learned that a _three-ton truck in 
eight hours had covered 108 miles 
with a full load. A _ little figuring 
convinced them that the trucks had 
delivered these loads in faster time 
than would have been done by ex- 
press, when the figuring took into ac- 
count the time in sending the goods 
to the express office and in deliver- 
ing them from the railroad depot. As 
a road demonstration this trial “was 
most sticcessful.” Motor Age be- 
lieves that makers “will find them- 
selves in fine condition for the fight 
for business in 1911.” Having once 
got “into the publicity limelight,” it 
will take little effort on their part to 
remain there. 





Motor Maxims 


es a short lane knows no scorch- 
ing. 

It’s a wise chauffeur that knows his 
own speed. 

A garage is known by the cars it 
keeps for hire. 

A motor in hand is worth two in 
the ditch. 

It requires little learning to be the 
tooter of a horn. 

A good road is rather to be chosen 
than great ditches. 

A spark-plug that can spark and 
won't spark ought to be plugged. 

He who speeds and runs away may 
live to be nabbed some other day. 

A rut in the road may prove the 
power behind the thrown. 

Little motors have big gears. 

A scorched chauffeur dreads the 
tire. 

A good car needs no push, 

It’s a poor clutch that won’t work 
in a tight squeeze. 

Too many tinkers spoil the car. 

Never judge a motor by the mort- 
gage on the roof. 

A car in time saves sole leather. 

Satan finds work for idle cars to do. 

A green chauffeur maketh a fat un- 
dertaker. 

All cars are grey in the dark. 

De motorists nil nisi finem. 

Dum Speedimus, Speedamus! 

Of two constables, choose the 
smallest. 

What can’t be cured should be in- 
sured. 

Collisions never come singly. 

A rolling car gathers no dross. 

It is better to turn back than to 
turn turtle—Harper’s Weekly. 


——_—____¢< > 
NEW HOME FOR THE FORD 
MOTOR COMPANY. 
Toronto Branch Removed to Splen- 
did New Building at 106-110 
Richmond St. West. 


On Saturday last the Toronto 
Branch of the Ford Motor Company 
moved from their old quarters on 
Adelaide Street West to their splen- 
did new building at 106-110 Rich- 
mond St. West. This building was 
designed and built especially for the 
Ford Motor Company, comprising 
offices, salesroom, stockroom, and re- 
pair department. The whole build- 
ing has been very carefully planned 
and constructed especially for these 
purposes, and is without doubt one 
of the most convenient and up-to- 
date buildings that has been erected 
in Toronto. All the latest improve- 
ments have been installed, and auto- 
inobile users may be sure that there 
is at least one service department in 
the city where their cars will receive 
prompt attention. 

Toronto Branch is headquarters 
for the Ford Motor Company for cen- 
tral Ontario, and owners of Ford 
cars are assured that they can at a 
moment’s notice get any repairs or 
parts for Ford cars, no matter how 
old the model. 

The Ford Motor Company have al- 
ways made prompt service one of the 
main features of their business, and 
the Toronto Branch, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Fox, has been not- 
able in this respect. Now that they 
are in their new building, users of 
Ford cars will find the service even 
better than in the past. The address 


is 106-110 Richmond St. West. 
———— -- 2 ~~ --- - 


Remembering his own experiences, | 
a man hates his wife to be a chap- | 
eron. | 

——_—-+- > oe —_—__— 

li Providence really takes care of 
children and fools, it must be kept 
pretty busy. | 

—————_e 2 —————_———_ ' 

It is hard for a man to discover 
that he has no balance in bank with- 
out losing his equanimity. 


In the matter of elasticity the aver- 
age man’s suspenders are in the same 
class with his conscience. 





Liverpool to New York 
_ By Automobile 
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is some 2,800 miles from: Liverpool to 
New York. About the same distance 
vas from Halifax to Vancouver. To 
travel 2,800 miles at an average speed of 
A8 miles an hour is a feat. To travel three times 
‘jthat distance, and then four hundred miles more, 
\ is a performance equaled by but one engine in the 
world. 
, This is the record of the Knight Sliding 
* Valve Motor—a record of 8,830 miles. 


In the test given it by the Royal Automobile Club (the highest authority 
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in Europe), a 22- 

horse-power Knight Motor ran as far as from Liverpool to New York, back to Liverpool, back 
: T y 7 eo . . . . . i 

again to New York, and four hundred miles on the second return journey, maintaining an av- 


erage speed of 48 miles. 


Every day records come and go, but the KNIGHT ENGINE RECORD STANDS. 


Despite the prestige gained by this reeord—a prestige which has resulted in no less than 3,000 


sales for one car alone equipped with this motor, no engine builder has attempted to put his 
product to a similar test. 


This, too, despite the World Challenge of $1,250 to the maker who will first successfully contest 
the Knight record. 


The Car 


owns the exclusive Canadian rights to the Knight Motor. The claims for this motor are greater 
power, greater reliability, greater smoothness and silence in operation, greater economy. The 


Knight Sliding Valves are beyond question the most momentous improvement in engine build- 
Ing in years. 


Our 1911 Catalogue gives full information. 


Our three leading models are 
equipped with the Knight Motor. 


Do not purchase a car without satisfying yourself regarding this really wonder- 
ful invention. 


CANADA CYCLE and MOTOR CO., Limited, WEST TORONTO 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE AUTOMOBILES 


TORONTO BRANCH - - 100 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


OTHER BRANCHES—WMontreal Hamilton Winnipeg 


Calgary Vancouver 


Model 21—Price $1,go00 


When Canada Calls 
McLaughlins Respond | 


T is just about three years since the Canadian public first showed a real in- 
clination to use Motor Cars—just about three years since it began to be 
evident that there was a need for some responsible Canadian firm to produce 

a line of cars suitable for Canadian conditions. ‘‘ The Car,” said those most 
capable of judging the needs of Canadian Motorists, “ must be simple, durable, 
economical, powerful—and, above all, reasonable as to price.” 


McLaughlins Responded 


It is well within the mark to say, that 
the McLaughlin-Buick has proved the car 
that fully answers the above requirements. 
We were pioneers in eliminating for Cana- 
dians, the large overhead expenses entailed 
in experimenting—for we adopted a tested 
and proved product. We _ selected the 
“Buick” as our pattern, because it, more 
than any other car made, seemed to satis- 
fy the needs of this country. 


We Were Right in Selecting the Buick 


Three years of success has proven the 
correctness of our choice. To-day the ag- 


presentative of every one of our twenty and 
more models—is a credit to us, and the land 
that made our enterprise possible. Freak- 
less, Powerful, Reliable, Record-winning, 
Economical—the McLaughlin-Buick is re- 
cognized from coast to coast as the car that 
best exemplifies the ideals of Canadian mo- 
torists. 


The Price 


Elimination of all unnecessary ornamen- 
tation and gaudy frippery—careful buying 
of materials—large plant and production-— 
these are the features that enable us to 
produce the cars we do at the prices we 
ask—prices that are enabling Canadian Mo- 


Melbourne, Aus. a 


gregate value of McLaughlin-Buick Cars in 
use in Canada exceeds any other. Every- 
where you go you see McLaughlin-Buicks— 
and giving complete satisfaction to their 


owners. 
Why This Big Success? 
Here’s the answer—under the four im- 
portant heads that govern Motor Car value: 


The Plant 


We have the largest and most complete 
automobile factory in the Dominion—few 
even in the United States excel it in size or 
completeness. Only in a plant like ours can 
cars of real value and real merit be pro- 
duced. .A plant like this behind a car is a 
better guarantee of satisfaction to the mo- 
torist than any mere printed guarantee we 
have ever seen. 


The Car 


By adhering to the time-honored Mc- 
Laughlin Motto—‘‘One grade only and that 
the best,’’ we have so maintained the Stand- 
ard that every car we turn out—every re- 


torists to own cars at a minimum expendi- 
ture, and, equally important, cars that are 
economical of operation, 


The Firm 
The name McLaughlin has become sig- 
nificant of, “‘A square deal to all.”” It is 


known wherever carriages or motor cars are 
known, that we spare neither pains nor ra- 
tional expense to attain our high ideals of 
a worthy Canadian product. By establish- 
ing branches in the most important centres 
we are in a position to readily, quickly 
supply all necessary parts. 


In brief, it is no exaggeration to state that 


This Firm Has Met The Call 


We're filling the needs of Canadian Mo- 
tordom as no other manufacturer is at- 
tempting to do— 
and— 


We want you, if you are an intending pur- 


chaser, to go to the nearest McLaughlin 
Garage—and make us prove it. 


The’ McLaughlin Motor Car Co., Limited 


OSHAWA, CANADA 


BRANCHES and DEPOTS: Toroxto—128 Church Street. HAMILTON 


Richmond and Bathurst Streets. PeTrerBoro—Ont. 


Catcary—Alta. Vancouver—B.C. Montrreat—Notre Dame Street and Comet Motor Co. 
—LeBaron & Son. &t. Joun, N.B.—Union Street. Amnerst, N. S,—Atlantic Auto Co, 


George and Bay Streets 
BeLLEVILLE—Ont WINNIPEG, Man. 


LONDON 
Reoina—Sask. 
SHERBROOKE, Que 
Hauipax, N. 8. 
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A new idea in 
Pique Shirt 


Double cuffs and dif- 


ferent sleeve lengths 

—a pleated shirt for 
formal or _ informal | 
wear. Has fine pleats #% 


so made as to do away 





with the bulging or 
mussing so common to 

stiff bosom shirts. De- 

cidedly novel, Endorsed by the 
best dressers in London and 
New York. A pleasing depart- 
ire from the ional that 
will be appreciated by men of 
taste. Price $3. Call and in- 
spect them 
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DURING THIS 


we will take your order for 
YOUNG & RICHESTE?’S ENGLISH S¥IRTS 
and make to your special measures in London at $2.00 each. 
All latest patterns for 1911 to select from in 
Scotch Zephyrs, English Oxfords and French Prints 


Also fine selection in All Wool Taffetas, Ceylon Flannels and 
Stripe Shirtings | 


j 


Siik 


Silk 


MONTH ONLY. 


To measure $2.00 to $4.50 


WREYFORD & Co., 


~ 85 King St. West 


Agents for Ali ‘J ASGER” Spec alties 












If you have formed the habit of buying 
it from the newsboys, you are paying exactly 
$5.20, or $2.20 extra that would be yours if 
you paid for the paper in advance. 


Emulate the example of the successful 
business man; take advantage of every dis- 
count that’s offered you. 


The saving of $2.20 may not seem so very 
much, but when you reckon what it will buy, 
and the habit of thrift that it is likely to en- 
gender, involving perhaps the saving of many 
dollars in a year, it becomes a matter too im- 


portant to overlook. 


Then, too, you don’t run the risk of losing 
something good by inadvertently skipping a 


week’s issue. Nearly 


Night has a surprise for its readers, and this, 
together with the material saving effected, 
should induce you to subscribe now. 


Delivery will start promptly with next 


_ 
week’s issue. 


Of course that means you will send in the 
cheque, money order or cash to-day. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $3; 
three months, 75c 
countries outside 
Colonies, $1.50 per 





SATURDAY NIGHT BUILTING 
TORONTO 


THE TWO POPULAR TRAINS 
FOR MONTREAL. 

Leave Toronto via Grand Trunk 
Railway System at 9.00 a.m. and 10.30 
p.m, daily. The former train carries 
parlor-library car and dining car to 
Montreal, also through Boston sleep 
er. The day ride, with Lake On- 
tario or the River St. Lawrence in 
sight most of the way, is delightful, 
and if time permits this is the train 
to take. The Business Man’s train 
at 10.30 p.m. carries five or more 
modern Pullman sleepers to Montreal 
daily, also through Ottawa sleeper. 
These, combined with a smooth road- 
bed, make night travel all that could 
be desired. Moreover, the Grand 


A Year’s Subscription 
to Saturday Night at 
a Saving of $2.20. :: 


That’s what it means to have Saturday 
Night delivered to your home for one year. 


six months, 


SOI LLL OOOO Owens 

































every week Saturday 


$1.50; 

Postage to other 
Great Britain and 
year extra. 





I enclose 
Send me 
Saturday 
one year, 
next week. 


$3.00. 
Toronto 
Night for 

starting 
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About the only time a man thinks 
his wife is too good for him is on 
Sunday morning when she is trying 
to get him to go to church with her. 

——_—_—_-> -+—___- 

Nothing was ever truer than that 
the course of love deesn’t run smooth. 
It generally runs you into debt. 

——_—_—_->-—__—_—_ 

A free fight is often pretty expen- 

sive, if you happen to he in it 
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may sound a bit paradoxical to 
say of evening dress, both of 
‘formal and informal character, 
says a writer in Vogue, that 
'there is at the same time much and 
little of interest or novelty to be seen. 
Mixing with the throng at the after- 
dinner sessions of the Horse Show in 
New York, the casual observer would, 
perhaps, have been in no way impres- 
sed with any changes in the broad 
types or the general fashion of this 
season, and yet a more minute in- 
spection of the dress of individual 
men as they appear at the opera, play 
or private “function,” together with a 
closer examination of the varicus 
things shown at the leading shops, re- 
veals many tendencies and small de- 
tails that, if not distinctly new, are 
nevertheless along the line of novelty 
and advanced mode. It is, of course, 
not so much in general as in the little 
points of dress that one notes the var- 
iations from the styles that have be- 
come more or less stereotyped or com- 
monized by popular usage, and the 
newer weaves, stitches and designs in 
materials as a rule prove most in- 
teresting, 


More than for many years past one 
is struck with the marked difference 
in shape of the silk hats of this win- 
ter, which constitute almost three dis- 
tinct types—the high, straight crown 
and flat brim of what may be called 
the Paris fashion; the large, though 
not so straight, crown and brim of 
the London fashion, and the lighter, 
more or less straight or belled (for 
there are, both styles) crowns and 
smaller, more closely rolled brims of 
the American mecdes. In the “Ar- 
cade” of one of our largest depart- 
ment shops, which has, by the way, 
made a specialty ot imported things 
for men, and which also, by the way, 
contains a selection and variety that is 
decidedly well worth looking over, 
ene sees this difference of type well 
illustrated, and from the fashion point 
of view the choice of style is very 
largely a matter of personal taste. 
Possibly it may be said that the more 
ultra class are affecting the foreign 
shapes in preference to our own, but 
as a general rule they are more suit- 
able for fairly large men than for 
those of smal’ head and stature, and 
becomingness is the first thing to be 
considered. 

One does not like to say, without 
some qualification, that the opera hat, 
in itself showing little change, is a 
tashion of the past, yet one must con- 
cede that it is a style far less worn 
nowadays than in years past, and— 
never more correct than the silk— 
only to be substituted for it when go- 
ing to the opera, theatre, or other 
place of public entertainment. It is 
no longer a smart necessity of dress, 
however convenient one may find it 
on occasions, and along the line of 
this matter of convenience, it must be 
said that while the soft felt or cloth 
hat is one much in vogue this season 
for informal day wear, it should 
never be worn with evening clothes. 

lf I may be permitted to express 
any persona] opinion on the question 
of good style in evening dress, it is 
that simplicity is a surer sign of re- 
fined form than any elaborateness of 
finish or adornment, and this applies 
to the suit as well as to its accessor- 
ies. If aman _ feels that he can 
“carry” a dark blue or dark brown 
cloth, with perhaps a velvet collar to 
match and any unusual arrangement 
of buttons or distinctive sleeve finish, 
he may be justified under the latitude 
of present fashion in going to this 
more or less theatrical extreme. It 
is done, but that it is done under the 
sanction of the best examples of the 
greatest number of well-dressed men 
is not the case, and for the average 
man it will not prove either success- 
ful or even personally satisfactory. 
Indeed, I believe the tendency which 
set so strongly toward stripes, indis- 
tinct check and other weaves of cloth 
for evening clothes is running itself 
out, and though the fine basket weave 
in black with basket-woven silk fac- 
ing on lapels to match is good looking, 
the fine quality unfinished worsted of 
plain effect seems to be again taking 
the lead in general quiet, conservative 
fashion. 

In cut one sees the medium collar, 
the fairly wide, straight edge and mo- 
derately long lapel; the rather de- 
cidedly cut-back front from the end 
of the lapels; the sharp up and back 
cut at the sides over the hips (the 
front of the coat being short); the 
long rounded tails and the sloping 
shoulders. These things, with the 
fairly narrow sleeves are all more or 
less characteristic of the general 
fashions, but, while the shoulders 
should be sloping rather than square, 
it is my opinion that the slope should 
be natural rather than greatly accen- 
tuated, and I should recommend the 
plain button, or at least only simulated 
cuff sleeve finish. Nothing helps the 
suit more than excellently well cut 
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Denotes Shirts and Collars 
of unusual wear; of fault- 
less fit; of newest modes. 


trousers, which should have either a 
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man, in general lines the cut should 
be straight and finely tapering, never 
curved in at the back of the knees 
and out over the calves. 
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OU, Sir, who like to feel that no 
man of your acquaintance wears 
better linen than your own, there’s 
assurance of the best in haberdashery 
if you just insist on seeing this mark: 


At all Men’s Made in 
Furnishers A Berlin Can. 


It is the same for the trousers of 
the informal evening suit, and though 
for this there is more variety in the 
cut of coat, perhaps the smartest mo- 
del is that with somewhat sloping 
shoulders, fairly wide and deep lapels, 
a front below the lapels slightly cut 
back with rounded corners and a little 
“spring” from the waist out, In fact 
this coat as now cut by many of the 
smart tailors more closely resembles 
the style of the short sack jackets that 
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dency is al] toward shortness and a 
somewhat shaped waist. 


This coat, like that for full dress, is 
now invariably made with notched 
and full-faced lapels, and it is best to 
have the pockets set straight, rather 
than vertically or diagonally. 
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To lessen our stock of wool underwear by the end of is ahaa 


our business year, we are offering all winter weight 
wool underwear at a 


25 Per Cent. Discount 


These are a few of the lines we offer: 
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More and more rare has become 
the double-breasted waistcoat, and 
there is a decided tendency away from 
the V, and back again to the U- 
shaped opening, although as yet this 
has not reached a point of the very 


. NECKWEAR... 
Look for this labe! on the tie you buy 
BEST BY TEST 
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PAJAMAS. 


A striking color arrangement in 
English pajamas. The lapel can be 
buttoned across the front if desired. 
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for formal evening wear, there is a 
turn toward the more simple white 
materials, such as fine rib and figured 
piques, etc., different in weave, or to 
match shirts and neckties. This sim- 
plicity is not so marked in the styles 
for informal evening dress—indeed 
one shop has been exhibiting a knit, 
or very similarly woven, black waist- 
coat, bound with silk—but generally 
speaking I think it may be said that 
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If we measure simplicity by the 
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be said to apply to this part of even- W k ' A N D pr oeuigr ay 
ing dress, for the smart models are all with Wa: 
either very finely tucked (not loose), ai 
ribbed, self-striped, or with small 4 a oti 
checks or figures of white on white. We have for sale, and recommend the y “Parsifal 
The absolutely plain shirt is quite out purchase of, lots in pe om 
of fashion, and the same may be said Heintzma 
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wing, with square, rounded or pointed 7 lolas is 


ends, or of straight or graduated cut. ae 
On the other hand, simple studs, such 
as plain white enamel surrounded 
with slender rims of gold, little pearl 
buttons with cross stitch of gold, or 
simple small pearls, are again taking 
the place of the rather elaborate jew- 
eled designs, and waistcoat buttons 
and sleeve links are somewhat less 
costly in appearance, if not in actual 
price. Crystal buttons 
smart, however, and 

many designs of moonstones and 
amethysts. Some of the fashionable 
shops are also showing slender gold 
watch chains with small pearls, or 
amethysts, for evening dress, and the 
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the fastest growing town in Ontario. 


WELLAND has secured a new industry 
every 60 days during the past two years— 
a record unequaled in Canada. 

WELLAND SOUTH is a high-class 
workingman’s residential district, and we 
offer. and recommend these lots at from 
$60.00 each up as the best speculative in- 
vestment on the market at present. 
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In addition to the fact that it brings 


. here two of the most distinguished of the 


world’s operatic artists in the persons of 
Edmond Clement and Frances Alda, 
there is another point about next week’s 
visit of the Montreal Opera Company 
that should not be lost sight of. That 
is the fact that it is not a touring opera 
company but a permanent opera com- 
pany which happens for four weeks to 
be on tour. The object of the tour it- 
self is not so much to make money as to 
pave the way for a wider Canadian 
operatic organization, with branches in 
the greater cities, of which Toronto is 
naturally the most important. It brings 
a complete double company, French and 
Italian, and a conductor and forces who 
have been working together for three 
months every night, and have attained a 
perfection of ensemble which has pro- 
foundly impressed the critics wherever it 
has appeared. 

One important result of the Alda 
booking is that it enables the manage- 
ment to present Esther Ferrabini in the 
role of Carmen, with Edmond Clement. 
This combination of artists was heard 
twice in Montreal, and was unanimously 
declared to mark the high-water level of 
operatic excellence in that city. 

On Tuesday night will be sung the 
ever-popular Puccini ‘‘La Boheme,’ and 
it will be remembered that Ferrabini’s 
Mimi was considered, previous to the 
Montreal engagement, to be her finest 
performance and one of the finest of 
that role ever heard in Canada or the 
United States. 

Wednesday will see Alda’s appearance 
in Massenet’s ‘“‘Manon,”’ with Louis Deru 
as the tenor, a role he sang with her 
several times in Montreal, and always 
with the utmost success. He has a typi- 
cally French voice, suave and velvety, 
and capable of a big climax, 

On ‘Thursday will be given Puccini’s 
setting of the Sardou drama, ‘‘La ‘Tos- 
ca,’’ which so impressed Karl Grey when 
it was given as the opening performance 
of the season that His Excellency ‘‘com. 
manded’ a repetition later on and 
journeyed from Ottawa with Countess 
Grey expressly to hear it. The acting 
of the Italian company in this work is 
very powerful. 

Friday will see che first performance 
ever given in Toronto of an early work 
of Mascagni’s, produced shortly after the 
enormous success of his “Cavalleria.” 
Except in some characteristics of or- 
chestration it is as different from that 
violent composition as light is from 
darkness. Ferrabini and Colombini will 
have the chief roles. 

At the Saturday matinee will be given 
for the first time since the Thomas Opera 
Company was here, some twenty years, 4 
performance of Delibe’s exotic and tune- 
ful ‘‘Lakme.” The Bell Song is familiar 
to all concert-goers, but little of its dra- 
matic value can be gathered without 
hearing it in its place in the opera as it 
will be sung by Alice Michot. Louis Deru 
will be the English officer. 

In the evening ‘‘Madam Butterfly” will 
be given, with Ferrabini and Colombini 
in the chief roles. The whole repertoire 
of the ‘Toronto engagement is chosen 
from among the most popular works of 
the Montreal season. 


* * * 


The latest luminary in the galaxy of 
local elocutionists is Miss Arleigh Rams- 
den, daughter of Mr. John A. Ramsden. 
Although she has appeared at our vari- 
ous charitable institutions, Miss Rams- 
den, who studied under Owen A. Smily, 
will make her debut before a city audi- 
ence in Association Hall on Feb. 2nd, 
when she will be assisted by the well 
known talent, Mr. Percy Redfern Hol- 
linshead, Mr. Arthur Blight and Dr. 
Harvey Robb. Miss Ramsden’s_ reper- 
toire is as varied and extensive as it is 
pleasing. 

* * * 


Many music lovers will remember the 
delight they found in listening to Arthur 
Friedheim some nine years ago. To-day 
he is acknowledged to be a supreme 
player of Liszt's compositions. It may 
be stated that Friedheim wrote two 
operas during his absence trom Toronto. 
He arrived in New York last month and 
gave a recital at Carnegie Hall. Ar- 
rangements for his appearance have been 
made for ‘tuesday evening, March 7th, 
at Massey Hall, and this year, being 
the centenary of his master Liszt, the 
programme will be entirely devoted to 
that composer. 

s&s -@ 

Mr. Oscar Goldschmidt, late conduc- 
tor of the Royal Opera at Cassel, Ger- 
many, has planned for twelve weeks, 
commencing Monday, Jan. 23rd, a ser- 
ies of Wagner lectures, with musical il- 
lustrations, which will be highly educa- 
tional in character. The first will deal 
with Wagner’s life, and the eleven fol- 
lowing discourses will deal with the 
master’s works chronologically, begin- 
ning with ‘Rienzi’? and ending with 
“Parsifal.’”’ Each lecture will be given 
three times in the week of its deliver- 
ance, and the place will be the new 
Heintzman building at 195 Yonge St., 
where Mr. Goldschmidt has established 
himself. 

— 


Miss Eveline Ashworth, A.T.C.M., 
has resigned the position of soprano so- 
loist in Sherbourne Street Methodist 
Church. 

* * * 


Notwithstanding the enormous ex- 
pense attending the out-of-town con- 
certs of the Mendelssohn Choir in Chi- 
cago two seasons ago and the cheerful 
payment of the deficit which resulted, in 
spite of sold out houses of over $3,000 by 
Chicago guarantors of the concerts then 
given, there is a movement on foot in 
that city to arrange for an early return 
of the Toronto singers to the western 
metropolis. There could be no better 
evidence of the remarkable impression 
which was created by the Toronto sing- 
ers in their Chicago concerts. The choir 
is enthusiastically rehearsing its reper- 
toire forthe concerts of February 6, 7, 
8 and 9 next, and expects to fully main- 
tain, if not surpass, the high standard 
of previous years. For the orchestral 
matinee of February 9, Mr. Stock has 
arranged a superb programme, including 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, De- 
bussy’s Marche LEcossaise, and by re- 
quest the same composer’s ‘““The After- 
noon of a Faun,” besides Granville Ban- 
tock’s brilliant creation, ‘““The Pierrot of 
a Minute.’’ ‘The ‘cello soloist, Mr. Bruno 
Steindel, will perform with orchestral 
accompaniment, Boellmann’s Variations 
Symphoniques, Op. 23. 

x * * 


The first subscription lists for the 
Schubert Choir, Madame Nordica, To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra, concerts on 
Feb. 20th and 21st will close at Massey 
Hall on January 24th. The advantage of 
subscribing now is that subscribers have 
first choice of seats. Madame Nordica 
and Madame Melba have both been sing. 
ing in opera for two decades, and are 
still unapproached,"’ says Phillip Heale in 
the Boston Herald: ‘How Is it that in 
1910 they are able to give such great 
pleasure to hearers who have witnessed 
the waxing and waning of many prima 
donnas? Because Madame Nordica and 
Madame Melba first of all learned to 
sing. They learned the proper use of the 


voice, after all their labor, after all the 
Strain they are still the mistresses of 
song.”’ 

* * * 


Below is given the magnificent pro- 
gramme which has been arranged for 
the National Chorus concerts of Thurs- 
day next, Jan. 19th. An immense audi- 
ence will assemble at Massey Hall -to 
welcome Dr. Albert Ham and his splen- 
did body of singers:— 

Chorus—“‘Send Out Thy Light’’..Gounod. 
Song—‘“Strike the Lyre” ...... T. Cooke. 
The National Chorus. 

Songs—Miss Margaret Keyes. 
Chorus—‘*Morning Song of Praise” 


CG -ROPUR) ew cob ces edicoe’ Max Bruch 
Part Song—‘iMy Little Pretty One” 
00664500 vewes bin a4 bi oe -. Healey Willan 


Tbe National Chorus. 
Piano solos—Mme. Yolando Mero. 
Double Chorus—‘*Why Rage Fiercely 
the Heathen” (8 parts) ..Mendelssohn 
Chorus—‘‘Ballade of Spring’ (6 parts) 
00595 DERE SEIN EN OC eRES Theo Wendt 
The National Chorus. 
Songs—Miss Margaret Keyes. 
Motet—‘‘Cherubim Song” ...Bortnianski 
Part Song—‘‘Call of the Breeze” 
Ch ERENE CO ERM yee Ad OE Cliffe Forrester 
The National Chorus. 
Piano solos—Mme. Yolando Mero. 
Solo and Chorus—‘‘I Heard the Voice 
el isn e veeS cad Albert Ham 
Miss Margaret Keyes and Male Chorus. 
Chorus—‘*Make the Car of a Golden 
Ing Cup’ (3 POs) .i.cvaccccee Costa 
Boys of the National Chorus. 
Solo and Chorus—‘‘Ave Maria’ 
REED 665 sn bahcwanddos Mendelssohn 
Miss Margaret Keyes and the Boys Choir 
Song and. Chorus—‘‘Land of Hope 
Oe See” ca WeaS acne aocec bes veel Elgar 
Miss Margaret Keyes and full Chorus. 


zs * * 


Mr. Russell G. McLean has been ap- 
pointed baritone soloist of the Metropoli- 
tan Church, 


* * * 


Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini proved her love 
for San Francisco, her regard for its 
people, and her own kindness and gen- 
erosity, with a Christmas gift which was 
shared by a hundred thousand delighted 
hearers. In the great space where four 
of the city’s busiest streets meet, a few 
steps from Lotta’s fountain, on a music 
stand built for the event, under a clear, 
Star-lighted sky, the diva sang on the 
eve of Christendom’s most widely cele- 
brated anniversary, to the greatest 
throng that ever listened to a match- 
less voice. It was ‘Tetrazzini’s Christ. 
mas present to the community which 
first fully appreciated her wonderful 
singing and proudly acclaimed her royal 
title. It is more than fifty years since 
Jenny Lind sang to enthusiastic multi- 
tures in the LHastern cities, but there 
ar; still many who can tell of her pow- 
er. In the years to come almost as 
many will endeavor to describe the love- 
liness of the songs that Tetrazzini sang, 
in the open air, without money and 
without price, in San Francisco on 
Christmas Eve, 1910. Few will be able 
to convey a realization of their own sen- 
sations. Mme. ‘Tetrazzini’s voice and art 
of expression have qualities that can 
not be defined. There is an emotional 
fervor, a sympathetic vibration, in her 
singing that can be likened only to the 
glorious tones of a Stradivarius under 
the bow of the greatest masters. And 
with ail its delicate purity it has such 
power that hearers a block distant not 
merely recognized the melody but felt 
the thrill that was carried with it. 

* ™* * 

Mischa Elman, the sensational Rus- 
Sian violinist, who appeared with the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra the past 
two seasons, is booked for Massey Hall 
on Thursday evening, March Ist, in re- 
cital. This great violinist is a pro- 
nounced favorite in Toronto, and as a 
great many people are anxious to hear 
him in a full evening's recital, it is safe 
to say his appearance will be one of the 
musical events of the season. 

oe ae 


The enthusiastic reception given the 
Toronto String Quartette by a large audi- 
ence at their last concert last Monday 
was undoubtedly well deserved. The 
programme opened with Haydn Quar- 
tette opus, in G minor. The Quartette 
gave this work an interpretation more 
pleasing to the writer’s taste than would 
have the Flonzaleys. The latter when 
heard lately in Toronto played one of 
Haydn's Quartettes in a very modern 
fashion, which made people ask: “Is it 
really Haydn they are playing?’ The 
unaffected rendering by our Quartette 
evidently pleased the audience, judging 
by the prolonged applause. Mr. Russel 
Maclean, one of the assisting artists, de- 
serves the highest praise for his fine in- 
terpretation of von Fielitz song cycle. 
In spite of that fact Mr. Maclean kept 
his audience under the charm of his ar- 
tistically trained voice. The concert 
closed with Dvorak Quintette for piano 
and strings, Miss Mary Caldwell being 
at the piano. 


s. + * 


The Nativity, a church cantata by H. 
J. Stewart, will be sung by the choir of 
All Saints’ Church, Wilton Avenue and 
Sherbourne Sts., next Wednesday even- 
ing. The solo parts will be taken by 
Master Wilfrid Morrison, Mr. N. C. Fair- 
weather and Mr. Meredith Hooper. The 
service is under the direction of Mr. W. 
E. Fairclough, organist of the church. 


* * * 


Attention is again drawn to the recital 
announced for Wednesday evening, Jan. 
18th, at the Conservatory of Music, to be 
given by Miss Jessie Binns, a former 
graduate of the institution, but for the 
last six years a pupil of the great Les- 
chetinzsky in Vienna. The recital is un- 
der the patronage of his Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs, Gibson, 
Sir Mortimer and Lady Clark, Lady 
Walker, and many other leading citi- 
zens. The plan opens at Nordheimer’s 
on Jan. 12th, and tickets have been plac- 
ed at fifty cents and a dollar. Two 
Chopin numbers and a Liszt Rhapsodie 
will serve to display the high standard 
of technique attained by Miss’ Binns, 
while a delightful sequence of lighter 
pieces “Scenes of Childhood,’’ by Robt. 
Schumann, will constitute a welcome 
novelty. 
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CALABASH 


The Cigarette 


Per box of Ten. 
(Cork Tips.) 


Animal Longevity. 
LEPHANTS are probably the 
longest-lived members of the 
animal kingdom, their life averaging 
between one hundred and two hun- 
dred years. It is said that when Al- 
exander conquered India he took one 
of King Porus’s largest elephants, 
named Ajax, and turned him loose 
with this inscription upon his collar: 
“Alexander, the son of Jupiter, dedi- 
cated Ajax to the sun.” This ele- 
phant, the story states, was captured 
three hundred and fifty years later. 

It has been claimed that, as a gen- 
eral rule, there is a direct relation 
between the duration of life and the 
time required to develop fully; but 
to this there are manifest exceptions. 
The cat is mature before it is a year 
old; yet, it may attain the age of 
twenty years. 

Size also seems to have a certain 
relation to longevity, the elephant 
and the whale being generally held 
to be the longest-lived of mammals; 
but here again enters the exception, 
since the little beaver lives more than 
twice as long as the rhinoceros. 


The average ages of other animals 
are estimated as follows: Ass, 30 
years, bear, 20 years; beaver, 50 
years; camel, 75 years; cat, 15 years; 
chamois, 25 years; ox, 25 years; deer, 
20 years; dog, 14 years; fox, 14 
years; goat, 12 years; guinea-pig, 4 
years; hare, 8 years; hippopotamus, 
20 years; horse, 25 years; hyena, 25 
years; jaguar, 25 years; leopard, 25 
years; lion, 40 years; monkey, 17 
years; moose, 50 years; mouse, 6 
years; pig, 15 years; rabbit, 7 years; 
rat, 7% years; rhinoceros, 20 years; 
sheep, 10 years; squirrel, 8 years; 
stag, 50 years; tiger, 25 years; wolf, 
20 years. 

While the average 
whale is somewhere 
hundred and two hundred years, 
Cuvier asserted that it is probable 
that some whales attain the age of 
one thousand years. 

Some thirty years ago one of the 
Rothschilds installed in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens in London, an animal then 
described as “the oldest living crea- 


age of the 
between one 


“No, my dear, i never had a single cold foot in my life; leastways, not 


of my own, but ¢ suffer terrible with 


*Enery’s.” 
. —M.A.P. 





ture in the world.” It was one of the 
giant tortoises of the Aldabra Islands 
off the coast of East Africa, and at 
that time it had a recorded existence 
of 150 years, in addition to the un- 
known increment of its age previous 
to its transportation to the Island of 
Mauritius. This was, it was thought, 
the same tortoise that was mentioned 
in the treaty between Great Britain 
and France when the island was ced- 
ed by the former country in 1810, and 
it had therefore changed its status 
as a national heirloom four times in 
a century. When the length of the 
life of other animals is contrasted 
with that of the giant tortoise, it is 
clear that the latter must enjoy some 
special advantage either of structure 
or of habit conducing to longevity. 

In the Bishop’s garden at Peter- 
bcrough, England, a big tortoise died 
in 182i, whose life was said to have 
excecded two hundred and twenty 
years, 

tee Lambeth tortoise, which was 
iniroduced into the garden by Arc':- 
bis. ; Laud, about the year 1625, 
and died in 1753, owing to some ne- 
glect of the gardener, lived in its 
“last situation” 12§ years. 

In 1833, Sir Charles Colville, gov- 
ernor of Mauritius, sent to the Lon- 
don Zoological Gardens a tortoise 
weighing 285 pounds. It was four 
feet four inches long, and it had been 
in Mauritius for sixty-seven years, 
having been brought to that island 
from the Seychelles in 1766, by the 
Chevalier Marion du Fresne. At that 
time it was full grown, so that its 
real age was probably much greater. 


Author and Publisher. 


TP HE recent anniversary dinner of 

the Society of Authors, in Lon- 
don, was the occasion of some un- 
usually sparkling after-dinner speak- 
ing. According to the chairman, 
Maurice Hewlett, the Society of Au- 
thors, and all other societies he had 
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ever heard of, had been founded in 
the nick of time, when neolithic man 
forsook the cave dwelling in which 
he lived solitary with his wife, or 
wives, and family, or families, and 
betook himself to the diked  en- 
closures, ostensibly for protecting 
himself against beasts, but really for 
the purpose of more easily insulting 
his neighbors. To anybody who in- 
terjected the criticism of such his- 
torical details as the invention § of 
printing and the successive invention 
of publishers he replied that it was 
perfectly true that, unless printing 
had been invented, publishers would 
not have been invented. Did his 
hearers think, he asked, that an au- 
thor, having written his immortal 
work, would undertake to dissemin- 
ate it throughout the length and 
breadth of Great Britain? They 
knew that, when an author had fin- 
ished his second revision of a book, 
nothing would induce him to repeat 
a word of it. The history of the 
author and the publisher fell into 
two parts. In the first part, the au- 
thor, having no money, and having 
written a book, employed the pub- 
lisher. In the second part, the pub- 
lisher, having money and no wits, 
employed the author. What would 
have been the position of the rhap- 
sodists? Imagine what they would 
have charged for reciting in Eng- 
land, Scotland, the colonies, and the 


‘United States, one of the works of 


Mr. William de Morgan or Mr. Ar- 
nold Bennett. Nearly as bad was 
to imagine two writers employing the 
same rhapsodists, for in that case the 
rhapsodists might—to take one ex- 
ample—sandwich two or three of his 
lumbering pages into Mr. Anthony 
Hope's sparkling dialogue. 





Ice Tombs That Open. 


HE body of a_ guide, perfectly 
preserved, has been yielded up 
by one of the Swiss glaciers after a 





“LLAMAS’” 


These weird-looking ani- 
mals are natives of South 
America. They are used 
as beasts of] burden to 
carry merchandise from 
the Coast ports over the 
Andes to the towns of 
the interior. This picture 
which is from a ‘photo- 
graph,taken by one of W. 
& A. GILBEY’S repres- 
entatives near Uyuni in 
Bolivia at an altitude of 
14,000 feet, shows a 
“train’’ of llamas laden 
with cases of the famous 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
which ts shipped to every 
part of the world 





‘*Spey Royal’’ is sold by 
all the leading Wine Mer- 
chants in Toronto. 


period of twenty-two years. 
the guide fell into a crevasse. His 
body was lately recovered, its appear 
ance unchanged by its long impris 
ment in the ice. 

There have been other cases of the 
bringing back of a long-lost body held 
ior years in the close embrace of the 
ice, One of the first instances on re- 
cord relates to the Hamel accident, 
which occurred in 1820 Several 
guides were swept down by an aval 
anche and hurled into a _ crevasse 
Hamel prophesied the glacier would 

A 4 
thousand years, but Forbes believed 
that the end of the glacier would be 
reached by the bodies in forty years 
This statement was considered bold, 
but its accuracy was borne out by tl 
event. In forty years the flow of ice 
brought the bodies to light. 

In 1866 Henry Arkwright was lost 
in a glacier, In just thirty-one years 
his brother received a telegram from 
the Mayor of Chamouni stating 
the body had been found. Every ar 
ticle of clothing was intact. His 
name and regiment could be read 
clearly on his handkerchief, and his 
gold pencil-case opened and shut as 
easily as when he had last used it, 
three decades before. 
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According to a report just issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, sixty 
wolves were killed in France during 
1909. The majority of these animals 
were killed in the departments of the 
Vienne, Charente and Haute-Vienne. 
The French Government pays a re- 
ward varying from 20 francs to 100 
francs for each wolf. 
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When the suffragettes get in power 
the office may really seek the man. 
simply because it is trying to dodge 
the woman. 

Seetieesipeienibeiling aiectiacieseasstaia 

The most promising agricultural 
products in Corea are rice, cotton 
and sugar beets. 
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Something very different in a 
player-piano to anything yet created 


is the new 


Heintzman @ Co. 
Player-Piano 


Possesses features not embodied iN 
in any instrument. A 
tinctive feature of this player-piano 
is the aluminum action—known in } 
no other player-piano. Write for 
beautifuly iliustrated booklet des- 
scriptive of this instrument. 
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Car-riage !” 


S the sonorous, vibrant voice of the 
theatre attache calls for the convey- 
ance of some theatregoer after the 
play you find yourself envying the 
lot of those privileged to travel 
quietly in comfort, in place of 

having to take their chances with the waiting 
crowd that rush the cars—elbowing, pushing, and 
jostling to get on. @ Injured feelings, a torn 
dress, or having to hold a strap all the way home 
spoils the evening’s pleasure. @ Yet if you order 
a Taxicab, you can travel to the theatre and back 
in the same luxurious comfort and convenience 
as the owners of private cars, and at far less cost. 
The same complete service is yours for a moderate 
fee without the expensive cost of upkeep. @ A 
Taxicab enables you to escape crowded cars, 
crowded streets, and to travel always in comfort. 
Saves expensive gowns, saves time, saves body 
and mind. Travel safely and pleasantly. Try 
the Taxicab way. @ Phone Main 6921 and 
you'll have a Taxicab at your door in a very 
few minutes in charge of a capable and civil 
driver. 
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“Mr. Bar-ring-ton’s 


A Taximeter in plain view records mile- 


age and exact fare Charge accounts raay 


be opened upon application. 


| TAXICABS LIMITED 


60 Jarvis Street 























Clocks that Strike 





MONG the most curious clocks 
in the world are two in Wors- 
ley, Lancashire, England, that never 
strike one. Instead they strike thir- 
teen at 1 a.m. and 1 p.m. One of them 
is over the Earl of Ellesmere’s place 
called Worsley Hall, and is the ori- 
ginal clock which tie Duke of Bridge- 
water had placed in the tower. It is 
said that the Duke had tine clock made 
to strike the “uniucky” number so as 
to warn his workmen that it was time 
to return after dinner, some of them 
having excused themselves for being 
late on the ground that they could not 
hear it strike one. 

This recalls the incident when the 
big clock of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment saved a man’s life. A soldier in 
the reign of William and Mary was 
condemned by court martial for fall- 
ing asleep while on duty on the ter- 
race at Windsor. He _ stoutly denied 
the charge, and by way of proof so- 
lemnly declared that he heard Old 
Tom (the predecessor of Big Ben) 
strike thirteen instead of twelve. The 
officers laughed at the idea, but while 
the man was in prison awaiting exe- 
cution several persons came forward 
and swore that the clock actually did 
strike thirteen, whereupon the soldier 
was pardoned and released. 

Wells Cathedral contains one of the 
most interesting clocks in the whole 
world. it was constructed by Peter 
Lightfoot, a monk, in 1820, and em- 
braces many devices which testify to 
the ancient horologist’s ingenuity. 
Several celestial and terrestrial bodies 
are incorporated in the interesting 
movement and relationship. They in- 
dicate the hours of the day, the age 
of the moon, and the position of the 
planets and the tides. When the clock 
strikes the hour two companies of 
horsemen, fully armed, dash out of 
gateways in opposite directions, and 
charge vigorously. They strike with 
their lances as they pass as many 
times as correspond with the number 
of the hour, A little distance away, 
seated on a high perch, is a quaint 
figure, which kicks the quarters on 
two bells placed beneath his feet, and 
strikes the hours on a bell. The dial 
of the clock is divided into twenty- 
four hours, and shows the phases of 
the moon and a map of the universe. 

An oddity in clocks is the invention 
of a Frenchman, M. Paul Cornu. It 
consists of a dial mounted above a 
reservoir and having a sort of a see- 
saw mounted upon its support. The 
reservoir holds sufficient alcohol to 
last for a month, and this serves as 
fuel for a small flame that burns at 
one end. The heat from the flame 
causes the air to expand in the bulb 
of the seesaw directly above it. Asa 
result the seesaw moves every five 
seconds. This movement is the sole 
motive power that actuates the hands. 

In Switzerland clocks are now be- 
ing made that do not require hands 
and faces. The timepiece merely 
stands in the hall, and one presses a 
button, which, by means of the phon- 
ographic interna] arrangements, calls 
out, “Half-past four,” or, “Five min- 
utes to ten,’ or whatever the time 
may be. 















































































A Munich professor has invented a 
remarkable sick-room clock. When a 
button is pressed an electric lamp be- 
hind the dial throws the shadow of 
the hours and hands, magnified, upon 
the ceiling, so that invalids can see 
it from bed without craning their 
necks or putting themselves to any in- 
convenience. 

A German shoemaker spent fifteen 
years of his leisure moments in con- 
structing a clock of the grandfather 
shape nearly six feet high, made en- 
tirely of straw. The wheels, pointers, 
case, and every detail are exclusively 
of straw. The most remarkable fact 
is that it is reported to keep perfect 
time. 

The Czar of Russia is the possessor 
of an unique. clock that records not 
merely the passing seconds, minutes, 
and hours, but ‘the days, weeks, 
months and years. The clock was 
invented and manufactured by two 
peasants, who presented it to the Em- 
peror as a token of their loyalty. In 
St. Petersburg, too, is to be seen a 
clock having ninety-five faces, indi- 
cating simultane@usly the time at 
thirty different spots on the earth’s 
surface, beside the movement of the 
earth and planets. 

The clock of Lyons Cathedral is a 
wonderful piece of mechanism, and 
the legend describing it is as follows: 
The cock crows; the bell sounds the 
hours; the little bells the Sancta 
Spiritus; the angel opens the gate to 
salute the Virgin Mary. The heads 
of the two lions move the eyes and 
the tongue. The astrolabe shows the 
hours in its degrees, and the move- 
ment of the moon. Moreover, the 
perpetual calendar shows all the days 
of the year, the feast days. and the bis- 
sextile. The hours at which the 
chimes are complete are five and six 
in the morning, midday, and one and 










two o'clock in the afternoon. 
chimes at the other hours are restrict- 
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ed so as not to interfere with the ca- 
thedral service. 

Complicated, indeed, is the clock of 
the Beauvais Cathedral. It is said to 
be composed of 92,000 separate pieces, 
according to a French statement. One 
sees on the fifty-two dial plates the 
hour, the day, the week, and_ the 
month, the rising and setting of the 
sun, the phases of the moon, the tides, 
the time in the principal capitals of 
the world, together with a series of 
terrestrial and astronomical evolu- 
tions. The framework is of carved 
oak, eight by five metres, or twenty- 
six by sixteen and one-quarter feet. 
When the clock strikes, all the edifice 
seems in movement. The designed 
wished to depict the Last Judgment. 
This wonderful clock is the work of 


a Beauvaisian, M. Verite He died in 
1887 


“Fudge” and “Bosh.” 


“Fudge” is a word with a history. 
There are prosaic etymologists, as 
there always are, who derive it from 
a Gaelic word meaning 
but Isaac Disraeli’s view is much 
more interesting. He derives it from 
a certain Captain Fudge, who seems 
to have been a marine Munchausen. 
“You fudge it” is said to have been 
his crew’s equivalent to the modern 
“Rats!” In a collection of some 
papers of William Crouch, the 
Quaker, published in 1712, it is re- 
corded that one Degory Marsha!! in- 
formed Crouch that “in the vear 
1664 we were sentenced for banish- 
ment to Jamaica by Judges Hyde and 
Twisden, and our number was 55. 
We were put on board the ship Bla+k 
Eagle; the master’s name was Fudg:, 
by some called Lying Fudge.” 

“Bosh” sounds a fairly good Eng- 


deception ; 


lish word to apply to your political 
opponent’s arguments. It isn't 
Skimming Dr, Beddoes’s “Memoirs 
of Eighty Years” one finds the doc- 
tor trying to explain the Protestant 
religion to a mullah. “It seems a 
very decent sort of religion,” said 
the mullah, in excellent English. But 
there were two objections. The first 
was that we “pay no honor to the 
Prophet.” The second was “your 
doctrine of the Trinity, which you 
will excuse me saying is bosh.” We 
have got the word from the Turk- 


ish. It means nonsense. And “bosh 
lakirdie — seuilersen” means “you 
speak empty words.” — London 
Chronicle. 


-_——-——_o--o——_____— 
Happiness only comes to those who 
have more sense than sensibility. 
7 _——-_ <> 


A thought for the “submerged 
tenth”—it’s only rubbish that floats 
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T WO men in Canada seem to have it in their power to 

do a magnificent work for this country. One is the 
Hon. W. S. Fielding and the other the Hon. Clifford 
Sifton. As Finance Minister, Mr. Fielding has been de- 
livering the goods. He has ably piloted the ship through 
stormy waters, and all honor is due him, He is now 
carrying on negotiations with our friends to the south 
of the line with a view to obtaining further trade advan- 


tages for Canada. We will no doubt hear the result ere 
long. 


It is not in Mr. Fielding but in Mr. Sifton, however, 
that we are interested at this moment. The work of the 
former has been in opening up better trade relationship 
between Canada and foreign countries, and the work of 
the latter is in preserving for Canada something which 
she now has, but which she will surely lose if things go 
on as they have gone on in the past. 


As chairman of the Conservation Commission, Mr. 
Sifton has it in his power to, like Mr. Fielding, turn the 
tide in the right direction. Instead of permitting the 
establishment of a greater measure of privilege, he can 
rather apply the squeezing out process. In this he will 
not, unlike Mr. Fielding, encounter a great deal of op- 
position. In making trade treaties with foreign countries, 
Mr. Fielding compels the Canadian who previously so!d 
the goods, to lower the price in order to keep his trade— 
and, of course, no one likes to lower his price. But Mr. 
Sifton, in advocating a real, genuine policy of conserva- 
tion, hurts no one. All he has to do is to avoid the 
grafter. 


Mr. Sifton has made a number of statements concern 
ing the policy of the Conservation Commission, but 1 
cannot sav that I am quite sure that what he has in view 
is the conservation of the natural resources of the country 
for the people as a whole, or on behalf of private owners. 
It makes all the difference in the world which it is, and 
language is used so loosely sometimes that it means one 
thing to one person and another to the other. 


To conserve Canada’s resources in the interests of the 
people means that they are not to be conserved in the 
interest of one person more than the other. These unsold 
waterfalls and timber lands are now equally the resources 
of all. No Canadian has a better right to them than any 
other Canadian. For the Government to have established 
a condition of sale and alienation, wherein some Can 
adians have been obtaining the whole rights to the ex- 
clusion of the rights of others, is the sort of thing that 
breeds revolutions—where the people have the spirit to 
revolt. It has been a practice very much in vogue in the 
past and, although you may not have thought it, Canada 
has revolted. From every hamlet fidm the Atlantic to 
the Pacific which is inhabited by men of intelligence and 
public spirit, have come protests against diverting owner- 
ship in natural resources from the nation to the individual. 
Only those of childlike brain or grafting intent any longer 
look with complacency upon the sale of the national heri- 
tage—as represented, say, in the waterfalls and timber- 
lands—to private individuals and corporations. 

When Mr. Baer, during the famous coal famine of 
ten years ago, said that God had given into the keeping 
of men like himself the coal areas and that the people had 
no right to them—or words of similar import—he did a 
lot to awaken the people of both the United States and 
Canada to a sense of their position. Here was a “coal 
baron,” a man to whom the Government of the United 
States had sold ownership in a material to which we must 
have access in order to sustain warmth in our bodies dur- 
ing the long winters, claiming that God had given him the 
coal. Just like our old friend Emperor Bill. The infer- 
ence was that we had no right to raise all that row about 
the coal barons not letting us have enough coal to keep 
ourselves warm. Coal offices in Canada were fairly 
mobbed, and my recollection is that police had to be called 
out to keep the people from breaking in the doors. The 
misery among poor people that winter will long be remem- 
bered. People froze to death in Canada, and for every 
one who froze, death was hastened for one hundred. 


| N reality, however, Baer onlv said out loud what many 

have said in effect. He only said what this Govern- 
ment of ours says when it parts with the national heritage 
by sale or long lease to private owners. Waterpowers 
and timber limits are only in effect coal mines. They are 
limited in number and extent, just as are coal areas, and 
the owner may snap his fingers at the public in their need 
and tell them that God gave these resources into his keep- 
ing. And what can the public do? That remains to be 
seen, but if Mr. Sifton will just act wisely in this matter, 
we will never have to answer the question. 


What he must do is to recognize the equal ownership 
of all in the national heritage, and see to it that this 
ownership is NOT ALONE FOR TO-DAY BUT FOR ALL TIME. 
In other words, our ownership must be conserved. It 
simply cannot be conserved if these resources are sold or 
alienated on a fixed lease. Because, in that case, we will 
simply receive a few million dollars for that which is 
priceless. Mind you, these resources are priceless. Once 
upon a time we swapped them for a few beaver skins. 
Then we raised the price, and ever since we have been 
raising it. What they may yet be worth, no man may tell, 
nor need any man care so long as we REALLY own them. 

Hon. F. D. Monk recently introduced a bill at Ottawa 
entitled “An Act Concerning the Waterpowers of Can- 
ada,” the ostensible object of which was to conserve the 
waterpowers “for the benefit of the general public.” The 
proposition was that no waterpower could be permanently 
alienated, in future, and that all grants should be for a 
term of fifty years. Before leases are granted, a report 
must be made on the matter by the Conservation Com 
mission, and the lease must be advertised for disposal by 
public auction. The highest bidder gets the power. Also, 
the Act provides that unless those who have possession 
of existing waterpowers are fulfilling the conditions upon 
which they obtained possession, the grant shall revert to 
the Crown, 

So far as it goes, this is excellent. It is all excellent 
save the fifty-year clause—and IT is simply barbarous. To 
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it let us all take the strongest objection. Why, fifty years 
is almost a lifetime. Waterpowers that were given away 
for a song only twenty-five years ago or so, are now worth 
a million dollars. A community could grow up and pay 
absurd tolls during the lifetime of its inhabitants, and 
only get relief in the gray hair period. “I doubt if seventy- 
five per cent. of us live to be fifty years of age. So, here 
we have legislation which is presumed to help us, leaving 
us much where we were before, save that a principal oi 
ownership by the people is laid down. It is, however, 
immediately abandoned in the proposed practice. Take 
our liberties away from us for fifty years, and you may 
as well leave us slaves. What is the use of talking rot to 
us about conserving Canadian waterfalls for Canada as a 
whole, when in the next breath it is proposed to give 
them into the control of a private owner for fifty years? 
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SEN DANDURAND gave the Nomad’s Club, of 
Montreal, some “hot stuff” recently in his address. 
He stated that since the first Hague Congress in 1898 
eighty treaties had been signed by nations recognizing the 
principle of arbitration. These treaties, however, made 
exception of questions affecting territory and national 
honor and vital interest, and the Senator declared that 
these exceptions must be got rid of. He pointed out that 
the term “national honor” savored of the duel of former 
days. The duel was dying in France, Italy and Spain. 
It had died among the Anglo-Saxon nations. Yet here 
were civilized nations still obsessed by the phrases of 
“national honor” and “vital .interest.” The speaker 


scorned the idea of civilized nations settling their dis- 
putes by the old savage method of brute force. 
The second Hague conference met in 1907. 


It was 


TORONTO MILLIONAIRES : 
SIR WILLIAM MACKENZIE, RAILWAY BUILDER. 


Making a start years ago with the ownership of one small 


line of railway in Manitoba, William 


Mackenzie is to-day head of a great Canadian Transcontinental System, into the creation of which have 
gone the best years of his life and his utmost energ y. Sir William may be said to have reached the pin- 
nacle of true fame, for his biographers are now differing as to whether in his early days he taught 


school or not. 


Let that bill be altered so that the lease rentals shall be 
equal to their value. What right has the Government to 
charge any rent if it hasn’t the right to charge a full and 
just rent? Any rent which is not the full value is not 
just to Canada as a whole, in whose interests the lease 
is presumed to be made. And how under heaven is one 
to tell to-day what rent should be paid fifty years hence? 
The most we may pay to-day may be $1,000 per year. In 
ten years we might be glad to pay $10,000 per year, and 
in fifty years $50,000 or $100,000 or $1,000,000. And yet, 
according to my interpretation of this Act, the lessee wil! 
have the lease for the fifty years at a rental based on to 
day’s valuation. 





Seay [merry 


&-~ STocKS 





Sir Lomer 
Gouin, in the terms of the timber leases of the prov 
ince of Quebec, is half a century ahead of it. These leases 


HE proposition belongs to a past age. 


are for only ten years at a time. When the ten-year 
period recently expired, the rentals were practically 
doubled. Ten years hence they will no doubt be prac 
tically doubled again, and they may be quadrupled. Here 
is an approach to justice and good finance. Rather, how 
ever, should the term be shortened to five years. Of 
course, we cannot go all the way the first step. But that 
fifty-year term for waterpowers is a back-step, and will 
hang about our necks like a millstone. 

Here is work for Mr. Sifton. He is the head of the 
Commission, and he seems not only to be deeply interested 
in his work, but also to have a sense of its importance 
It is a work the importance of which overshadows, at the 
moment, the question of the tariff, more especially as we 
are not fully prepared for justice in the matter of tariffs, 
and we are prepared for justice in the matter of the con 
servation of the national resources, Further, we are de 
manding it. Ninety per cent. of the people of this coun- 
try would feel grateful if Mr. Sifton would fight this 
battle through for them and bring about the adoption of 
a policy of conservation which would really conserve. 

Mr. Sifton, will you deliver the goods? 


A chronicle of Sir William’s activities will be found on page 23 of this issue. 


attended by 256 representatives of forty-four nations. 
Thirty-five of these nations voted for obligatory arbitra- 
tion, but the vote was not binding because it was not 
unanimous. The main objection was not to arbitration 
but to the fear of lack of impartiality. This fear may be 
to some extent removed at the next conference in 1915. 

From the treaty of Ghent to the present day, 260 in 
ternational controversies had been settled by arbitration. 
and 260 wars were thus avoided. 


I understand that the Senator expressed the view that 
in twenty-five vears there would be universal peace, and 
it looks to me as though he may not be so far wrong. 
The fact is that the maintenance of armaments has now 
become a burden which the people are rising up against 
in all countries where there is any conception of what 
war is. In all the countries of the world there are people 
who still swagger around spitting on their hands and look- 
ing for trouble. In few countries are these people in the 
majority, and in countries like Canada and the United 
States they are fortunately hardly to be found. We may 
once have needed them, although I doubt even that. Cer- 
tainly we need them no longer, and for us to permit them 
to saddle us with heavy expenses does not seem very in- 
telligent. However, I suppose we'll have to let them jaw 
back at their kind in other countries for a few years yet. 

President Taft has been gaining some prominence 
lately in the matter of peace work. He has been carry 
ing on negotiations with Mr. Bryce to bring about a peace 
pact with Great Britain, and he has been carrying on 
negotiations with Canada for reciprocity. In reality, 
peace and international trade go hand in hand. The na 
tion which keeps up the bars against other nations is not 
taking the best way to keep down armaments. It is said 
that a general treaty of arbitr-tion between the United 
States and the United Kingdom is likely. Certainly we 
all ought to urge it forward. Differences in language 
oftentimes keep nations apart. No such differences are 
to be overcome in the present instance. In fact, we might 
go further and include all the English-speaking nations 
and countries. Not that Germans and French should be 
excluded, but that it might be easier to get the English 
together first. There is a pretty strong feeling towards 


peace, in these twentieth century days. Carnegie’s mil 
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lions will probably do something towards creating a yet 
more favorable sentiment, and I have little doubt that 
many of the present generation will live to see the end of 
war. It will be a big thing for commerce and industry. 





HE city of Montreal is having an experience, just 
now, which city councils and governments seem 
seldom to be clear of, although Montreal may be in a 
somewhat tighter corner than is usually the case. The 
city must have money, and no one wants to be the con- 
tributor. 

Apparently the situation is that the city has recently 
taken in an extraordinary amount of suburban territory 
In some instances the property owners had obligated the 
municipality to put roads through considerable stretches 
of land which is just emerging from the agricultural 
stage, and in taking over the muncipalities the city has 
assumed these obligations. 


The Board of Control suggested that the property tax 
> t t J 





should be increased one-quarter of one per cent., but the 
aldermen said they didn’t think the tax on real estate 
should be increased. An alderman from one ward didn’ 
want the tax increased over the whole city, believing the 
wards or localities where the improvements were being 


made should pay for those improvement, and not the por 
tions of the city which received no benefit. So he was 
against the proposition of the Board of Control. 

If it were not that much the same questions arise 
all municipalities, one would hardly think it possible that 
a group of men could get together and discuss a simple 
proposition of this nature without someone making a sug 
gestion having some merit in it. In the above instance. 
the only one who had in mind the principles of bookkeep 
ing—so far as the report goes—were those who proposed 
the local improvement system. In this is ineluded 
all the requirements of a correct tax. The principle upon 
which the local improvement law rests—though it is sel- 
dom logically annlied—is that of taxation for benefits 
received. Any other system is taxation according to 
ability to pay. The former is the customary method, and 
because it is unfair and wrong it is unworkable. It is 
always causing trouble, and so it should. But taxation 
according to benefits received will cause no trouble once 
it is introduced. I understand a very considerable meas 
ure of it has been introduced at Vancouver, and that the 
citizens are highly delighted with it. The city is growing 


street car 





so fast that the end of the line can’t keep ut 


with the new houses. 


If Montreal introduced the system of making the land 
which was benefited by the road pay for the road, 


of making the other end of the city pay for it, 


instead 
what would 
Could any man in all honesty object to it? It 
is such a simple proposition that asking it is answering 1 

Is it right that a person should pay for what 
Why, sure. If I own and I call in 
improve them, who should pay the bill? I 
course, and my tenants will pay me. And 
of ground and the city improves it, putting in 
ments and waterpipes, who should pay the bill? Why, 

should, and then I will get my tenants 
They appreciate improvements 1it more 


"a1 >t) ? 
happen? 





he gets? 
houses someone te 
should, o 
if I own a [fot 


roads, 


) 
£ 
pave 


return from my 


to nouses nota 








than they do improvements to ground, and they of neces 


sity always pay me more for them whether I, as 
pay for them or not. 


the tax to pay for the improvements is not levied directly 


owner! 


Of course, I don’t pay for them if 


on my land but upon that of someone else. 

If the local improvement tax were applied just a little 
more precisely, so that each 
improvements and not for the 


lot should pay for its owt 


improvements to other lots 


the problem would disappear. It is only this effort to do 
things wrongly that makes a 
‘ 


rightness of the 


rr 


problem of it at all. 
matter is clear. Just you try to 
make Jones pay for the improvements to Smith’s house 
if vou want to see him raise trouble over your bill. You 
could tear your hair out over a simple problem like that 
and never get any further with it without using law or 
force. Jones knows there’s something about that tax bi!! 
the municipality is sending him, and he tries to get out 
of paying it. When he wakes up to the fact that it is 
for services to Smith’s lot, you'll sure have to cal! 
soldiers if you try to collect? 

Why not do this thing right? All that is necessary 
to have everything just as satisfactory as buying groceries 
at the store is to make each pay for his own groceries 
Get in a staff of competent bookkeepers to keep the ac 
counts separate. Charge each lot with the proporti 
improvements made to it, add thereto the proporti 
general expenses, and send the bill to the owner 

The city has no responsibility in this matter other than 
to perform the work and get paid for the work, and i 
has no right to go to the other end of the town or to the 
man next door, either, but should deal with the man 
whose lot the work was done. Let the owner of the 
settle with his tenant just as he does when 
carpenter for improvements to the house. The carpenter 
would tell the owner to go to blazes if he suggested th 
the bill should be sent to the tenant. Why on earth, then 
should the city persist in trying to carry out similar in 
structions? Deal direct with the owner and the problem 
disappears 


eee 


Sheldon Winners May be Obliged to 
Disgorge. 


HE insolvent estate of C. D. Sheldon, of blind pooi 
fame, has through the curators instituted suit against 

S. C. Mathews, who is alleged to have been a large winner 
in the blind pool. The suit is to recover $7,000 “profits” 
which Mr. Mathews is alleged to have withdrawn As 
there were no profits, it is argued that this $7,000 cam 
out of the hard-earned earnings and therefore 
that this sum and all other sums obtained over and above 
the amounts actually put into Sheldon’s care belong to the 
estate. If the curators succeed in winning 
other suits will be immediately instituted, and it is esti 
mated that in this manner some $300.000 out of the half 
or three-quarters of a million “profits” withdrawn 


be added to the available assets of the estate 
eae 
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The Union Trust Company paid a 
cent 
listed 


total of ten pet 


last year in dividends. The stock has been recently 
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is this ye dividing in cash more than 
‘$4, 900, 000.00 

among the Policyholders of the LIFE 

DEPARTMENT The same rate of 

profit has been paid for the past 45 
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Investment Broker 


SUITE 65 AND 66 


BANK OTTAWA BUILDING 


MONTREAL 


F.H. Deacon J.C. Fraser 


What Conservatism | 
Means As Applied | 
to Investment 


Stability—safety—these 
are the features that the 
truly conservative inves- 
tor looks for. Many 
make the mistake of 
thinking that conserva- 
tism in investment is ac- 
companied always by the | 
very lowest rate of divi- 


dend. Dividend is notan 


accurate measure of safe- 
ty. True conservatism covers | 
more than this—it is breadth of | 
intelligence in selection. In- 
telligence in selection can only 
follow a close and careful study 
of the past and present and the 
future possibilities of the enter- 
prise whose securities are under 
consideration—the bearing of 








general business conditions on_ its | 
probable prosperity. Such true con- | 
servatism in purch: using will put one | 
in touch with securities, frequently, 
whose dividends are surprisingly lib- | 
eral. It is in accomplishing this care 
in selection—this true conservatism— 
that the widely informed, painstaking 
and conscientious 
can be of assistance to its clients. 


investment house | 


Our Security Reports | 


are sent from time to time, as issued, to 
our clients and to those who, as possible 
investors, wish to keep informed on 
securities dealt in on all markets. 
May we not put your name on this list? 
It will obligate you to nothing and will 
be of undoubted value to you. 


F. H. Deacon & Co. 
Members Toronte Stock Exchange 
Investments 


97 Bay Street Toronto, Canada 
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lo a Long -Sutfering Shareholder, re Continental Life: 

Lam pleased to say that I do not think the outlook for 
sas you appear to think it is. The last 
as follows: 


you 
two Govern- 


biack as 


ment reports are 


Paid-up 


Assets. Liabilities. Surplus, Capital 
aac Agua nace ess 816,049 635,865 180,184 189,044 
909" Siaviscseccsaces, DOL-I06 744,254 187.452 190,794 
YO ata besat: aadtees 1218,815 b102,622 
OG) Bie setacewastew. as ane a241,790 b123,102 
a, income b, expenditure. 
This shows a slight improvement of position in 1909, 


and considering that it is a life insurance company just 

about ten years in business, we are of the opinion that 
is On a fair way to success. The stock was sold at a 

premium of $25.00 per share and at the end of ten 


years 
paid-up capital practically 
a business with approximately one 


we find the company with its 
act and doing quar 














ter of a million of dollars annually. It has assets of 
nearly a million dollars on which it draws interest, and 
if the management is conservative, we think that your 
stock will be really valuable ten years hence. 

Peop investing in life and fire insurance stocks should 
never do so expecting immediate returns, in fact, if anyone 
ffers to os you either with the promise of a dividend inside 
of ten Vvears, you Can make up your mind that he either does 
1ot Know what e is talking about or the management is such 
that you would be wise to keep out of it. <A life insurance 
‘fompany in present existing circumstances which could place 
itself on a firm dividend paying basis in twenty years, and 
Which has in that time made up all the cost of flotation, is 
1 n Which any investor may have confidence. 

My opinion is that your stock is worth one hundred cents 
yn the dollar, or what you paid for it, and while the directors, 

ymmon with the directors in many other companies, evi- 
dently some years ago made some serious blunders in using the 
con for their personal gain, we believe that the recent 
inv ym has so cleared the atmosphere by letting in the 
ight of publicity, that the company's operations for the future 
will ed on for the benefit of the shareholders. 

Ir m we have been able to obtain with regard to 
ast year’s operations is quite favorable. If you are further 

erested in the Atlas matter and write us more fully, we 
may be able to give you some further information. 

Six New Yorkers caught in bucket shop raids in the 


District of Columbia, have just been fined at Washington. 











The men who pleaded guilty with the fines paid were 
EK. Preusser, $2,500; Leo Mayer, $2500; George 
2.500; FE. S. Boggs, $200; O. J. Robinson, $200, 
umphrey Owen, $200. Prison sentences were pro- 
upon Preusser, Maver and Turner, but were 
] 
Valkerville, Ont., Jan. 4, 1911. 
Editor Gold and wee 
Would you kindly give me your opinion of Sawver- 
Massey preferred stock? I understood when this was 
issued that application was to be made to have it listed. 
It is not listed yet; can you tell me why? 
INQUIRER. 
fe stock is a sound enough purchase. 
1 isons, I ‘sume, have caused delay in listing the 
\ pr ident bv letter. 
Portage La Prairie, Man., Jan. 6, 1911. 
Editor son and Dross: 
Wi > glad to have your opinion as to standing and 
prospects ms Columbian Oil & Gas Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
W. R. 
This is the mecern which has taken over the Atlantic Oil 
Company, after slicing the capitalization of the Atlantic Com- 
iT There are keen business men who have a lot of money 
s oil venture, and I don’t pretend to say how it will turn 
yu but I k of nothing very reassuring in connection with 
unde Ist now 
Editor Gold and Dress: 
Please state if you consider Right of Way mining 


CK a tment. 


a” 
good inves 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Not very good, and not an investment. 

\ week or so since Gold and Dross recorded the fact 
of a wi it having been issued in New York City for 
the arrest a Gaylord Wilshire, the Socialist editor, for 
alle ged fraud in the sale of several million dollars’ worth 





and rubber shares to Socialist workers and others. 
veek a gentleman living in Allandale, Ont., called at 
es to say that he had $5,000 invested in Wilshire’s 





terprises, and he believed everything was straight and above 





vard It is his opinion that no warrant should ever have been 
gra 1 H be =~ When Wilshire returns from London a 
i b rf a W be established 
Add Silver Bar to the list of the truly dead, 
The Silver Bar mine has made an assignment, and is 
cing sold for the benefit of the creditors. 
The stock is now down in the 3 cent. class, though 
it sold as high as 75 cents early in 1909. The property 
has been idle for some time. The debts amount to about 


$39,000, assets, inclusive of the mine 


liv c 
$10,090 


and the itself, 


are about 


Editor Gold and Dross: 





Can you advise me as to the financial condition of the 
Equity Fire Insurance Company, Toronto? In seeking 
this information I am not actuated by motives of curi 
osity, as | am a subscriber to the extent of 20 shares, en 
which I have paid $600. Balance due, $1,400. The com 
pany pays no dividend. I uld greatly appreciate your 
( pinion, 

STOCK HOLDER. 

The statem filed b Equity Fir Insurance (Co, for 
10S with I Iran I) artmen at Ottawa, hows 

Asse $250,810 
Liab es 201.003 
Surplus to policyholders : 49,717 

Included in assets is $53,627.84 due for reinsurance of busi- 
ness There is little doubt that a or nearly all of this wed 
to the Equity by the Independent and the Metropolitan, whose 
business was reinsured by the Equity at the end of 1908 

The value of this as an asset can be judged by their state 
ments 

Liabilities 
neluding paid Paid up Loss to 
s ip capita (ayrital end 1408 
Independent $166,226 $20,000 $74.542 
Metropolitan a 143,896 32,697 SO 5*0 

Why an Insurance Department allows such assets to appear 
n the statement of an Insurance Company we cannot even or 
jecture We feel sure it is not collusion 

The Equity, by ts new charter + supposed to largely ir 
crease its subscribed and paid up « apital, but with the disas- 
trous record of a loss of over $130,000, considering all its claim- 
ed assets as worth one hundred cents on the dollar, we do 
not see how anyone aware of the facts could ‘tbe induced to 
accept partly paid stock as a gift and assume the liability for 
eall If vou can dispose of your stock at any price, kindly 
let us know of the market, as there are others who are asking 


for the information 


Re Gold Belt Mining Co., I have the 
mation from an officer: “I found that this company holds 
about two hundred acres of mining land in the province 
of Quebec, near the Larder Lake district. They have 
done some development work on it, with very good results 


following infor 


and prospects of large quantities of gold ore, having sunk 
one shaft over thirty feet deep, and found two or three 
other good veins. For over a year back work on this 
property has been at a standstill, for want of capital to 
continue developing. I am now trying, with the help of 
or two stockholders, to get some more money in- 
vested, with a view of getting out a lot of the gold ore, 
which those who know the property say is there. The 
intention is to offer a block of the treasury stock at 20 
cents, in order to raise some The company is 
capitalized at $1,250,000.” 


one 


money. 


Editor, Gold and Dross: 

Would you please say what in your opinion the future 
of “Lucky Godfrey” mine is situated in the Elk Lake 
county is? 

Bhs 


proceeded with, a 
The shaft 
has been 
mind this pro- 


Development on this 
ear of ore having 
is not deep as yet, 


more or less of the 


property has been 
been shipped from the claims. 
and most of the work I think 
superficial nature. To my 
perty cannot claim any great future, at least under present 
conditions. The annual report of the Bureau of Mines for 
Ontario states that a plant was purchased in March, 1910, 
which had not reached the property when the report was 
printed. 

A. B. C., Brantford, Ont.: I do not know any reason 
for saying that bonds of the Electrical Development Com- 
pany are not basically sound, They are not in much de- 
mand at the present time, but this company has valuable 
rights and assets, and I don’t think I would be too eager 
to sell. 

H. J. P., Toronto: The Chambers-Ferland property 
been referred to very many times of late in our min- 
co.umns. [| do not advise holding. This company 

25 cent. royalty to the Government. The head 


pays 25 per 
office is at No. 58 W ellington street east, Toronto. 


W.-A. W.: Leave Monte c risto Mining and Develop- 
ment Company alone, 


T. H. H., Grand 


has 
ing 


Valley: No one has a right to be 
touring the country these days selling shares in any 
Cobalt property that has not made good by this time. 
Take that as standard advice when any person wants to 
sell you Cobalt Development Co. shares. 

D & D., Guelph, Ont.: The territorial auditor of the 
district in Arizona where the Cold Spring Quartz & Chan- 
nel Mining Company informs me that beyond the original 
papers of incorporation, nothing has since been filed. 


Kingston, Dec. 19, 1910. 
Editor, Gold and Dross: 

Ar. shares of Cobalt Monarch, of which 
Hughes is or was president, of any value? 

° By: Z. 


I am going to let James L. question 
himself. I have forwarded the query meantime 


Ont., 


James L. 


Hughes answer this 
to him. In the 


I would intimate that unless you have enough to paper a cup- 
board, that the shares are little good. 
Montreal, Jan. 2, 1911. 
Editor, Gold and Dross: 
Could you give me any information through your 


valued columns regarding Union Pacific Cobalt Mines? 
The Directors apparently do nothing beyond take in 
subscriptions from the public. 
Do you think the mine will ever prove to be anything 
beyond a “hole in the ground,” and what chances, if any, 

have holders of stock of getting their money back? 
A. Da 


flotation, sprung on the 
was quoted at the bull price 


This was originally a hotel lobby 
public from Montreal. The stuff 


of two cents per share the last I heard. Some day it may be 
worth three cents per share. 
Constant Reader, Montreal: Haven't you any more 


respect for your money than to flop it into an oil com- 
pany that so far has little to show, and which, in addition, 
staggers under a $5,000,000 capital? That is the capital 


of the Maritime Oil and Gas Co. 

How much oil do you suppose this Cape Breton property 
would have to yield per annum to make earnings of even one 
per cent. on that capital? According to the circular sent out 
by this company, they are now down over a thousand feet. 
They say they have struck gas and salt ‘water, and some oil. 
Naturally, if they didn’t strike oil sand at 1,000 feet it would 
be about time to close up shop. In your case, I would get my 


money as far away from this proposition as possible, and then 
try to forget the name. 

H. B. W., Peterboro: Shares of the Canadian Auto- 
matic Transportation Company cannot, in my opinion, 
be classed as a reasonable good investment. To term 
them ultra-speculative would be more correct, I think. 
See article on this corporation in this issue. 

Swan River, Man., Dec. 28, 1910. 


Editor, Gold and Dross: 

I have received a prospectus from the Telepost Co. of 
New York. The Telepost is a system of automatic rapid 
telegraphy that sends messages over a single wire at 
the rate of 500 to 1,000 words per minute. Do you con- 
sider their stock a good investment ? HF. 


Far from it If the Telepost people had, through the in- 
ventive genius of some one, produced a method of outdoing in 
speed and effectiveness the commercial work of the telegraph 
companies in business, one of the first moves of said com- 
panies would be to secure the rights to the patents. So far 
there has been no race to see who could get these rights first. 


I don’t like the manner in which the 
in addition, it is backed by the Sterling 
of New York 


Telepost advertises, and 
Debenture Company 


Scotty: I can find no record of Dinero Consolidated 
Mining Co. and I would investigate closely before pur 


chasing. 


2 Ss, 
Tucker, 


lhe 
| Inele 


Toronto: circular 


issued by ri. i: 


president of the Sam Oil Company, is a 


strong bid for shareholders to put up more money The 
president promises that “with large production we can 
pay dividends.” This is undoubtedly true; the thing is 
to secure the production, Were I in your shoes | think 


other 


I would let the shareholders put in the 


Keep what you have yourself. 


money, 


J. W. C., Caledonia: I would not select shares of the 
Canadian Malleable Iron & Steel Company, Ltd., for pur 
There out to manufacture 
tool steel by a new process, and while some of the pro- 
cesses are fairly satisfactory, the majority cannot be 
called so. 
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MONTREAL, JAN. 11TH, 1911. 
| HE retiring president of the Chambre de Commerce, 
of Montreal, Mr. O. S. Perrault, is probably more 
widely known among English speaking people than any 
other French Canadian business man of the Province of 
Quebec, The position he holds is doubtless largely res- 
ponsible for this. He is Secretary and also a Director of 
the Imperial Tobacco Co., and as such he is constantly 
imecting tobacco manufacturers, merchants and growers 
from all over the earth, and is daily in communication 
with members of the trade from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. While he is more especially devoted to the trade 
cf My Lady Nicotine, he by no means refuses to turn 
his attentions from her for a few hours now and again in 
cider to see what is going on in other directions. The 
result has not only been satisfactory to him from a mon¢ 
‘ary standpoint, but from a wicer acquaintance which he 
thereby gains cf people and of life. 
* 
his wanderings into other fields he sometimes goes to 
extremes, as, for instance, when he took 


Burning To- a leading part in the formation of the 
bacco and Imperial Asbestos Co., which was later 
Asbestos. absorbed by the Black Lake Co. Al 


l 
though he threw out a sheet anchor in 
the word Imperial, which was common to beth the to- 
bacco and the asbestos companies, he certainly went as 
far away as he could from the tobacco business, for if 
the Imperial Tobacco Company’s product lasted as long 
under the match as that of the Imperial Asbestos, the 
big concrete building cut St. Anteine Street would have 
to shut down thirteen months in the year. However, 
business is business, whether at the Equator or the North 
Pole, and the secretary of the tobacco company pulled 
his profits out of asbestos just as he does out of tobac 
co. This ability to jump in and out quickly and bring the 
coin away with him has always been a strong point of 
his. In the prize ring it would be called good foot work. 
When a man is doing geod foot work he isn’t standing 
there letting the other fellow punch him. He keeps 
moving, 
* 
* * 

It is just about twenty odd years now since he landed 

Montreal one fine morning from Vau 
IVeighing out cluse, L’Assomption, Que., where he 
Raisins. was born in 1869. At that time, one 

of the largest retail grocery businesses 
in the city was owned by a firm called Dufresne and 
Mongenais. ‘The name is hardly yet forgotten although 
the firm is out of business a dozen years or so. It was 
with this firm that O. S. Perrault first found work. He 
was then well on in his teens. He was a good, stout, 
healthy youth from the country, and possessed of much 
ambition and ability to work. He prebably was able also 
to ask for what he thought was coming to him, a faculty 
which perhaps is not always prized as highly as it should 


> 
1 


be. Things ran along for a year while he sheved around 
barrels of sugar and weighed out raisins. However, 
things weren't coming his way quite as fast as he thought 
they should be. Perhaps, also, he wasn’t overly fond cf 
the grocery business. At any rate, J. M. Dufresne lad 
a friend in the tobacco business by the name of S. Davis. 
If my recollection serves me correctly he was generally 
spoken of as Sam Davis. He was the founder of the 
firm of S. Davis & Son, cigar and tobacco manufacturers 
and was a man of both fortune and fame in Montreal. 
He has since passed away, a respected citizen. 
Paap 

I once heard O. S. Perrault tell how he—that is Perrault 

—came to be called Charley. It seems 
Why he is that when he decided to seek his for 
Called Charley. tune in some other direction, he imme 

diately thought of S. Davis, friend of 
|. M. Dufresne. Over to the office of the Davis firm 
went he. S$. Davis, of whom Perrault has the highest 
kind of opinion, was sitting there with a pile of Ictters 
in front of him, 

“Well, boy, what do you want?” said he. 

Perrault exp! ained where he had been working, and 
added that he wanted to go into the tobacco business and 
work for Davis & Son, 

“Well, if you are prepared to come, and if Mr, Du 
fresne speaks well of you, 1 won't be bothered opening 
these letters,” said Mr. Davis. “They're replies to an 
advertisement for a boy.” 

Things were coming Perrault’s way fast. After a 
little talk, Mr. Davis said: “All right, then, it’s settled 
What's your name?” 

“Ovila Stanislas Perrault,” quoth the boy. 

“What!” grunted Davis, “you don’t think I have time 
to say all that do you?” 

Perrault shifted around uneasily. 

“Can't vou give me a shorter name to call you?” said 


Davis. 

“Call me Charley.” jerked back Ovila Stanislas Per 
rault, and to the day of his death S. Davis called him 
Charley. So did every one else around the place and so 


’ 1 ] hy ' 
co most other people, to this day, who know him inti 


mately. 
‘i 
a 
“Charley” is a great believer in all boys knowing how to 
write shorthand He says there is no 
An Advorate thing which is of more immediate value 
of Shorthand. and which leads to such a geod future 
as the ability to take Cown notes in 
shorthand \propos to this he gives the following ex 


perience: 

\ few years after he went with S. Davis & Son as 
office boy, messenger and general roustabout, the firm 
bought out the cigarette business of D. Ritchie & Co., th 
head of which had recently died It was agreed tha 
“Charley” was to go down to the new business as a sort 


of promotion, Now, while a boy at the grocery b sine “s 
he had been keeping his eve on the main chance He had 
taken up the study of shorthand and telegraphy in the 
evenings and eventually could write shorthand in beth 


French and English with reasonable speed, which, by the 
Way, is no mean accomplishment for youths of a greater 
age than he was. Down in Ritchie & Co.’s the managers 
got into the habit of calling for “Charley” to take down 
a few notes in shorthand, when the stenographer happen 
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At first he was met with a refusal. “You can't keep Correspondence Solicited. . 

books,” said they. Charley thought he could, however. 
“Give me a chance,” said he. 


O. S. Ferrault. 


ed not to be around. From this he worked into a more 
intimate connection with the office work. One day the 


1 


book keeper left and “Charley” asked for his j¢ 
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hey gave him a chance and he didn’t have to step 


down again. 
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Dominion Canners, Limited 
6% BONDS 


Authorized $2,500,000. Issued $1,500,000. 


Mhey say it is better to be born lucky than rich. O. S. 
Perrault certainly was bern lucky. 
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he was working at Dufresne & Mon Price: 100 and Accrued Interest. 


genais’ he met three other young chaps, who worked 
there also, namely, J. M. Wilson, F. NX. St. Charles. and 
Larry Wilson. No doubt you know those names. J. M. 
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Wilson is now a director of the Bank of Hochelaga, the 
Montreal Street Railway, the Canadian Light and Pewer| ™ OR 
Co., and the Detroit Street Railway, and is a partner of — = = 
Boivan, Wilson & Co. F. X. St. Charles is of the whole 
sale wine firm of that name and is a namesake cf his uncle, la Mi amnalaminin? B an k 
the late president of the Hoel ielaga Bank. Larry Wilson 
is also a wholesale liquer merchant and his name is as of Canada 
well known here as the remedies they write on the stones. President - . Sir H. Montacu ALLAN | 
Cyisc. chs GS erenat pert ae be a e , i Vice-President - - - - JONATHAN HopGson 
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OS an? Dundas Street Parliament and Gerrard Streets 
“What's the number of your ticket?” 
Perrault gave the number 
“Well, you're the winner of the $5,000 prize.” 
That was the easiest money he ever got 
However, Perrault is not only lucky tle is a hard GET THE HABIT 
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Imperial Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND NO. 82. 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
at the rate of Eleven per cent. (11 p.c.) 
per annum upon the paid-up Capital 
Stock of this institution has been de- 
clared for the three months ending 31st 
January, 1911, and that the same will 
be payable at the Head Office and 
Branches on and after 

Wednesday, the ist Day of February 

Next. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from 
the 16th to 3lst of January, 1911, both 
days inclusive. 

By order of the Board. 

D. R. WILKIE, General 

Toronto, 21st December, 1910. 


GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION 
BONDS 


Manager. 





We deal in only the higher 
grades of Government, Mu- 
nicipal and Corporation 
Bonds, yielding from 4 per 


cent. te 6 per cent. 


Before purchasing a Bond 
issue or any part of it we 
make a_ thorough invest- 
igation regarding the pro- 
perties or assets which are 
given as a mortgage against 


the Bonds. 


Orders may be telegraphed 


at our expense. 


Full particulars on request. 
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CORPORATION, «~*~ 


164 St. James St, - Montreal 
81 St. Peter St., . Quebec 
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222 St. James St., MONTREAL 
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Head Office, Toronto 
Established 1851 


Assets, $3,267,082.55 
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G. TOWER FERGUSSON & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
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23 Torento St. Tel. M. 1352 
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/Ftna Life Ins. Co. 


(Founded 1820.) 

The Premium on $10,000 of insurance at 
age 30 on the 5 year Convertible Term 
Policy is only $29.00 quarterly. Ask for 
particulars. Other plans equally favorable. 
CENTRAL CANADA BRANCH OFFICE: 


9 Victoria St., Toronto 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

NOTICE given that a 
Dividend of one and three-quar- 
ters per cent. (1%%) has been de- 
eclared on the Preferred Stock of 
Maple Leaf Milling Company, Lim- 
ited, for the quarter ending Janu- 
ary 4th, 1911, payable January 
18th, 1911, to shareholders of re- 
cord January 4th, 1911. Transfer 
Books will be closed from January 
4th to January 17th, 1911, inclu- 
sive. By order of the Board, 


J. CARRICK, Secretary. 





is hereby 
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All the rights as to the importation 

of foreign goods into Japan, also as 
to patents, trade marks and = copy- 
rights, are extended to Corea by the 
Japanese Government. 


ee 


JANuary 14, 1911. 




















TORONTO, JANUARY 13, 1911. 


:* is all right for a man to allow himself the luxury of 

having visions, if he can work them out. Occasion- 
ally the dreams of one individual are taken in hand by 
another more endowed with practicality, and are brought 


to a fruition with no aid from the 
7 , or ‘4 ee . . 
The Vision of dreamer. Still, in such a case, one wi!l 
Joseph Phillips. not readily say the man who allowed 


himself to be obsessed with the original 
idea, is not entitled to certain credit. Fifteen years ago 
and more one Joseph Phillips stood on a north and south 
thoroughfare of Toronto, known then and now as Ron- 
cesvalles avenue. On all sides of him were vacant fields, 
in, others still open. Joseph Phillips 
was then bringing to the attention of persons of small 
means, the advantages that would accrue to them if they 
put their savings into his company, the York Loan Savings 
Company. The money was coming in, one might say, in 
bucketsful. And as he stood and gazed abcut him on this 
occasion, Joseph Phillips allowed a vision to completely 
possess him. 


some areas fenced 


* 
*x + 


In place of what actually stirrounded him—vacant fields 
on each side of a street badly paved with 
old cedar b'ocks, and boasting a dilapi- 
dated wooden sidewalk—Phillips saw a 
modern residential district 

He then and there decided to acquire 
all this vacant land, and build the city. At that time in 
the history of Toronto, probably no more daring real 
estate dream could be conceived. But Phillips had the 
of his convictions. He bought here, and 
bought there, first making sure of owning the lands on 
each side of the main artery, Roncesvalles avenue, then 


Pianned Out 
a New City. 
high class 
spring into being. 


courage he 
side 
securing both sides of the broad lane extending to High 
Park, known as Fermanagh avenue. In many cases the 
owners, glad to unload, sold to him at five or six dollars 
per foot; in other cases he paid through the nose, as it 
became apparent, a buying campaign was under way. 
The money Phillips was using for his purchases was the 
deposits put into his company by coal men, clerks on small 
salaries, married women able only to scrape together 
twenty five cents or so per week. The idea of this altruist, 
artist and dreamer—-he never was a financial man, nor 
even a practical man of affairs—was thar the growth of 
Torento westward would greatly increase the value of 
these lands. Whether the growth came of its volition or 
not, Phillips did not care; he intended to force the growth. 
Before he had done buying, the York Loan owned over 
55,000 of frontage in this section. Phillips built a 
York Loan headquarters, also a superb factory a quarter 
of a mile away, and then he laid the nucleus for his new 


feet 


Toronto. Selecting Fermanagh avenue, the broad street 
running to High Park, he enlisted the services of a 
lraughtsman, and had a number of houses planned. Thev 
adhered to the English type. Each was planted on a 


good-sized plot of ground. Phillips saw them built. Woe 
to the workman who allowed a knot to creep into the 
panelling inside. and order it out. 
He used, in some cases, Georgia pine right up to the 
attics. His houses were wonderfully put together; they 
are as good to-day as when built, almost. Phillips intend- 
ed to make a high class residential district out of the York 
Loan section, and the houses he put up were to be the 
standard for the whole section. He planned to hold the 
lands, and improve them, until what he had bought at an 
average of six or seven dollars a foot, could be sold for 
sixty dollars per foot. 


Phillips would see it, 


In that case the people of moderate 
means would have blessed the day the York Loan collec- 
tors came around to their houses. 
ss 

Just prior to 1905 the Governmen: took away from the 
York Loan Company the right to retain 
moneys paid in on the purchase of stock 
in the company which the shareholder 
was forced to drop. In other words, 
the Government took away the forfeiture privilege. Then 
the dream of Phillips crashed like a house of cards. There 
was a tremendous run on the institution, and finally it was 
wound up. Joseph Phillips went to Kingston for a mat 
ter of four or five years. He is there still. The old “false 
returns” what sent him there. Then the 
dream Phillips saw fade was taken up by the National 
Trust Company. The assets of the York Loan consisted 
almost entirely of the lands and the buildings mentioned. 
It was in December, 1905, that the National Trust Com 
pany took over this mass of still almost vacant property, 
and the affairs of the Phillips company looked so bad that 
it was thought York Loan depositors might get only ten 
or fifteen cents on the dollar. Mr. Home Smith, assistant 
manager of the National Trust Company, took hold of the 
job of liquidating the assets. He performed one brilliant 
stroke when he secured from the Government special 
legislation under which the shareholders of the York Loan 
were divided into classes, each class being allowed counsel 
sy this step, the 
Trust Company had to deal only with a dozen or so legal 
men, instead of with a hundred, or several hundred. As 
time went on it occurred to other people that perhaps 
these lands would actually in time become valyable, and a 
This syndicate 
had one strong ally, this being a court official more or 


Then the 
Blox 


Came. 


business was 


to represent the interests of that class. 


syndicate was formed to acquire them. 


less in charge of the liquidation, who was of the opinion 
that it would be better business to sell outright to these 
buyers. Home Smith formulated the policy then of hold 
ing these lands till the end; he had to fight to hold them. 
He told the syndicate if they cared to purchase in a 


wholesale way, paying retail prices, he would sell. He 
won out, and the lands were subdivided into lots and 
offered for sale. They were improved in a dozen ways. 


Mr. Smith induced the Toronto Railway to run a street 
car line up Roncesvalles avenue. The city put in local 
improvements, and builders were induced to start the 
erection of houses. 

/* 
What is the result? 

These lands, worth at an average of 
$12 per foot when the National Trust 
acquired them as liquidator, have been 
sold at the average price of $30 per foot. 
The 117,000 York Loan shareholders have already re- 
ceived one twenty five per cent. dividend; next fall they 
will get another twenty-five per cent. dividend, to be fol 
lowed possibly by a third. 

It has meant the hardest kind of executive and con 
structive work on the part of Home Smith and his Na 


Shareholders 
Get Dividends. 


ANOTHER 
DIVIDEND FOR 
YORK LOAN SHAREHOLDERS. 


tional Trust staff, not to mention another staff of twenty- 
five stationed on the lands being sold. The properties 
have gone almost like hot cakes, and the shareholders 
derive the benefit. Still there are some 10,000 share- 
holders with a credit of $60,000 on the books of the Trust 
Company, who have not sent in their names. They are 
registered all over this continent, in England, Ireland and 
Wales. 
e's 

It has been a notable, almost a spectacular performance, 
that of Home Smith and the National 
Trust Company. Some day, possibly 
soon, Joseph Phillips, the man who con- 
ceived and started the whole thing, will 
emerge from his cell at Kingston, and the City he planned 
but never built will face him. What will his feelings be? 


When Philips 
Sees It. 


* 
It begins to look as if the failure of the Farmers Bank 
may go down to history as one of the 
worst wrecks in Canadian banking an- 
nals. The general situation looked 
grave enough for shareholders and even 
creditors, outside noteholders, when it 
was announced some time since that a loan of $535,000 
had been made to the Keeley mine, the South Lorrain 
mining prospect. But the curator, Clarkson, follows this 
with a more ample statement, in which he shows total 
loans of $1,156,000 have been made to the Keeley property. 
The collateral for said loans exists in the shape of Kee- 
ley bonds and other securities of the mine, and as a rule 
the bonds of any mine are never looked upon with favor 
by financial men; in fact, shrewd investors usually draw 
their interests out of a silver mine when it begins to is- 
sue bonds. The curator finds a deficiency of assets com- 
pared to liabilities of $436,011, taking as a basis the valu- 
ations made by Travers, the former general manager. 
That is to say, allowing the Keeley securities to be worth 
their face value, there would be this deficit in the condi- 
tion of the bank. But if future events, such as forced 
liquidation, prove that instead of being worth their face 
value, these securities are practically worth nothing, then 
the deficit in the Farmers Bank will stand at the sum of 
$1,591,000. It appears that originally some $321,000 was 
advanced to the Keeley mine by Travers, and was called 
a current loan in the bank statement. Next, $300,000 
was handed over to the Keeley interests as a call loan. 
A third advance of $535,000 was made to the mine, giv- 
ing a grand total of bank funds loaned the mine so far 
reported, of $1,156,000. The bank—or rather its general 
manager—accepted as collateral for this huge sum of 
money, bonds and other stocks of the Keeley mine. 
** 
Such a state of affairs is most surprising, even to the 
well posted bankers of Toronto. It is 
Another Blow very doubtful if any one outside of 
for Shareholders. Travers and one or two others had 
knowledge that a sum equal to over 
twice the sum of the paid-up capital of the bank had been 
diverted into a silver mine on the flimsiest of security. 
As for the luckless and ignorant shareholders who inhab- 
it rural Ontario, such a statement has come as a shock. 
In many instances this wholesale diversion of the funds 
of a chartered bank will spell complete ruin to farmers 
and merchants, shareholder and depositor, who will see 
the savings of years swept away in the wreck. 

Curator Clarkson announces that investigation into the 
causes of failure will be thorough. One is prepared at 
the outset for more disclosures to follow, for it is scarce- 
ly conceivable that any ordinary banking considerations 
were responsible for moving the former general manager 
to thus alienate the assets of the bank into the coffers of 
a silver prospect. One looks for the inspiration, for 
pressure so strong as to be almost irresistible. It will 
be surprising if something of the sort is not found. The 
curator finds nominal assets—allowing full face value to 
the Keeley paper—amounting to $2,000,250.05. Against 
this there are liabilities of $2,436,261.98, leaving a nomin- 
al deficiency of $436,011.93. As before 
stated, unless the Keeley mine makes 
good in the end, this deficiency will 
be vast'y increased. 


The Deficit 
in the 
Farmers Bank. 








Splendid Earnings of Bank of Commerce. 
()* another page of this issue is printed the forty-fourth 

annual report of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
This repert is always looked forward to by Canadians 
with a great deal of interest, as it to a large extent is a 
reflex of the general condition of the country, while the 
remarks of Sir Edmund Walker, President, are always 
read with more than usual interest. Net profits of this 
institution for the year ending Noy. 30, 1910, after pro- 
viding for all bad and doubtful debts, amounted to a little 
upward of $1,890,000, which, when added to the balance 
carriel forward from 1909 makes a total of $2,560,- 
000. Of this sum $900,000 was devoted to dividends, 
$300,000 was written off bank premises, $50,000 trans- 
ferred to the pension fund—an annual contribution—and 
$1,090,000 was transferred to the reserve account, which 
makes it now $7,000,000 as compared with the paid-up 
capitalization of $10,000,000. ‘The bank’s total assets 
amount to $157,000,000. According to this bank’s usual 
custom the assets have been carefully re-valued, and all 
bad and doubtful debts have been amply provided for. 
During the year the board lost one of its directors, James 
Crathern, of Montreal, who had been a member of the 
} for twenty years. Mr. George F. Galt, of 
Winnipeg, was elected to fill the vacan'y. Sir Edmund 
Walker's address, which unfortunately is much too long 
to reproduce in these 


voard seven 


columns, is a document of great 
interest and value to all who are interested in Canadian 
finance. 
sa eae a 

Net earnings of Twin City for the past year show an 
increase of only 5.84 per cent. Operating expenses were 
increased owing to the low water in the Mississippi River 
which necessitated the use of steam instead of the cheaper 
water power 


The Canada Company has declared a dividend of ten 
shillings per share, making a total of thirty-two shillings 
in dividends to shareholders of this land company for the 
year. 

Gross earnings of C.P.R. to Dec. 21, 1910. amounted 
to $52,855,130, as against $47,076,790 last year, an in- 
crease of $5,778,340. During the corresponding period 
last year there was an increase over 1908 of $8,539,149. 
























Hen. Ws. Gineon, President. J. TURNBULL, Vice-President and General Manager 


BANK OF HAMILTON 


Head Office, Hamilton, Ont. 





















Capital Paid-Up - . - “ = $ 2,500,000 
Reserve and Undivided Profits ~- = - 3,000,000 
Total Assets - - - - - - 35,000,000 


TORONTO: 34 YONGE STREET. 


BRANCHES IN THE CITY OF TORONTO 


Cor. Yonge and Gould, Cor. Queen and Spadina, 
Cor. College and Ossington, Arthur and Bathurst, and 
West Toronto. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
100 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 











Savings Bank Department at 
all offices. Interest allowed on 
deposits of one dollar and up- 
wards at highest current rates, 
compounded half-yearly. Money 
may be withdrawn without de- 
lay. 


We receive Accounts of Cor- 
porations, Firms and Individ- 
uals on favorable terms and 
shall be pleased to meet or cor- 
respond with those who con- 
template making changes or 
opening new accounts. 
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THE BANK OF OTTAWA 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
TOTAL DEPOSITS. 





1889 2 ‘ E 2 $ 3,021,861 
1899 : g P ; s : 8,365,250 
1909 s . : : - 2 28,776,193 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT at all offices 


Toronto Offices: 37 King St. East, Broadview and Gerrard, Queen and Pape, 
College St. and Ossington Ave. 
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RODOLPHE FORCET 


Member Montreal Stock Exchange 


83 Notre Dame West 
MONTREAL 


60 rue de Provence 
PARIS, FRANCE 











RE will forward on request interesting statistics 
on 


CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY 
5% DEBENTURE STOCK 
Write us for information with regard to Canadian securities of all kinds. 


PLAYFAIR, MARTENS & CO., 14 King Street East, Toronto 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
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ANOTHER YEAR 4"” ITS OPPORTUNITIES 














have gone. If you have not made the best use of them, do not repine. Forget all 
but the lesson it should teach, and see that 1911 tells a different tale. 
Is your financial position better than it was on Ist January, 1910? If you had 


saved and deposited with us even ten dollars a month, there would now have been 
$122.29 at your credit. You know you could have done this; probably much more. 
$10 per month deposited for the past ten years would have given you now $1,437.73, 
a tidy sum which might lay the foundation of a fortune. 


Begin to-day and make up for lost time. 
CANADA PERMANENT 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
Toronto Street - - TORONTO 


THE STERLING BANK OF CANADA 


BRANCHES IN TORONTO :—Cor. King and Bay Sts.; Cor. 
Adelaide and Simcoe Streets, Cor. College and Grace 
Streets; Corner Queen and Close Avenue; 

Corner Dundas and Keele Streets. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS AT ALL BRANCHES 












THE STANDARD LOAN COMPANY 


We offer for sale debentures bearing interest at FIVE per cent. per annum, 
payable half-yearly. These debentures offer an absolutely safe and profitable 


investment, as the purchasers have for security the entire assets of the 
company. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ASSETS, $1,340,000.00. 
TOTAL ASSETS, $2,500,000.00. 


President: Vice-Presidents: 
J. A. KAMMERER. W. S. DINNICK, Toronto. 
R. M. MACLEAN, London, Eng. 
Directors: 
one i SERAT HOA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
; . vENE. } 

J. M. ROBERTS. 7 i“ WILLIAMS NAN: 

Head Office: Corner Adelaide and Victoria Streets - - 
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MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 


GHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS (scoT.) 


QUEBEC BANK BUILDID , 11 PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL 


DAVID S. KERR, C.A. (€cot.) Resident Partner 


MONTREAL NEW YORK PITTSBURG ST. JOSEPH 

WINNIPEG PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. PAUL 

GLASGOW WASHINGTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 

LONDON NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 
BOSTON 








Write for Ovr List’ INVESTMENT BONDS 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRIAL 


To yield from 4 per cent. to 6 per cent. 


Warren, Gzowski & Co. 


Members Toroato Stock Exchange 


Traders Bank Bidg., Toranto 25 Broad St., New York 
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The Farmers Bank Depositors 


By H,. M. P. ECKARDT 





= connection with the demise of the Farmers Bank of 
Canada, there is one peculiarity which is receiving a 


considerable share of attention. Since the middle of 1906 
there have been eleven banks quitting the field of active 
business. Five have been absorbed, or have tentatively 
agreed to be absorbed, by other banks; one is in process 
of liquidation with open doors; and five have failed. 
The Farmers offers the only case among these in which 
the depositors of a bank with branches covering a wide 
extent of territory have suffered a lock-up of their funds. 
The depositors in the three small local banks—St. Jean, 
St. Hyacinth, and St. Stephen—had to wait for their 
money. Those of the first two have not got it yet. But 
the failure of these three affected only a small district in 
each case. The Farmers Bank creditors, on the other 
hand, are found in all parts of Ontario. Though the 
amount of deposits involved is not large, the effect pro 
mises to be widespread. It is the first experience of the 
kind that Ontario has had since the Central Bank failure 
in 1887. By the way, the liabilities of the Central at sus- 
pension were $2,631,378, which amount is not very ‘much 
larger than the liabilities of the Farmers. T'wenty-three 
years ago a bank failure in Canada involving liabilities o7 
two millions or two millions and a half had an importance 
relatively much greater than such a failure has to day. 
When compared with the immense totals shown by the 
rep_esentative banks nowadays the liabilities of the Farm 











ROBERT S. GOURLAY, 


Elected by acclamation President of the Toronto Board 
of Trade. 


duct. Finally, there was the fact that the failure of the 
Farmers did not threaten to upset general confidence. Its 
liabilities were small and the crisis in its affairs happened 
when general conditions were in good shape. This is 
the misfortune of the Farmers Bank depositors; the other 
banks are not to be blamed for it. There is no doubt, 














| An Unforeseen | 


| Use of Books 





HE first books were probably 
written to be read. No less 

lofty a purpose can be .imputed to 
those laborious authors to whom to 
“toss off a volume” would have been 
as impossible as any other way of 
producing one is with us. Whether 
clay tablets or papyrus served as,ma- 
terial, writing or dictation as the pro- 
cess, the mere manual labor involved 
in the production of a sizable tome 
was enough to give pause to any but 
the most ardent or the most serious. 
Even the patronage of a nobleman 
did not dispense with this difficulty. 
It only removed any excuse for not 
undergoing it. Early writers, instead 
of making casual reference to “my 
book,” as if it were all one with “my 
walk,” or “my dinner,” being not a 
single thing, but only the latest one 
of a series end is not yet, 
somewhat of 
awe of the long work upon which 
their whole energies were engaged. 


whose 
doubtless spoke with 


To write a book in that day must 
have been almost as great a task as 




























The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS, TUESDAY, 
10th JANUARY, 1911 








The forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce was held in the banking house on Tuesday, 10th Janu- 
ary, 1911, at 13 o'oloo. 


The Sir Edmund Walker, having taken the chair, Mr. A. 
BG 1. Trigge was appointed to act as Secretary, and Messrs. A. J. Glazebrook, 
and W. E. Rundle were avpointed scrutineers. 

The President called upon the 
of the Directors, as follows: 





President, 


Secretary to read the Annual Report 
REPORT. 

present to the Shareholders the 

nual Report, covering the year ending 30th November, 


the usual Statement of Assets and Liabilities: 


The Directors beg to forty-fourth An- 


1910, together with 


The balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account, brought for- 
Ward from t6t YeGQr, WEB... .6scss feces 
The net profits for the vear ending 30th November, 
viding for all bad and doubtful debts, amounted 


722,139 02 
after pro- 
to...... 1.858,065 04 








$2,560,204 06 


This has been appropriated 

Dividends Nos. 92, 93, 94 and 95, at 
PRTUAAUNGR y ebee tr 48ie> isi biN Sree 

Written off Bank Premises...... .. ped Srh eee ae ee 

Transferred to Pension Fund (annual contribution). . 

Transferred to Rest Account... 

Balance carried forward 


as follows: 

Nine per cent. per 

eam avatehe ends $ 900,000 00 
300,000 00 
50,000 40 

1.000,000 09 
510,204 06 
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two after the failure tcok place, that it was the duty of 


are appreciated by the public. 





belying their importance. To the au- 






As is usual, the branches and agencies of the Bank in Canada. the 


thor, his volume appeared of moment United States and Great Britain, and the various departments of the Head 
the Associated Bankers to do everything in their power because of what he had put into it. Office have been thoroughly inspected during the year. 
to ensure an effective and economical liquidation of the Good Year for Bank of ‘Toronto. His reader was constrained to value Your Directors desire again to record their appreciation of the efficiency 
yronto Farmers Bank assets; there was almost an inference that and zeal with which the officers of the Bank continue to 








a sort of obligation to take care of the creditors rested 
upon the other banks. Now it is pretty well understood 


HE growth of the institution for the past year and the 
very favorable balance sheet which it is able to show 
as a result of the business of 1910, combine to make the 


it because of the evident pains which 
had gone to its making. Between 


them, a book acquired kind of prestige 





é i perform Lista 
respective duties. 


B. E. WALKER, 


10th January, 
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eht of parties who are not so conversant with matters | 's a S 1 | dinthens 1 i entirely lost 
ot thie iad Tt aie wall 49 -setenitninte-e-tew.ot the. SORE er Ceteeeet, Peas to the Sharehoners at the an- cn oe 30th November, 1910 
5 na 1 es leila that influ = 1 as b salle atti- nual meeting held on Januarv 11, announcement was made The great change came when books CTs 
srincipal circumstances that i ences ank - : os : A aie ec a ; ee , ea 
aio ; In the hicst ‘ince: there was the miatter on . of the withdrawal from the presidency of the institution were written, no longer to be read, LIABILITIES. 
. s . “re was atte 2 5 : ; ane IE ace Ce a eee i 

5 at . oa ° ~ of Mr. W. H. Beatty, who has been connected with the but only to be published. No blame] Notes of the Bank in circulation .. .. .. .. ...... . $ 10,222,953 18 
value of the assets. When an association of banks as- : hy ee : : ; ae i sat den tee athasbiall Deposits not bearing interest... .. . $34,481,663 22 
sumes the liabilities of an institution in distress, they first board for twenty nine years. Mr. Beatty retires from for their development can be attachec heating interest. includine Interest 
s § am s < 3 : ss, 1 a e a ¥ , ae me “ 2 : Ig int st A 
assure themse‘ves that the assets of the institution in the office of president, but remains on the board. To fill to these first hookmen, who would accrued to date.. 92.959.590 
ass E “nse PS é e ass § : § y i a - ~ i te oom ee ; he . + de ——— _ 53 
question are of sufficient value to protect them. Ap- the office of president, Mr. Duncan Coulson, who has been have been the foremost to . leplore falances due to other Banks in Canala .. .. + 
parently the assurance as to the value of the assets was general manager for thirty four years, and whose total this degradation of their work, if not Balances lue to other Banks in foreign countries 6.090.328 Ko 

assure > as - ; e assets ‘ : ; ; : ea ; : . . . Mivid Is nai are e 
Seed : ai _ service with the Bank of Toronto embraces a period of bitterly to regret the part in making} yiiiger ee Dee wee ee wee eee Seniesa Wiaaccate 2,479 45 
lacking in the Farmers case. For the other banks to pay Se ; ini . ee ie Bs ak) ot Jividend No. 95, payable Ist December ..... ras ; 225,000 00 
off the Farmers depositors when the assets of the bank fifty. four vears, was elected by the board. Mr. Thomas it possible by having blessed the} Capital paid up.. 1... ...... ...2 wee eee $10,000,000 00 
« . ‘ - . aae . « n = 


were not sufficient to reimburse them, would amount to 
the stockholders of well-managed banks charging them- 
selves up with the losses due to bad banking practised by 
a competitor. 

Another deterrent factor was the course taken by the 
Ontario Bank stockholders after the Bank of Montreal 
had paid off their liabilities. The estate of the Ontario 
‘Bank was liquidated most economically and_ efficiently. 
One of the law lords of the Privy Council, in giving his 





F. How, formerly manager of the Montreal branch, 1s 
made general manager, changes a'l of which have been 
been forecasted previous to this in the columns of Sat- 
URDAY NIGHT. 

Mr. Henderson. who has been forty-two years with 
the Bank of Toronto, retires from the post of assistant 
general manager, and will serve on the board of the in- 
stitution. 


The net profits of the Bank of Toronto for the year 





The de- 
was inevitable. Why 
should the delight of the few not be 
turned into the demoralization of the 
manv? Tf it was folly 
the hoarded savings of vears for a 
volume that required a long time in 
its perusal, it was surely wisdom to 
create a condition in which rapidity 


world with so noble a gift. 
velopment 


to exchange 






7.000.000 00 


forward 110.204 06 


- —_——_ 17,310,204 06 








$157,05 





Coin and Bullion.... . ; hake $ 


: ADEE D 06 8S. 28K sue a8 <6 each Wier hieNs 6,953,430 80 
Dominion Notes. . 


11,689,893 00 


. $18,643,323 
Balances due by Agents of the : ” 


United Kingdom... . -- $ 4,223,513 36 














° aa : ae are Balances due by other fanks in foreig 
F judgment in the case of the stockholders against the Bank 1910 amounted to the sum of $589,556.96, after making = a ral ee nD: nee i 5 5's - : Boel 4,511,916 09 
of Montreal, declared that the former had benefited sub- the usual provision for bad and doubtful debts, expenses seg sa rg hs at cea Notes of sue es ce ene so 6 321.634 37 
stantially through the Bank of Montreal’s action in tak. Of management, etc. 7 his, added te the sum of $68.871.- waaeend ae REY A aaa ai ; aa seagate. ibs cse ae 
ing over the assets. Nevertheless, the stockholders tried 49, balance at credit of profit and loss for the previous ' ee RL “3 ase Mike ainanns Call one sae on a aes ais eka be uaiaie 7,500,385 56 
to have the Bank of Montreal declared by the courts to year, makes a total of $658,528.45. it is worthy of _— Cat enn ieee Government Bonds, Municipal and other Securities. 7 oat 1. ee. 
be an interloper and to have it mulcted of the large part ment that the profits for the year amount to 14.74 per - a a. il that the hiltecke gis ig Ee are ce ree com ae 
of the monies actually paid out by it for their account. cent. on the amount of paid-up capital. Of the net pro- te : 2 ee f Sti, neaina * , ___ 463,50 00 
* That action of the Ontario Bank stockholders can be put fits for the year, $400,000 was paid to shareholders in the ee painecoesed act beets ce lO i sas teh cece 
teil down as a factor having a tendency to deter the associat- form of dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, he nae cs “ate is ides nee Other Seerent eee aa D oan x isc ee tess ec). ee Se eae zs 
ed banks from coming to the rescue of banks in distress. $15,000 was transferred to officers’ pension fund, there is wpinted> and th wes saakevel se Overjlue Debts (loss fully provided for) ...... ...... a 187.89 3 
Then there is another thing. If the good banks hurry tu Was written off bank premises $48,751.36. leaving the sum s aba , a ae - Pee re ; ati Satake (other than Bank Premises)... ............., 18717 9 
protect the creditors of all banks that get into trouble, of $194.777.09 to be carried forward to the next year: — ee ni . a maint Rank Fremises ...... Meare wy Laat ta ees yard 2 a . a 
ae they cause the people to think that money deposited in one The bank now has a total of eighty-five branches, eight ae ee eld . if 7 a Soi CME OMRREM OR Sacha” isi aiy es oa ak ne. phase ene 116,888 23 
ble bank is just as safe as in another, That policy would mew ones having been opened last year. The reserves Of 7 ne a ; A i: re ee the 9157.053.015 aa 
the have a tendency to deprive a bank that had managed its the bank now stand at $4,944.777, which is at the rate of *™ se oma 2 ah - ~~ ae a : abamiaesioneee 
% affairs wisely and carefully for forty or fifty years of nearly 124 per cent. On the paid up capital, a "The Se fit it ng 
5 ’ ‘ ec > ’ > r = ec . » < { . i S » « ‘ 
part of the reward to which it was entitled by such con PRACTICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY less scrupulous began the practice of The motion for the adoption of the elected as Directors for the ensuing 
limiting their reading to titles, which Report wae then put and carried. year: ie Pamond Welk r; < -V.0., 
(Continued from page 10.) gave apparent familiarity with the Fund was submitted to the share- ert Kilgour, John Hoskin, K.c., LL.D 
latest thought of the time. This was] holders and passed. The usual reso- J. W. Flavelle, LL.D., A. Kingman 
be withstood. It broke all barriers. Peel, converted at soon frowned upon by the more par eee eee ee ee eee ee ton hg Paha et ge Puy oe a 
TO length, and preferring honesty to personal reputation or ticular, however, and, indeed became ] President and Directors, and also to Wood, Hon, J. M. Gibson, K.C., LLD 
anna! Parliamentary success, surrendered. The year 1846, wearisome to its orginators, who the General Manager, Suverintendent William MeMaster Rahcsk Stuan 
pe which marks the removal of the duty on wheat, stands came to miss, even in the most skil Gniike poniccrggloapined er carried. Up- At a meeting of the newly elected 
T chronicled as the crowning triumph of the Free Trade fully devised phrases that sense of Jon motion the meeting proceeded to Board of Dipontors eld subaequenss 
; ; . ; os . } elect Directors for the coming year, Sir Edmund Walker, \ LL.I 
agitation in England. living in a strange new world which, ] sna then adjourned D.C.L., was elected President, and Mr 
The rest of the customs system was swept away in however hazily, their running through The scrutineers subsequently re- Zz. A. Lash, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Presi- 
successive reforms of the tariff. The Gladstonian meas-. a book had usually given them. ported the following gentlemen to be dent, 
= ures of 1853 and 1860 removed the remaining duties on Caught thus between the mass of |—~———~~—~——~—~~oeYrerrsrerwrrr_ eee~rePeerPrerePePeeaeewnreeerv” 
about 140 articles, and placed England upon what was things to be read and the impossibi long story” the author has written, if. was reading. “Well, hurry up and 
both in theory and reality a basis of open trade. The lity of reading them, they were res-]). caw in another the laconic esti-- kiss me, then,” was the startling re 
abolition of the duty on sugar (1874), left in existence cued by the altogether admirable de-] wore: “It is. in short, twaddle with joinder. “I want to get to work,” 
no customs charges whatever except those which, like the vice of the book-review. the T sharp.” Such disagreements * + * 
; duties on spirits, tea and tobacco, had no connection wit] I'he advantages of the new at]are to be unsparingly condemned I> spite of his well known poor 
. manufacture, and were levied for the sake of revenue rangement are great. Readers now They not only disconcert the simple marksmanship a certain Englist 
only. ; j adays do not ‘wait tor a forthcoming minded seeker after truth, but may man was invited to the country fot 
These, then, were the circumstances under which the volume, but for what their favorite | oven compel him to read the book a day’s shooting. The attendant in 
British system of Free Trade came into being. It re- reviewers will say about it. In this] ¢.. nimself wekes daanst witnessed atas St 
onan mains to discuss the evolution of British trade under this way, one is saved from hours of dis oe eae 
———4 *s policy, the extent to which it has grown, the nature and appointment spent in discovering that] GY HE was a_ beautiful statuesque Viwes mea * ak tant oucinieae- ae 
meaning of the balance of British trade, and most im- a work, highly recommended by _ its S blonde who had changed her sportsman, “but the birds seem ex 
portant of all, the position of British prices, wages, and publishers, is not worth reading, and | residence from New York to Phila ceptionally strong on the wing this 
the general lot cf the working class under the national is correspondingly benefited by being delphia and secured a position as year!” 
policy. But these things can best be dealt with, not in sent directly to those publications that stenographer in the office of a staid, “Not all of ‘em. sir.” came the re 
isolated fashion, but in comparison with the circumstances are destined to win the praise of com- | dignified citizen of good old Quaker mark. “You've shot at the same bird 
of other great countries which have adopted a different ing generations. Of course, this svs- | descent. On the morning of her first this last dozen times. ’E’s follering 
oe trade policy, We shall, therefore, ina later article, place tem of expert selection is not flawless. | appearance she went straight to the you about, sir.” 
the economic situation in Britain under ae rade, be- Only re cently one “en have been | desk of the boss. “I presume,” she “Following me about Nonsense 
k <> ao eee oe ee a rags ann oeertigy the German Empire under a policy of tariff a trifle confused by reading in one re- | remarked. “that you begin the day Why should a bird do that? 
, ; 





formerly connected with the C.P.R., was recently 
Knighted by His Majesty in recognition of his work in 
connection with the Government rallways of Australia. 


Before doing this, however, it will be well t» 
examine in purely theoretical form the economic basis of 
protection, and to do this our next article will be devoted, 


view that a popular novelist’s latest 
book “is by all odds the 


ing, as well as the most wholesome, 


most iterest 


over here the same as they do in New 
York?” “Qh, yes,” replied the boss, 
without glancing from the letter he 


“T dunno, sir, I’m sure,” replied the 
man, “unless 
safety.” 


‘e's ‘anging round for 


eR 
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NATIONAL TRUST CO. 


LIMITED 
18-22 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 


$ 1,700,000 
$25,000,000 


> shall be pleased upon request to send 
of wills. 


Capital and Reserve : : : 
Assets Under Administration 


We 
a Booklet containing forms 


J. W. FLAVELLE, 


President. 


W. T. WHITE, 


General Manager. 


MONTREAL REAL ESTATE 


Real Estate Montreal offers to-day one of the best in- 


would invest in property here if 


being properly looked after. 


is p 


in real estate in all its 


ests than We 


ours, 
stores, warehouses, 
place loans in 
es, collect 


rents, 


business in of 


all 


formation you require about Mont- 


THE ROSS REALTY CO., Limited 


117 


NOTRE DAME ST. W., AND 30 ST. JOHN ST. 


Tel. Main 5261. 


CORPORATION AGENCIES 


Limited 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED - -~ - 
CAPITAL PAID UP - - - - 








$500,000 
$300,000 





Cc. H. CAHAN, K.C. President. 

H. A. LOVETT, K.C Vice-President and 
General Counsel. 

R. LLOYD-JONES Manager. 

G. F. GYLES, A.C.A. (England) secretary-Treasurer. 

L. A. HERDT, MakE., EE.. M.C.S.C.E., 

WwW. F. TYE, M.A.S.C.E., M.C.S.C.E., | Consulting 

CHARLES FRRGIF, ME. hengineers. 

R. F. HAYWARD, M.A.S.C.E., M.A.1LE.E., | 


This Company has been organized under the laws of the 
Dominion of Canada, with all necessary powers, chiefly for 
the following purposes: 


1.—To investigate, with the assistance of expert account- 
ants, appraisers and engineers, any Canadian under- 
takings. enterprises, promotions, properties and values. 
2.—To examine and report on the books, prospects, busi- 


ness and affairs of any person, firm or company. 


and 
both 


3.—To examine 
properties, 


title 
personal. 


report upon the 
real and 


to and value of 


issue 
cor- 


1.—To examine and report upon the 
of bonds, debentures, or other 
poration or Company. 


validity of 
securities of 


any 
any 


5.—To furnish to bankers, brokers or investors independ- 
ent expert reports upon such undertakings, enterprises, 
promotions, properties or values, 


6.—To advise hew un- 
concerns 


safe and 


and otherwise assist in organizing 
dertakings or the reconstruction of going 
which, on examination, are found offer 
conservative investments, 


to 


7.—To act as agents or attorney of any British or foreign 
companies or investors in the management or admin- 
istration of their business or affairs in the Dominion 
of Canada, 


8.—To act in the 
of properties, 


moneys, rents, 


as agents or 
estates, the sale or 
tion and investment 
dividends, 


attorneys 
purchase 
of 


management of 
the collec- 
interest and 


the benefit of creditors, 
or manager of insolvent 


9.—To act as assignee, trustee for 
receiver, liquidator, curator, 
companies or estates. 


The Company is closely associated with reliable and experi- 
enced engineers, appraisers and accountants, who are thor- 
oughly competent to carry out the purposes of the Company. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Head Offices: 


Royal Insurance Building, Place D’Armes Square 
MONTREAL 


London Office: Friars House, 39-41 New Broad St., London, E.C. 











Cable Address: CORPAGENT, MONTREAL. 
P.O. Boz 221. "Phone Main 7507. 
Bankers: BANK OF MONTREAL. 
Limited 
PPL 








INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


Descriptive booklet mailed on application 


. 
GREENSHIELDS & CoO. 

; Members Montreal Stock Exchange 

16 ST. SACRAMENT ST. _ - - MONTREAL 








A Bank of England 


Romance. 

FFX HERE is much that is romantic 

in the history of the Bank of 
England. Had it not been for a 
clever director the bank would have 
probably suffered a fatal reverse 
about a century ago. A panic cecur- 
red among the bank-note holders, 
and spread to an alarming extent al- 


most before the bank peop!e became 


aware of what was going cn. One 
mcrning, just after the opening of the 
bank, an angry and excited crowd 
ihronged the street demanding cash 
x their notes. There was, it is said, 
ictually double the money in notes 
in the hands of that mob than there 


was gold in the coffers of the institu 
that, naturally 


a predicament of 


tion, a circumstance 


enough, presented 


a bad sort. Gold must be got for 
every claimant, and that would take 
time. ‘The directors sent employees 
with notes into the crowd, whose 


claims were met first, each being paid 


in sixpences and shillings. Many men 


walked 


away with sacks of shillings 
over their backs, satisfied; and the 
time gained by this method of pay- 
ment saved the bank, every claim be- 


is said that but one persen 


ing paid. It 


succeeded in into 


One day 


nas ever 


breaking 
» bank. . rather more than 
ars ago, the di 
an anonymous letter 


would 


ceived 
stating that 


rectors re 
the 


writer thereof meet any 


son the bank the 


Con 


might designate in 


bullion-rooms at midnight, upon 


that the 
not 


individual so 
\t first, of 
this unique 
a pre- 
bullion- 
them- 
that 
those 


dition, how ever. 


designated be armed, 
thought 

a hoa 
caution, officers searched the 
vaults thoroughly — to 
selves that nothin 


would enable 


course, it was 


suggestion was x, butas 
satisfy 
chanced 
man to enter 
They waited 
but beyond 
scraping sound 
rats, 


¢ had 
any. 


roeoms 


thoughout the 


night, hearing a peculiar 
that they attributed to 
of a 


seen. 


nothing suspicious nature 


was heard cr 
the direct 
ceiving 


however, 
at rec 
several 
the vaults, 
note stating 
would send 
midnight the 
there, after 
the outside. 


\ week later, 


ors were staggered a box 


in which lay securities from 


bank There also a 
that if the directors 
to the vaults at 
would meet him 


broken from 


Was 


a man 
writer 
having in 
So a number of bank employees 


went down into the vaults at the ap- 





pointed hour and waited. Finally the 
scraping noise was again heard, and 
ali appeared at one end of the 

The light. however, vanished 
on their approach. Then a man’s 
Voice, Issuing, as it seemed, from the 
ground right- under their feet, com- 


ended them to put out their lanterns, 
and the speaker would reveal himself. 


The lanterns were extinguished, and 
a man carrying a dark-lantern came 
on the scene. He explained that he 
was a sewer-cleaner, and that he had 
discovered a disused drain that ran 
directly into the bank vaults. He had 
stolen nothing, so the bank gave him 
a reward which, it is said, ran into 


the thousands. 
When one enters the Bank of Eng- 
land, no 


pairs of 


matter what four 
eves watch him, though he is 
of the fact. Situated close 
are recesses in which are 
four guardians of the 
One cannot see them, 


can watch one 


by coor, 
unaware 
to the doors 
insti 
but they 
with the of 
affording a view of 


secreted 
tution. 
closely aid 
reflecting mirrors, 
both one’s entrance and one’s exit, 
well as of every movement made 
he time of to 


ce parture. 


The Ravages of Pests. 
‘ { HE fearful 
agriculture 


as 
from 
time of 


t entrance the 





of 
the 


ravages pests on 


in United 


States, entailing many millions of do! 
lars of loss, are outlined in a state 
ent Which Acting Chief Powell, of 


i¢ Bureau of Plant Industry has sub 
mitted to the House Committee on 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE, BOSTON, 
As it will look when completed. 


Agriculture in) connection with the 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill, 
which the Committee will report next 
month. 


Dr. Powell says that, through the 
use of a sulphur spray, the Eastern 


peach business has been made stable 
for the first time. He says that the 
estimated loss annually from brown 
rot on peaches is $5,000,000, and from 
peach scab $1,000,000, virtually all of 
which might be prevented by proper 
spraying of orchards, 


Blister rust on white pine is esti- 
mated to cause losses of $1,800,000 


annually, and other plants show heavy 
losses from and insects. 

Investigation of the cotton industry 
in Egypt has indicated that the mix- 
ing of Hindu with the 
Kgyptian cotton has entailed a loss of 
$10,000,000 a year, but the strains of 
the Egyptian cotton can be bred in the 
United States which will not show the 
conditions that cause these enormous 
losses in Egypt. 

ge ee aes ee ee 


diseases 


cotton 


Financial Paragraphs 


On application 
Tanner, 


Frederick C. 
deputy attorney-general, 
fore Justice Amend, in the 
Court. New York, an order 
sued directing that judgment 
tered annulling the 
Forty-second Street, 
and St. Nicholas 
Company. 

This matter hz 
courts for a 
order of the court 
the following 

Twelfth 


to 


by 
be- 
Supreme 
was iS- 
be en- 
franchise of the 
Manhattanville 
Avenue Railway 


is been before the 
year. 
fran- 
were 
from 
Street; 
Thirty-fourth 
Twelfth Aven- 
Thirty-fourth and Thir- 
Streets: One Hundred and 
Street, between First and 
Avenues; Kighty-sixth 
from Tenth to Riverside 


the 
lines 


By 
chise for 
annulled: 
Thirty-six Forty-second 
Tenth Avenue, from 
to Thirty-fifth Street; 

between 
tv-fifth 
Ninth 
Pleasant 
Street, 
Avenue. 


Avenue, 


from the 
New 
protect an 
automobile 
filled with cases of money, which was 
run into by a street car at Madisen 
Avenue and Forty-eighth Street. 


Reserves were called out 
Kast Fifty-first Street station, 
York, the other day to 
Adams Express Company 


soth the chauffeur and his helper 
were thrown from their seat and 
hurt, but neither seriously. None of 
the money was scattered in the 
street, but a big crowd surrounded 
the truck, and the police were called 
as a precaution. The money was 
transferred to another auto and tak- 
en off downtown. 

There never was a time in which 


the financial institutions of this part 
of the United States were 
more carefully 
ed, 


. we believe, 
and honestly 
sounder 


conduct- 
Wall 
street loans are at a minimum so far, 
at all events, as brokerage 
houses The York in- 
stitutions have plenty of money to 
lend, are to judge by the rates 
for money prevailing, and no fear of 
dear money in the next six months 
need deter anyone who wants to deal 
in stocks —Robert & Co;, 
New York, 


or ina position, 
those of 
great New 


oO 
£0. 


if we 


Goodhbody 


A Washington despatch says that 
Speaker Cannon has received a letter 
from King, King & Co., bankers of 
India, notifying him that a 
woman client of theirs, name 
is mentioned in the letter, having been 
warned by her physicians that she had 
less than six months to live, had de- 
posited with them her will for execu 
tion upon her death, in which Joseph 
C. Cannon, of Danville, Hl., is made 
sole to an valued at 
thousand pounds 
$2 500,000, 


Bombay, 


whose 


heir 

hundred 

mately 
Uncle 


estate five 


approxi 


Joe did not faint from shock, 
nor does he intend to spend any of the 
money in advance. Indeed, he 
the news with some 
although there 


seems 


to view sceptic- 


scems to be 


*3371, no 
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Members Montreal Stock Exchange 


A general Stock Exchange 
business transacted 
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Investment Securities 
a Specialty 


22 METCALFE STREET 
OTTAWA 


INVESTMENTS 


Carefully prepared lists of investments, combining 
safety with good interest return, 
furnished on request. 
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L. LORNE EDCAR & CO. 


Stock and Bond Brokers 
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36 Board of Trade Building, 
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G. F. JOHNSTON 


J. W. McCONNELL 





“en 


H. J. ALLISON 


JOHNSTON, M.CONNELL & ALLISON 


Bank of Ottawa Building, Montreal 


We handle only High Class Bonds and 
upon application will be glad to submit particulars of the following: 


THE CANADIAN LIGHT AND 
THE WESTERN COAL 


THE LETHBRIDGE COLLIERIES LIMITED. 





Investment Securities, and 
POWER CO 


AND COKE CO. 





NORTHERN CROWN BANK 
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DIRECTORS 


President 
Vice-President 
Jas. H. Ashdown 
D. C. Cameron 


a 





T. Champion 
Leistikow 


W.C., 


- WINNIPEG 
Capital (paid up) $2,200,000 
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Capt. Wm. Robinson 
Frederick Nation 


Hon. R. P. Roblin 
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THE METROPOLITAN SECURITIES AGENCY 


160 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


Limited 


Investment Securities and Real Estate 
UNLISTED STOCKS A SPECIALTY 
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Estates Managed 
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particular reason why 


any 


one 


in 


Bombay should endeavor to perpetrate 
a long distance 


1 


1 ‘ 
IKE OF 


this kind 


t up 

on the sage of Danville, 
Though the stock market year 1910 
was with one exception the dullest in 
ten, the exception being 1903, the 
price of New York Stock Exchange 
seats was never so low as in 1903.) In 
that year Stock Exchange — transac 
tions amounted to 161,000,000 shares: 


MASS. 


The above is reproduced from the architect's drawing. 
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highest price obtained for a 


seat 
Was $52,000, and the lowest price at 
Which one sold was $51,000. Trans 
actions in 1910 amounted to only 3. 


OOO shares more, or 164,000,000 total, 


but the high price tor a seat was $94, 


WOO and the lowest price $65,000, 
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Was insist 


away, this time the 


janitor came and she seized 
“Will you give me 

“Sure | 
apartment The 
took him aside and eceached 
carefully, “When | “Who 
bride away?’ you answer, ‘I 


When it ca to the 


ceremony reply was 


away ! 
the 


upon him 


she pleaded, will.” said 
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minister 
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No. 2--SIR WILLIAM MACKENZIE, RAILWAY BUILDER 


last summer an unpretentious automobile 


drove up to the door of an equally plain looking 
general purpose building at the corner of King and To- 
ronto streets. In the tonneau alone sat a man who, so 
far as personal appearance went, was no more cstentatious 
than either the car or the building. He 
straw hat, a low negligee collar, and a beard that made no 


Was 


so, he was 


wore a shrewd 
pretence to being a model of elegance or fashion. 
Or to kill time? If 
A very alert man scurried from 


he riding for pleasure? 
secon on business bent. 
the doorway and handed him a sheaf of telegrams anid 
all of 
A few jerky 


cables; which were swiftly read in a few seconds. 


monosyliabies, a pucker of the eyes, an 


business was transacted on that curb that might have 
meant either routine or a miliion to the interests of the 
Canadian Northern Railway. That man, of course, was 


vear's 


William Mackenzie, who is now of the 


knights of 1911. 


one new 


The title 
may mean more to Sir William Mackenzie than it does t: 
any of his 


However, the knighthood is a mere episode. 


well wishers. If man is able 
distinetion in this 


mocracy, William Mackenzie has done it; 


critics or any 
age of de 
and if the title 
may add anything to a man with so colossal a prestige, 


tO Carn stich. a so-called 


William Mackenzie is welcome to it. 

A few wecks «revious, William Mackenzie had sailed 
into Montreal on one of his public pleasure yachts, the 
Royal George, carrying in his grip documents that en 
titled the Canadian Northern Railway to sixty million 
dollars of 
sixty millions were spent 


British gold. Long before he got back the 
in constructive imagination- 
on about seven various enterprises and sections thereof. 
extended clear from Halifax to the 
coal mines of Nanaimo on Vancouver Island. And it in 
volved railways, electric tractions, coal and smelting pro 


The disbursement 





William will make 


He may bring back an 


Mackenzie 


months Sir 
another trip to the old countr 


In a few 


other million or two. He has been doing this character 


istic trick for some vears and he has succeeded in 


now ; 
doing it on a scale never before attempted by any man 


whether living or dead. In this respect he reminds yeu 
of Henry Hudson er Columbus of Jacques Cartier 
found in the new 
But for the sake of a 

William 


ot Threadneedle street in one of his 


who 

world treasures they tugged back to the 

part 

Mackenzie glides over to the precincts 
: 4 


million-dollar steam 


old. very large of the new 


world, 


caravels and fetches back to wondering inhabitants of 
North 
of enterprises developing Canada, one might be tempted 
to call it beotyv, the 
princely. 


\merica—well, if it were not spent in such a hest 


thing is somehow so altogether 


William Mackenzie is 


convenient name for a man who does something remark 


Some say a wizard: which is a 


able that seems to require little or no effort. T suppose 
Moses getting water out of the rock was one of the first 
William Mackenzie does his financial 
stunt in quite as marvellous a fashion, and the result seems 


wizards on record. 


to be quite as necessary for some of the children of Israel 
in Canada, quite a few thousands of whom without this 
Sir William trans 


portation is concerned in a desert 


magic of would be living so far as 
only if Mackenzie hail 
been in place of Moses he would have bally well seen ‘to 
it that the desert was gridironed with railroads long b 
fore the forty vears’ tramp was up 


Those who believe in reincarnations may allege that 
William Mackenzie is just William the Conqueror in the 
do them! They 
still have to account for the man Mackenzie which is n 


is that the 


twentieth century. Much good mov it 


easy. The bewilderine thing about Mackenzic 


story of his life is mainly as simple as A B C—so far as 
the 


is no big man in Canada or in 


the ordinary man on sidewalk is concerned. There 
America about whom the 
ordinary biographer is able to sav so little, or the man on 
the street likely to If the head of the Can 


adian Northern has a 


so much. 


SAV 


Boswell there may seme dav he a 


the ‘best seer 


if William M 


kenzie caught his Bozzy leafing at his elbow jotting thin 


grist of stories that would make ene « 


of this century. But it’s quite likely t! 


Witt 


would either fire him eut cf the 


dow n. he 





J. P. MORGAN'S TWO NEW PARTNERS. 





Thomas W. Lamont. William H. Porter. 
With the retirement of George W. Perkins from the firm 
of J. PP. Morgan & Co., New York City I. Pierpont Morgan 
has admitted two new partners nto membership William 
i Porter was born in Vermont in IS61 and after a long 
career at banking he became, in 1903, President of the Chemi 


York of 
was born in 


cal Bank He has President at New the Clear 
ings House for two year Mr. Lamont 
Claverack, N.Y Hie was for some 
of the New York ‘Tribune, becoming, in 1908, 
the Bankers’ Trust 
gent This position 
vite Tied to enter the 
se _ ued rtsteps. 


. nid {uv 


years on the 
connected wit! 
whieh he ‘bee 
held by Mr, 
Now Mr 


Company, of 
was formerly 
Morgan firm, 


Davison, 
Lamont 


‘ts 


ISv0 in 
editorial staff 


ame vice-presi- 
who 
follows 


King street or give him a job so useful that he would hav 
no time jor biography. 

That's one thing eminently p'ain about this Sir Wi 
ittle resembies any of our 
Wil 


Macdonald—he is’ clear 


liam—who, by the way, very 
other Sir Williams, such as Sir William Mulock, Sir 
Meredith, or Sir Wiliam is” 
death on loafers. The office of Mackenzie, his state room 


liam 


on a steamship, his private car, even the tonneau of his 





aut inebiie is a place for work, if not visible, then in 
visibie. Tr ever he gets an airship—or a fleet of them 
the Cesigner may expect to include in the specificatio 
at least one desk, a wireiess and a typewriter. 


But astounding 
| 


that a man who has already borrowed 


so far as biography gees the thing ¢s 


hundreds of m1 
Interest Oil 
Canada 
wealthiest men 


lions of British capital at the lowest rates o 


record was just about an unknown figure in 


twenty years ago. Potentially ene of the 


contractor, 


in America was less than two decades ago a 


lf Sir William) Mackenzie lives twenty years more he may 
be reckoned among the Carnegies and the Rockefellers 
if any 


down precisely where 


expert chartered accountant should be able to set 
Wiiliam Mackenzie leaves off and 
the public of Canada begins. 

Hew has he done it?) There are many ways of trying 
to answer that as of tying a sailor’s knot. But nobody as 


vet has quite got the compelling answer. It’s no use to 


Wilitam 


hundreds of 


Mackenzie knows 
build 
smelters and ore docks, 

rua 
is the 


say that it’s wizardry. 
weli that borrowine 
roads, and electric traction lines, 
to exploit coal mines and whale industries and to 
Atlantic, 


vers 


millions to rail 


fleets of steamboats on the lakes and the 
hardest kind of hard work. 

The mere story of his earlier life has verv little to 
do with the case. He was born at Kirkfield, which is not 
far from Lindsay, in Victoria County—the part of East 
ern Ontario that sent out 
Senator Cox, J. W. Flavelle 





such ‘Toronto millionaires as 
and EF. R. Wood. 

Kirkfield is about the sort of place one might expect 
aman like William Mackenzie to have been born in. |! 
Acton, Sir Donald Mann 
hankering after a railroad, and Rockwood, where Jamcs 
J. Hill came to fight. not far from the 
bush. William Mackenzie’s Enelish father was a farmer, 
Tradition 
Some who think they know ti: 


resembles where his first 


got 


Kirkfield was 


who helped to exterminate trees. says that 
Wiliam taught school. 
personal facts of the case deny this, saving that the cne 
of four boys got his leave taking from the farm by taking 
a contract grading on an obscure section of the Toronto 


James Ross, of now Sit 


Nipissing section of the Grand Trunk; that some time 
later James, mar 


Mr. Montreal 
ried one of Mr. Mackenzie's sisters, and incidentally did 
something to give his brother in-law a start in the rai 
road contract business on the C.P-.R. 





ZS 
Mf thle Lf Save 
“~ LAA 
Obscure details of a man’s early life, however, are 


miinly useful in determining the career of him who owes 
much to early habits, to home training or the lack of it, 
to school, church and triends—none of which have been 
the potential means of developing Witllam Mackenzie. 
Probably, in spite of a great deal of his first environment, 
the man came up, struggling by hard knocks what 
the thing that was hard io 
If ever he taught school, he probably was not taken 
the floor by the 


fourth class. As a contractor he must have been 


to get 
he wanted. which was usually 
get. 
down on any overgrown member of 
senior 
the kind ef boss that does things whether hard or easy. 
It's significant to know that most of 
C.PLR. were in the Rockies, where he must have lear 

puta f st 


like a clothes line 


his contracts on the 
red 
how much more interesting it is to rope of steel 
over the ‘mountains than to stretch it 
the 


as ‘ost 


over level prairie. For a term of vears he was as 


to Eastern Canada. He was swinging oy 


good 


the trails on the edge of a vast hinterland, whose potea 
tialities he knew very little about, because the C.P.R. was 
mainly 


half on the belief that 


concerned in getting a short cut through to the 
the 


report so 


Pacific Saskatchewan Valley 


was, as one Hudson's Bay naively describes 


“ft for nothing but Indians and mosquitoes.” 
In those davs he knew little or nothing of Donald D 


Mann, who had contracts in the open. Precisely where 


each first met the other it is doubtful if either of them 
remembers. So far as the history of partnership ra 
rea line is concerned, they first met when they got ho 


Dan | 


wheat growers 


-harter to build short line into the 
Manitoba, 


a railroad 


of an old 


country in where there were 


Want 


Northern, w 


itinenta but 


Canadian 


dreamed of as a tt 


That was the cradie of the 
in. 1895 


merely an 


Was not anscol 
1 | 
nes stmtilar to | 


two northward lines whieh Mackenzie avd Mann built, o 
\lbert. the other from C; 


extension of existing main t 


from Regina north to Prince 





arv to Edmonton. That was the first effective glimpse 
that William Mackenzie got of the promised land alove 
the Saskatchewan: his first construetive leok-in at th 
ereat territory controlled by the fur companies. Tt may 
have meant to him much or litth Hle has never b 
accused of being a seer. Some allege that Sir Dona 
Mann the member of the firm that stu the map 
while Sir William Mackenzie works the mone marl 
That also is denied. But William Mackenzie in the vic! 
ity of Threadneedle street without a set of mans to sho 
the “men from Missouri” would be hard imaginable 
As shrewdly as he has studied the possibilities of — the 
Britt money ‘market Sir William certainly knows th 
resources of the country for which he hales home his 


millions 


William 
the 


hundreds of 


But when Mackenzie came to Toronto an 


got the franchise ot Foronto Street Railway, he had 
no conception of the ultimate meaning of the Saskatche 
valley, of the Peace river, of the Northern Rockies, 
Island, of Atitokan Port Arthur, of 


Moose Mountain near Sudbury, of Key Harbor with its 


wan 


of Vancouver and 


ore docks, of Niagara and electrical energy, of the line 
from Buffalo to Ottawa, of the Canadian Northern from 
Toronto to Sudbury, of the line from Montreal to Que 
bec, the road to Lake St. John, the road from Halifax 
to Bridgewater, neither of the road to Hudson’s Bay nor 
the traction possibilities of Winnipeg, of Rio Janeiro, and 


of Sao Paulo, 


The Hudson's Bay Company was a {wo centuries’ ro 
mance, dotting the fur country outposts with forts ancl 
but the spectacle of Sir William Mac 
kenzie and his confrere, Sir Donald Mann, catching up the 
links in the neglected places and developing an empire 


trading villages; 


of utilities and resources reaching clean from Bristol to 
Vancouver Island, has taken less tlian twenty years to 
materiatize. In ten of these years new towns have beea 
flung on the map at a_ rate that makes the celebrated 
Count of Monte Cristo a very cheap vaudeville actor by 
comparison. James J. 


lines 


Hill might vex himself over norih 
the border, Sir William Mac 
kenzie had enough to occupy his mind making a secon 
imperialistic east and west line from the old land to the 
westerly limits of the new, and from that 
the Pacific, as time may teil. 


and south across 


again across 


Sentiment or none, the idea was big enough to appea 


t 
imagination of British financiers. 


to the Quite without 


ither sentiment or imagination, it satisfied the judgment. 
Government guaranteed bonds was almost the equivalent 
l Canada to the buildi g of th 

as the Nation 


bt or the Bank of England. Every million that ¢ 


ot pledging the credit of 
Canadian Northern system—it was as solid 

[Le 
in has a speculative value, dependant on the growth of 


Canada. Every million got Mackenzie ed 








is one monument to 
Canadianism. Ver 
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‘lared to morrow, M: 


a race buildi oO nort] 
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and-west idea 


When this 
Dritis! 





h gold for 





in his 


great Sy stem t " + oT) shi 
have become ; r t ner | 7 the mais 
a huge constructive svste1 Sbelgabliotheain ho ia 


Canadian Norther 
well as of 1 


wiends as 


interest begins t vn, Sir William Macken 


zie may have time for a certait gree 


of reflection. He 
may t hi 





pause now and again 


financial! labors to contemplat juarter-century mar 


vel which he and Sir Donald Mant some others less 


conspicuous 





Will he ever be satisfied? Some 
* those who know him say he is not happ, 
he thing he wants to do: 
nappiness. That Sir Wil 


little time or taste for pictures or music or belles lettres 


Witi he be happy? 
as he is. But 
that 
Mackenzie has 


he is doing t and shoul-| 


iam 


ToOnstiiute 


or travel for travel’s sake, or anv of the other diversions 


— 


life, 1s par 
He can't be accounted for 


that becomes hobbies of magnates 1n later 


the man’s unusual character. 


on ordinary lines. He is somewhat a law unto himse 
What he wants he is determined to have: not merely be 
him [ 


edifice which he and his associates are build 


cause it brings increase of prestige, but because 


adds to the 
ing. Posterity may be expected to do its share of worry 
ing over the sequel. Mackenzie is not supremely troubled 


nN 
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LIABILITIES. 


Notes of Bank in 


circulation. . . ...8 970,230 00 
Deposits not bearing 
Interest, .. . 3. <<... 1,258,525 92 


bearing in- 
(including 
accrued to 


Deposits 
terest 
Interest 


Gate) sci. os =s SPST BOS 48 
Balances due to 

other Banks in 

MRAP rg to ca lasaia 2,379 97 


$ 7,979,029 37 
Capital Stock paid up 1,000,000 00 
Reserve Fund ...... 1,250,000 00 
Dividend No. 24, 
payable Jan. 3rd, 


1911. 
Previous 


20,000 00 


Dividends 


unclaimed 86 00 
Balance of Profit 
and Loss Account 


carried forward... 104,696 38 


2,374,782 38 





ft 
a 
Pa 
ee 
“ 
SLO 353,811 75 
PROEFITE AND 
Dividends Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24 ; § 80,000 00 


Written off Bank premises 
Transferred to Reserve Fund 
Leaving a balance at credit of 
and Account of 


20,000 00 
250,000 00 


Loss 





101,696 38 


$454,696 38 





about posterity. He knows very well that history is 
bound to record his name as legibly as that of Champlain, 
Sir John Macdonald, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. As de 
finitely as any of these he has stood for one grand idea; 
the 


Twenty years ago he 


as shrewdly and as daringly as any, he has taken 
means to work it out into a fact. 
Canada with no more imme- 
diate prospect of renown that a Canadian bank manager 


or the head of a big business. 


Was an obscure citizen of 


There are millionaires in 


Toronto now who were millionaires when William Mac 


kenzie was only a daring trail-blazer on the edge of a big 
of Canada. He has outstrippec 
As a multi-millionaire—if it were possible to 


trail covering the most 
them all. 


} j 


estimate the value of his personal holdings in the system 


he could buy out all the other Toronto magnates, minus 


Sir Donald Mann, put tog 
Yet as 


Senator Cox or the 


1 
} 


ether, 


a mere financier he is perhaps not the equal of 


superior of half a dozen other men 


who, as figures in the world of finance, are compared to 


himi as a hiil to a ‘mountain. It happens that his metho.! 


of financery has little or nothing to do with stock ex 


changes, and only incidentally with financial systems 


throughout the world. It happens that his system is based 





on a young country’s credit and hope of the future, with 
its foundation in the Canadian farm, the factory, in city 
and town, in mine and forest and fishery, in) a small 
cosmos of ¢ interests Which can't possibly a 
undergo a s ynce. 

It is not less true that without Sir William Mackenzie 
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ASSETS. 
Specie and Dominion 
Notes ...& 716,878 33 
Deposit with Domin- 
ion Government 
for security of note 
circulation 50,000 GO 
Notes of and cheques 
on other banks tT1I.SOT 51 
Balances due fron 
other Banks in 
Canada BIO 345 11 
Balances due from 
agents in United 
Kingdom . 58,927 44 
Balances due from 
agents in foreign 
countries 143,471 OF 
Provincial, Municipal 
Railway and other 
bonds and se 
curities 1,652,010 O03 j 
Cal loans secured ; 
by bonds, leben : 
tures and stocks $93,715 $1 
| - $ 4.316.216 37 
Current oans and 
discounts (less re 
bate mm b no 
due) 3,742,220 13 
Notes and bills over 
due (estimated loss 
provided for) 2919 66 
| Bank premises, safes 
and office furniture 256,657 48 
Mortgages on Rea 
Estate sold by e 
Bank ce vaaare ‘ 5,738 12 
6,007 AGS Bs 
$10,353,811 7? 
LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dec 3 | 1sog balance at credit a 
count S307. S09 2 
Dec, 31, 13919 profits for tl ea 
after ded ting charges of i oe 
ment, intere lue depos ) . 
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ing full provision for i nd 
doubtful debts .. ‘ 146,SS7T 13 
Si54,.696 SS 
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WINTER SAILINGS 
LIVERPOOL 


GLASGOW 


sailings for the balance ot 
winter season. 


RESERVATIONS for May, 


choice of accommodation. 
vation lists are now open. 
application to 

“THE ALLAN LINB’’ 


Phone Main 2131. 


Donaldson Line 


fa a yan 
Vv 
ure Tickets at City Office, north-west corner 
ean : h ain 4209. 


ass i A 


Glasgow to St. John, N.B. 


SATURNIA January 21, I 
ary 2 \ 

ATHENIA i 
ASSANDRA I 
\ r 1] 


St. John, N.B., to Glasgow. 
March 


SATURNIA I ary 





1 6, Ma 


A 


$ ) upwards 


2 } 70 00 W 


Thomson Line 


Southampton to Portland, Me. 


CAIRNRONA \ 
March 18 


> NA. i s 


Portland, Me., to London. 


ATRNRONA Fet 
Apr x 
¥I INA Marc il 
Naples to Montreal. 
TORTONA April 1 
is s ates and a 


The Robert Reford Co., Limited 


MONTREAL, TORONTO, QUEBEC 
and ST. JOHN 


PORTLAND. Me 









BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Hotel Touraine 


Delaware Ave. 
and Johnson Park 


A modern, fireproof hotel, offer- 
ing every eomfort and convenience 
to the traveling public—5 minutes 
from shopping centre — Buropean 


plan, $1.50 up with bath. 


PE 






Boston 


9.00 a m. Daily 











Through Parlor 
Library Car and 
Dining Car to Mon- 
treal and Sleeper 
to Boston 





Chicago 


3 Trains Daily 





8. a.m. 440 p.m., 
11.00 p.m. 









Only Double 
Track Line 






King and Yonge Streets 


CANADIAN 


a oe oe 


NORTH TORONTO 


OTTAWA 


MONTREAL 


Ly. North Parkdale .. 9.15 p.m. 
Lv. West Toronto ... 9.30 p.m. 


Ar. North Toron... 9.40 p.m. 
..- 10.00 p.m. 


Lv. North Toronto 


Daily except Sc.day. 
Stops at Westmount. 


THROUGH SLCEPERS FOR 
BOTH 


POINTS. 


City Ticket Office, southeast 
corner King and Yonge streets. 


ALLAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 


ST. JOHN and HALIFAX to 
BOSTON and PORTLAND to 


Superior accommodation may be 
obtained at minimum rate” 


CORONATION, June 22nd, 191. 


and July sailings should be made 
as soon as possible, to obtain 
Reser- 


information as to rates, etc., 


77 Yonge St., Toronto 


1 Second) 





BUFFALO. 


SO ROOMS WITH BATH 
eo CIRCULATING ICE WATER $/59UP. 





TS 
ee 


New York 


3 Trains Daily 


9.00 a.m.. 4.32 and 
6.10 p.m. 


Only Doub 
Track Line 


Montreal 


4 Trains Daily 


7.15 and 9 am. 
8.30 and 10.30 p.m. 


Only Doudie 
Track Line 


Phone M 





























I know a man who made a fortune 


in oil. 


And yet it doesn’t seem to 


have had a refining influence on him 


Strange, isn’t it? 
> 


The reason a man cannot serve two 
masters is that he would probably be 


arrested for bigamy. 
re 


Love may make the world go round, 
but it doesn’t always seem to be able 


to make both ends meet. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 
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Record of the Market Fluctuations of Canadian 
Stocks for the dav, with High and Low 


a vear ago. Inactive Securities. 



















































| | ) 
Outstanding] Out- | Bonds and | Res. Funds | 
= | — | standing | Debentures| Profit | STOCK a 
ue | toc | Preferred | and Loss | High Date | Low Date. | Ask | Bid 
ransportation 
100 | 180,000,000 | 55,616,665 | 176,333,583 | .......... | Canadian Pac. R % 
100 | 12,500,000 | .......... | 24,903,000 | "3,244,539 | Detroit United eascane \ Jan R erie 
100 | 3.500.000 | 1,500,000 2:500.000 | 601.994 | Dul., Sup. Trac. Co., com.| 81% Oct 64% Sept 82%4| 82 
100 | 1.400.000 | .......... 900.000 | | 437.802 | Halifax Electric ........ | 132 Dee, iy Jen. : : 
100 | 7.483.708 | “5.000.600 | 8.627.731 1,024,465 | Havana Electric ........ | 95% July 93 Jan. a : 
100 | 7.462.703 | 6.000.008 | 8.827.781 | 1,024,465 Ds WOM ey seca, seeeel 94% June 92% Feb. =i 
100 | 7.594.500 | 4,562,600 | 24.986.813 | .......... Illinois Trac., pref. .....] 93% Jan 88% 2... 89 
100 | 16,000.00 | .......4.. | $078.00 | oe. Mex. N. W. Ry. ........| 59% Mar. 46%... 50% 
| 11.487. Stee "O87. 416.344 | Mexico Tram. Co. «+--+: 27 i Dec 121 19: 
100 | 186.800.0900 | 8,400,000 Laaeess | 7,239,851 Minn., St. P. & 3.8M0/)| last, ae iia a | — 129% 
100 10,000,000 aceoraee | 4.426.034 2.769.864 | Montreal Street ........ | 25434 Mar. | 213% Jan. | ... | 
sixes ees ‘842 | Northern Nav, ..cceseees | 122 Jan. | : TUT Soa 
190 | 9.090.900 | oe. | 12,584.000 | 947.186 | Northern Ohio Trac. ...| 40 Aue 133% Son: Sis Ee 
100 | £.000.000 | 500,000 | 2.941.500 | 142.380 Porto Rico Rvs. Co., com.| 54 Sept. | 34% Lec. BB 54% 
! feretcent "R00. ieee ue. RL. & P. Co., % N ; 9%} 58 
100 | = 3,122. NNO | | 1, 182.873 | ; | Richelieu & baa eee 35 as ne a = 60% ae 
100 | 381.250.0060 | ! 40,336.226 | K | Rio de Janeiro ....... 1105 «Oct. «| 8TY dan, 103 | 102% 
hi Sacawea dete sl See 23. St. L. & Chi. S.N. Co... 9 Jan. | 8! 2° 
190 | 10.NNA_AND | | 6.0n0.000 2.497.507 | Sao Paulo TL & Po 158 Reni 38 yn co! 3 
JOA} {RTE ANN | | 18.957.000 1.891.188 | Toledo Rv. cecccees et i Gan. ar Mae: | woe, 
199 | ~RANMANA | 1.10 ll) | RB MeR.297 | -2.9RR.KON | «Toronto Ry | 129% Jan. | 110% Jan. 123% _” 
ino | gnnnann| ‘“Saseseh| mennene | “Reaane | Tel-cite, pret |.. 2.70) op” Map | ea” en | a 
199 | 2h INV AND | 3.000.000 | 19.502 ANN | 214.902 | Twin City, com. ........ 1 117 Jan | 103 hg seaul nary 
100 | 6.000.000 | .......... | 61458.000 | 861.420 | Winninege Tlectric ...... | 199% Sept. | 176 Jan. | 1 2" 
a de | | | | Telegraph, Light @ P. | | oe i 
199 | 12.500. 9N0 | | 3.649.000 | 2.975.000 | Rell Telephone ...... 1 148 Mar. | 141 ‘ | 
TRAV | REMVAAN ee | ce eeeee | 2.442.490 | Consumers Gas iI) 2070 Marl | 198 Jam iGRtG| 198 
IMM | 47 2RN ANN | KA ANN AAA I ! an2.78R@ |) Mackay can. PSS 2:05 \ el ee aor’ 198 Jan. {| 198%] 198 
19M | 47.280.400 | KA MAA AAD | Lee TT | 9NR.7AB| Mackay. pref. ..... es cess | & ae |) ae ee i a OS 
M0 | IZERA ANN] Ba4NN ANN | 1X RAD IRR |} QAR ORG | Mex. t. & P. Co. com..| 88% Oct | 2 2 Jan. | 75 vos 
1A | RRMA MAN | 9,400,000 | 18 RRA IRR | BEML) Mec WE ccesceccct: SA Ie | “~o. | . S 
1m | I7.ann. Aan | e+. | 10,107,000 | 2.042.561 | Montreal Power 2.00. | 118 fon: | ae Ge | ie Bee 
59 2 Roamer ll seen sban 1 Ottawa T. C,. 5 Mar. 27 a. 
yan | 7.nan Han | | 7.900 AAA | 171.178 Shaw We ee: ar ae 111% eet | ye : thee io: | ee 
ARAB DID - cscs ek 1 paNA.ANA Tt «1088-7881 Torente WI. Tieht ....... 1 122% Nov. | 109 7 1 491 4 ise% 
2 
| | 
Par | Canital | Reeerve | Profit none Se ae = | wena 
Va-! Stock | Fund | avd Loss | sTocK 7 gna, Me 
lune 'Ontetanding! { Hi tne Sts. 1 JA 
zh Date | Low Date. | Ask! Bid 


Pe eee eee el eae eee MEER SEES ka 





| | | 

242 | 4. 28K BAK | 2.520. 84K | 294.653 | British North Americ: 5 i | | 
BO | 19.aNM AND | B.AAN.ANO | 722.129 | Commerce .....-..0e-s Pie a 215% yee | a Ee) ae | ee 
100 | 4.990.900 | -.ANN AND | EOS. SAMINTSTETT IO acces 5 sis 5 oie ov ve aiesasiaso eile a8 1 2 ol | 991% - 21¢ | ;.. 
100 | g.ann.nnn | 2.190.000 | 148.841 | Fastern Townships ...........ss-eeee ! Dec. | 160 _" es 236 
2.849.200 | = 2.849.200 | MNOS t) PREMMRANEIIN <5 ooo c + o..co00s's b3d.cebeendacaced | Feb. ! 196 ne pict Gas 
109 | 2a. | 2.800.000 | 2212 | Hochelaga .............00. 0 ee eeey Feb. | 196 Jan. | 218 | 211 
100 | B.454.48 | 6.454848 | = 698.195 | Tmperial .......cccccccceceeseseeseees | oe} ae eT gee das 
1n0 | G.ANA.NAD | «4.600.000 | ~—s-: 109.187 | Merchants ....... IIIT i te. oe 
1991 -T.AAM ANN | 1.AAA.AND | SOTO D) ANAIMOHONCAN 2c cccesedencscecs ecmaen | oe i ef ee fae 
100-| -arRtnann | Fecionaen( © SRT WeS Maisons. ....0...s0.. cc leee | a ST ae | Os 
100 | 14.400.000 | 19:00N000 | 681.861 | Montreal |...... IIIT et oe i ee gees, | ona 
oe | 2,000 non 1 1.200 nn | MRT AC UU NASNI IG iss sine cade cones cnsees esc of coe \ 242 Sept. | 205 
| 9 1.279.180 | 26.286 | New Brunswick ........sscseseeeres ss Ta ‘a. 2} 
100 | ganna | KRONA | «4k RAS | Nowa Scotia 602200 on | we oe | ae 
100 | R4RTAAN | 8.481. ARD | = ABH.9I9'| Ottawa .........0sssssssccsseeceeeee cul ine =.) ee 
19h | BRAN AND | 1.8K N00 | CD UM ee aa acces lo ts. eo. oe ee 
nn 5.0 NAN | «B.70.000 | SES ESE TEU S53 CORES a ee IR RRR a ! Oct | 994% ee] ame Lee 
{89 | 2.000.900 | 2.400.000 | 84.074 | Rtandard an. | Me ae be 
190 | 4.000.000 | 4.780.000 | GRETT| Toronto oo... eee ccccccessessssseeeeees Jan. | 90% Suiy 4 Siam! ge 
| 4.884.500 | 2.200.000] = 19.442 | Traders |... 2.22222 | ja” Meee, 1 Sk” on | ee) ae 
100 | 2.944800! 1800.00 | ON OTS ulinIE itso oi pokes eo | i | oh — ) a 
See ease 5 ec: 39% July | iso 1 oe 





Range for twelve months, Wednesday 
y, 




















Par /Outstanding! Out- | Bonds and ! Res. Funds | | 
a- Common ! standing ! Debentures! Profit | STOCK 1 ssusentesihssletiai 7. | Jan. 11, 
ue | Stock ! Preferred | and Toss | | Wich -—— 
: < Date | Low Date. | Ask! Bid 
j ! 
} ! ! Industrials and | ! | ! 
100 | 8.125.000 | 1.875.000 | 7.800.000 | : Miscellaneous | | | ! 
. ° 3 co Amal. s Ss. ‘ ' or > ’ 
100! 8.125.000 | 1,875.000 | 7 500.000 | ae _ Corp. com.! 35 Feb. | © Dec. | g 11 
100! 300.000 | 1:00:000 | —-§10.000 | | Black L. Cons. Asb. com.) 29% Sune | $B pel, 0 | Ce. 
100 | =3.N00.000 | ~—-1,9N8.000 | 510,000 | Dns ae ce Tia abet. , “¢) oweae June : 15 Dec. | ce I 16% 
100 | 750.000 ! 750.000 | 49.000 | 63.588 | F. N. Burt Co. com.....! ; Jan. | 57% Dec. | 50 | ... 
190} = 7K0.000 | 780.000 | 49.000 | aecael: “Do. mret. oa 86 Nov. | 58° Oct. | 99 | “d3 
100 | R.RAA AN | —F.000.000 | 3.500.000 | =. 786.940 | Can. Car & F., com.... ee fg Fees ae 
100 | %.RN0.0N0 | 5.900.000 | 3.500.090 |. - 786.490! Do, pref a gle Se eer ae 
100 | 13.590 009 | 10,590.90 | ~—F.000.000 } 78.298 | Can. Cement, com. . a a.) ae ! «| W018 
190 | 13.50,000 | 10,500,000 | 5.000.000 | 78.29%! Do.. pref 4) fam eet | se | 22%! 22 
19 1 €.000.000! ......... | 12.718.997 | 3.308.001 | Canada Perm. ........... 7 rae e a oe a 
100 | 2 79RROK | 18RO AEE | 241.800 | "78.700 | Can. Con. Rub, com....! 1021 Tan. | an Jans | lee | 1g 
2.798 OSF 58.455 2.541.800 | 76.700 | ‘ ab. eepare te 088 ae oe mes ! . Jan. ‘ 94 
109} 2.700.000 | ~—-2.57R.000 | 8.800.000 } a t tan oe ee ie oe) a ee EF a Pe 
190} 2.700090! =—-2K78.000! —-8.800,000 } 22.2)! | Do, preferred .-........ ee na a a 
ise | 4.700.000 | «8.000080 | = Berees | 1,889.000 | Can. “Gen. Elec, com....! 120 Fen. | 404 Jan. | 2? | 88 
RG $ 4,296 | 71.971 | Cit We ea nero me zs can» sos) 1 88 
100 | BAB.NNN | 408.910 | 54.396 | 71.9711 Do eee AN 1 10044 aun. 1 29% Jan. --. ¢ 26 
pos) gp ZR RIAN eceeeeeee | ceseeerene | 849.2781 Crown Reserve 220i... (4° fee | oe Le 
3h, ee ee eee a? ‘ «fan. | oo. Jan. | 2.48 13.15 
bi — An | 1.859.920 1 6.461.058 | RAR,7R0 | - a S. Fee, A _ yee : =e Tan. | 2; 1 56% 
5.900.000 | 1.859.020 | 451.058 | = KBEL780 | ‘Ton, _ pref. — 46 fan 1 oo a 62%! 62 
190 | 40.00.00 | “| 1950005000 | «29.178 | Take’ Snnerior Garp. oo 97 Mar. | 100 | 97% 
& tases “. . —n2, sake Superior Corn a | ' ‘2 
an | 2 1nn.NNN | 1 KN ANA | 1.00@.0N0 | 1.284 a0 ; a : . aie see ese Feb. eee 
100 | 2.190.900 | 1.500.000 | ii it oa |iss fay Ge fen. | time! 408 
! 488.145 | Se erat ' ’ ae le ‘© 6m eels. 06.856 6\5.6 ee van, : ~ Jan, ese ! 
! ! | seeeeesee | 421 482 ! La Rose Cons. M. Co....!5.02 Oct. 13.30 Nov. 14.44 1 4143 
100 ! 1,800,000 | 1) ! 1 = ! ion 
! : 978.008 | ‘ahs " Laurentide, com. ........ ! 170 Dec. ! 128 Jan. 191 | 189% 
! 2 e ! 
! 1 1,200.00 " ! a TOs. MBROE: (ccacierdess non’ . 165 = Nov. ! 130 Jan. | ! 
190 | 2 59n.0N0 ! 2 5nn ANN I ' m4 ! ! 
199 | 2AM NAN | «6 B-RAN.AAN | af 7 prea mah Bee! 89 foe. ie | 5O ft 47 
195} TAN-ANA | RAN ANA | 1 Gi Bee | 15 Bee | ogee tie | ae! 
109 | TAN NAN | R00,000 | a SREEARGH CUIhGS Tee ne ) 195 — \ i 2 Avril! 164 | 
Ki @0n0.000! .......... 1 ....0.... |  98B 187 | Niptesine Mines Co. 1.2! 11.75 Seay lope Been ts te 
19H | KANN AAA | =F ARMAND I -4_AN.NNN | R28NN7T! NS Steel. com. .......1 91% Me | ear, eb. 110.65 110.50 
100 | B.ANA.ANA 1 OT ARMAANT — 4.RAN.AAN | 228207! ~~ Da. pref. Pete tice | 195” Ap | ge? Mar. | 6%! g6% 
199! BRAN AAMT FAND.NAN YT ~ 1-7RA NAAT 792.217! QOgtlvie Wlour ........... } 14914 on i ee ee | eas 
198 | BRAN AAMT «BANANA! T7AMANNT «=©6—799. 2171 =D, pref... | 198 Fen | gag Jan, | 134%! 124% 
IN | BARA ANA! «TATE ANAM TB AANAAD I 602.005 | Penmans, Gim.. com... 1 RQY es ae 128 Mar. | ... 1 a 
190} DRM ANN) «TL ATR ANN! «62 HN0.000 | an200K | =o... ref. a oe ae eo ee oe 
190 | 927.500 | annnnn | ot es) So Been 58° oe) eon Fas | 80 Oct. | 87 | any 
190! SRT KAN! gNNAN TT) GARAND | Don pref et 112 Wen. 1 yoaae Mar. | 210 1 205 
nA | a 7EA ANN | yomnann ' KR ON 1s oe ete e ataieé'as'ecetara7k 8 ita en. 4% Mar. ! 109 | os 
190 | RENAN | 1.250.000 1... 2 ee ee ee 8 April |... | "48% 
inn | Taran oA : +s oe rcccecccccece tes eee ees Jan. | ! 
n seth ssieeenvin 8 91.202 |_Trethewev Cobalt Mine..11.45 Jan. | 1.13% Tune | 1. 1 die 


LEADING UNITED STATES RAILS 
Par (Oufetandret ~~ T Ronde and | Res Punde | nt 
Va-! Cammon ![Ontstandi'e!Debentures ! Profit ! STOCKS. "aes 





‘We ! Stark | Preferred | ! and T.nee |! le a. re ! t 
Tan TAR RAT AAD T TTA: 19 RAN TAIT STR RDN 1 1e ROT OAT | Atohinan errr eee ret 
19 |) «RO Fae Ann | TT7AN | INT RIQANN 1 1 R77 REA I Chesaneake and Ohio eee iets "a i & iat oe 
TAN | 11K WA INN 1 11R OTH ARN | 147 KATE! 47980 KOA! Chi.. M. and St. P. ........- eaercas m8 | ayem | ase tose 
10M | 2NQ a7N OFA | 209.970.250 | 19 AIR AAD! «~25.148.K45 | Great Northern ....................... ! 14474 ed seee | aeiae 
100: “G8ONN O00) .....c.... | TOR TER EON | 98 489 HOR) Loutaciiie ...... Otten | a 112 =} «19R%] yoRY, 
IMM | 992 MAN ANN «|LWL.. 1 949974845 1 15 499188 | New York Central ........ py Les 3514 | 144% | 144% 
tna! babel nan ann | . | 99951090 1 5717908 | Northern Pacific ............... easel 145 Wi | 44 | Jom 
FAT ATT RAR ENN ©26.... 1 O7R TAA TIN GE 95 149 ARR | Pennevivania ............... 13 te 12214 | Joe | jaeee 
EX 1 FAAANANA! B@.NAN.NNN ! 1N9N2 HAA! 174191711 Rendine .......... J ! inetd june { ten) toe 
1nA | O79 ATT ANN | : 1 VTA KER MAR 1 422181041 Southern Pacifie .... ‘ma | tei et} ae 
AH 1 TPN AAN AAD | AN AAN AAH | 994009 4nn 1 = =~—RORP NNR! Southern Railwav ...... | 12814 | eau | stem | see 
100 | 199.508.6900 | 99.544.900 | 322.785.8900 | 83,007,789 | Union Pacific ..........0.0 ! 204% | 15214 173% 173% 
Rak wad) a aalach aioe 2 52% 738 173% 


INACTIVE SECURITIES 
















a a 
- : eet | Preferred | ! | R t 
ar Stor { Stoekor | Reserve | . ange for ! la 
ValyelOutstanding!Mehentures | and Con- | STOCK. | year 1910. = 
' Ontetandtineg! tingent | rome | ——— 
ne aera ee ee ee ene meh tre nadie ns Oe 
| | { Loan and Trust gh_| Low Ask | Ria 
BO {aN 9MM | RN AAD |) 247.048! Agricnitural Loan ....... | | | 
1901 «1AME NAH! «ANAK | OUR 077 1 (PENONR LARGER ciccesccencasecesscescccc | 140% 130 137 
100! 1.500.000 | 4879582! 1.965.706! Central Canada |....... 2 12iiiiiiitttiett | 161 | 1500 | 149 
: ct | -p2.417.087 1) » CONTPAL CAMARA ...seeserecscereeccrevscccevcceccs | 185 174 | 195 
10. a ') 54.859 | Col. Investment, e 
| a 441.720 1) | wt, sretented | 63% | | gs 
50 | Q24 K7R | 443,778 | 189.146 | Dominion Savings .............. | | | 
MOO 1 VOTRARB co ccssccas: 449.454! Great West. Perm. Loan ................... 71%}... 72 
100 | 1.199 N00 | "1.824.224 | 625 841! Hamilton Provident ......... 112 | eee | 225 
50 | 1.990.907 |} 6.BR8. 928! 1,824.290! Huron and Erle ..............00 128%] ... 128 
100 | 725 598 | G2 708 | OPE IRS STS a i a aA Rea al eT ec ee 
100 | 70.000 | 926.207 | emt aaa wasting .. 3... ee cool see years eerie ee 
50! 1.090.900 | = 2,574,062 | 317.290 | London and Canada Loan ............ woot as e380 oes. rene 
25 | SOROOG! | cccccaoaas t K09.314 | Montreal Loan .............00. 107 one ~~ Oe 
et rneg | Si) ERE Nallonal tran oe ocigugesicsoio wed Mt os | da 
; 1 ° 28. Ontario Loan and abe 6 RTO REM wR 8 20 92% ee 200 
i ei 5 RRR 2 hy pro lr dean el | 156 | 6148 as 153 
nm |) «1,900,000! ......... TF 654.778! Toronto General Trusts ...............0000000" 1 101 | 100%! 101 | ... 
501 724.550! 1.440.809 1 $89,052! Toronto Mortgage Co. .......0 1 175 | 167%} ... =| 170 
j ' 1 nV 6h6h|3s—lhlceltC~C“‘i‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; 32<CS;COS fae ! as sa | 130 
100 | 1.511.400 | 1,270,000 370,088 | (British Col. Packers A. ........ , ae a os 
( sed hinancccsecsc ee bas 89 | 
1001 1.511.490 | 1,270.000 | = 870,088 | I oc cee noes the SSE RA naD | fei | &@ | 81 
100 | 1.722.599 | bh 490,000 | weceess. | Canadian Converters, Limited ....... 0° ° °° °° "° | so” { 25 39 33% 
1001 s00.0001 .......... ps ee OSS AE SATS tera dng 46% 33 | 48 39 
K SOE! cccsaces 1 1,589.427 | Canada North-West Lana ....0 cic | 110 | ; 100 
1068. CURIE!  ccciscesas t 188.925 | Crow's Nest Pass Coal Company __.| |’ oR etal ae 
KO! = 1.090.000 | 2.539.290 | 293.254! Dominion Telegraph ............ si ey Me re 
190 | 3.480.790 | b10.HNN-ANN | .ut-se | Bleetrie Develonment. preferred 000 | 1077 | ... | 108% 
100 | 500,000 | b 242.500 | $0,474} Intercolonial Coal ................ a ; aT @ Tt ue 
TE rare ee. < yaar ! er MME eso... PMR. OP cae 8 as 
5 QOMORRT | cocccas } 72459% | International Coal and Coke .....01 11 it oe eh a star aa 
19h | «2.900.000 | 61,772,000 | 125,292 | WKaministiqnia Power Company ......00°°7° °°" ., ae Sl + ai 
106 | 000000 | b 966.943 | 1.972.112! Montreal Cotton ................. Sf wks | ose 
40! 2.900.000! .......... 1 99.806! Montreal Telegravh ..................000000 ; az, | 183° | 129 
100 | 701.700 | b 122.000 | 188.714 | Niagara Navigation ......... Pecans eo ce nes . Oe aaa eas 
a1 | 1.100en | & fanees | «168780 | Fetnided Whectric ....... cote rec sees ! | 12 | 138 | 
108 | 1.298.600 | 1.072.160 | 684,711 | Weetern Canada Flour Mills free a eee « 445 prac Dass | 
100 {| 800,000 | b 600.000 | 298.000! West India Wleetrie .......... iii 1 100 =| «8 
Cr eeeree } 7 ! | 


Note.—b means bond; p, preferred stock; d, debentures. 


January 14, 1911. 














“La Cadena” 


(Clear Havana Cigar) 


La Cadena 


La Cadena 


La Cadena 
La Cadena 


La Cadena 


La Cadena 


Perfecto Size = 15c straight 


15c, two for 
a quarter 


10c. 
10c. 
10c. 


Imperial Size 


Breva Size 
Caballero Size 


Panetela Size 


Concha Fina Size, 10c, three for 
a quarter 





To be had at the United Cigar Stores 


Toronto 


SIX OFFICES IN TORONTO 


Head Office: 8 King St. West 


Branches open 7 to 9 o’clock 
every Saturday night. 


78 Church Street. 

Cor. Queen West & Bathurst Sts. 
Cor. Bloor West & Bathurst Sts. 
Cor. Queen East and Ontario Sts. 
1686 Dundas St., West Toronto 


Full Compound Interest Paid 


on Saving Accounts of One Dollar or more. 








JAMES MASON General Manager 


When you go calling, dining 
or visiting this time of the 
year make a note of it and 
you will find that the most 


comfortable homes you visit 


are heated by the “Sovereign” Hot 
Water Boiler and Radiators. 


“sy TAYLOR-FORBES exrany 


1088 KING STREET WEST 





R. A. LYON 


Toronto Office and Showrooms: 


TORONTO 


H. L. PLUMMER 


LYON & PLUMMER 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Toronto, Montreal 


New York and London, England, Stock Ex 


Dealers in Government and Municipal Debe 





HEN Verdi’s “Macbeth” was 
the first time in 
Dublin, the long symphony preceding 
the sleep-walking scene did not alto- 


given for 


gether please the 
theatre was 


rose, and the nurse and doctor were 3 ONE sailors 
discovered seated at the door of Lady 3 
Macbeth’s chamber, a ‘ 


and a candle being on the table that commander in 


was between them, 
was playing Lady 


waited for in the most profound sil- 


darkened—everything whole scene by 
looked gloomy and mysterious—the created : 
music being to match. . 


changes. 


Investment Securities mies and 


21 MELINDA STREET 
Telephones N. 7978-9 


Gable Address: Lyonplum 





—— nnn nnn 


ence—a silence which was broken by 
a voice from the gallery crying out 
“Hurry, now, Mr. Lavey, tell us is 
it a boy or a girl?” ‘The inquiry 
nearly destroyed the effect of the 
the commotion it 


galleries. The 


The curtain * * «@ 


: ee whose appearance 
€spoke that they had swallow 
' ; ad sw ed 
bottle of physic their wages, passing their former 
plain clothes, exclaim- 
g off caps now, cap- 
‘in _which he replied, “Nor 
Piping to dinner either, Jack!” ~, 

My 


Viardot (who ed, “No pullin 
Macbeth) was tain!” To w 


«ice 
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r BLUFFING AN 
INLAND SEA 








A Canadian steamer loaded with fall wheat and ready to leave Fort William on the last trip of inland navigation. 





Navigation on the Canadian lakes 
closes at midnight. Vessels must be 
clear of Fort William harbor before 
twelve o'clock, else by the ruling of 
underwriters, they will be compelled te 
winter at the head of the lakes. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen hours nineteen steam- 
ships, carrying approximately twelve 
million bushels of grain for lower ports, 
have cleared the harbor in spite of the 
fact that one of the worst gales of late 
years rages over Lake Superior.—News 
item. 


‘T HE Regine was one of the nine- 

teen. Half an hour before mid- 
night she stole out of the Kaministi- 
quia river with 50,000 bushels of 
Northern. Manitoba wheat in her 
holds, and a ‘tween deck load of flour. 
She quit the safety of Fort Walliam 
roadstead for the terrors of a lake 
storm with hatches unbattened, with 
half her regular crew, and with 
orders to reach Montreal in the face 
of storms and winter ice. 

Out into Thunder Bay, through the 
gap, into the teeth of an autumn tem- 
pest crept the tin-pot freighter. Back 
of her flickered the lights of port offering sa:e harbor; 
ahead there were biackness, fierce cold that froze the 
spray as it dashed on the decks, and the mingled terrors 
of an inland sea storm. The ireighter’s course was kept 
by the log that spun out far a lee. 

Led by the first mate, who knew the lakes from boy 
hood, the six men of the deck crew attacked the heart 
breaking job of battening hatches. Confounding their 
efforts the gale shricked a dismal air, and tore the tar 
paulin from numbed fingers. The men fought with a 
vigor inspired by a fear. They lay on the oiled clott 
and slowly. inch be inch, gained headway, until numbe1* 
one hold was secure against water. Backwards they 
worked until the three entrances to the holds were water- 
tight. hen the mate yelled a dismissal. One watchman 
went below to sleep his watch, the other stood-by to trim 
lights. The mate himself took his turn on the bridge 
with the captain, to match human wits against a hurri 
cane that hourly increased in violence. With the guid- 
ance of the leeward rail the four deck hands crept aft 
for the cookhouse and hot tea. 

The deck hands were men of hard fibre. They had 
in corners of the earth where men must take the place of 
the beast of burden. They were tough and nerveless, but 
the Lake Superior storm took the jest from their lips, 
and made them ask questions of the captain’s ability. 

In similar circumstances were the other eighteen craft 
They were all headed for the Soo locks. Their departure 
from Fort William practically put an end to inland 
Canadian navigation. Only a belated boat or two headed 
westward to lie up at the head of the lakes with storage 
wheat, awaiting the opening of the waterways in the 
spring. One of these westbound boats was the Dunelm. 
She labored past the Regine with a package freight cargo, 
and two days afterwards ran on a reef almost within 
hailing distance of Fort William, The crew spent twenty- 
four hours on deck in a perishing cold, while attempts to 
rescue them were made by wrecking tugs from the main 
land. In the end they succeeded, and subsequent caim 
weather enab‘ed the salvage men to pull the Dunelm in 
-o deep water, and tow her safely into port. 

But the race eastwards is an annual teature of Cana~ 
dian fresh water shipping. Lloyd’s Company of under 
writers declares ali insurance off vessels that clear Fort 
William aiter November 30th, and in special cases, after 
December 5th. Therefore owners issue strict 
orders to captains to commence their voyages to Mon 
In endeavor 


vessel 


treal and other eastern ports in good time. 
ing to carry out the injunctions of employers, however, 
lake captains run enormous risks, taking their steamers 
out into the fiercest gales. They are undeterred by weath 
er, and some of the yarns they spin of fall rushes down 
the waterways would bring forth expressions of respect 
even from the veterans of the deep seas, 

No less entitled to praise are those who cecupy the 
lesser positions on lake steamers. They work hard and 
faithfully, for small pay, and their song is never sung. 
During the summer months the average deck hand gets 
twenty dollars a month as his pay, but as the late season 
approaches, and men are hard to get who care to take 
the chances, an additional bonus of five dollars a month 
is added as compensation for rough usage. That they 


Vessels caught in the ice at Fort William. 





They take on storage wheat and await 


= 
a 
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An American freighter 





the opening of navigation to make the spring rush for 





The steamer Dunelm on a reef just outside of Fort William harbor. 


twenty-four hours before they were rescued. 
William. 


run greater risks than the average sailor of salt water is 
evident from the fact that insurance is higher on the 
inland waters, and insurance is indication of the number 
of mishaps. It is doubtful if underwriters would write 
policies on the lives of these men for this extra five dol- 
lars salary. 

But to remain with the Regine. She had by this time 
steamed well out past Isle Royale, and now felt the brunt 
of the gale. Snappy cross-seas threatened to break the 
vessel's back. She pitched and groaned in the violence of 
the attack, and an extra watch was put on the wheel to 
keep a steady course. The lookout peered over the bow 
head, and saw only a few yards ahead. The good ship 
was feeling the biggest gruelling of her career. 

The watch 
at rest were wedged into their bunks, and swore and mut 
tere i prayer in the same breath. The deck hands crouch 
a low bench and told gruesome yarns of wreck and 


Below decks the agony was equally felt. 


ed o 
danger that added not a little to their fears. In the gal 
ley pots and pans and dishes rattled and crashed a chorus 
of protest, and the midnight supper was on the floor in 
stead of its customary place on the dining room table. 
Down in the stokehole the fireman slid from one end of 
his narrow quarters to the other. He was like firemen 
the world over, and his language was a revelation in 
Now and again, as the steam indi 
¢ator showed a fall in power he attempted to throw coais 
the fire. His attempts to find the furnace entrance 
with the shovel succeeded once out of every ten times, 


obscure vocabular: 
en 


and therefore his six-hour watch was a continual growl. 

And then the climax came. The cargo shifted. A 
heavy list to port was discovered by the captain. He im 
mediately ordered the deck hands below with lanterns to 
correct the situation. Through a door in the forward 
bulkhead they crept, over bags of flour that slid from 
of the to the other, and threatened t 
squeeze the men to death. 


one side ship 


The job lasted the night through. 

In the stuffy hold the four worked, toiling to keep the 
flour midships, and as one bag moved amidships, four 
others slid towards the hull with the roll of the boat. 


First, coats were shed, and then underclothes, until the 
men toiled without garments on their upper bodies, The 


Later on wrecking tugs 


The crew struggled in the storm and cold for 
got the ship off the rocks and safely into Fort 


oil lamps threw an eerie light on the scene, and showed 
the 
utter weariness, dropped on the bags they had been tug 
ging, it seemed for years, and slept. For this work they 
received the additional salary of 25 cents an hour. 
time it was called. 


weary faces of the deck hands who, finally, from 


Over 


The wind, luckily, had abated in violence, and after 
two days of tossing about, after two days of strain and 
effort, the good tin-pot ship nosed into the Soo lock, and 
passed out into Lake Huron. 

3ut this was only one little incident in a trip packed 
full of adventure—as hard work is sometimes termed. 
All trips have their similar “incidents.” They add zest 
to the life of the fresh-water mariner, and the mariner, 
like mariners all over the world, usually ‘celebrates the 
safe passage by jollities at Montreal that eat up his cash, 
and leave him prepared for other hazardous trips. Truly 
the life on Canadian lakes is a venturesome one. 

-GEORGE W. GORMAN. 





“Mad” Englishman in Paris. 


‘* the French themselves are not always agreed as to 

the proper manner of speaking their own language, 
how difficult must be the task of the poor foreigner. Eny 
lishmen have from time immemorial made ludicrous mis 
takes in their efforts to speak French, and one of the 
most amusing instances of the trouble which ensued from 
mispronunciation is recorded in connection with a visit 
paid by the poet Tennyson to the Contingfit. He and his 
friend, Prof. Wilson, had put up at an if in the east 91 
France, and one afternoon, while the poet was buried ‘n 
his books, the professor went out to have a look at the 
curiosities of the town, Knowing by experience the ab 
sent-mindedness of Tennyson, the professor, as he left the 
hotel, told the waiter to see that the fire was not allowed 
to go out. If he had known how to speak French correctly 
he would have said: 

“Ne laissez pas eteindre le feu.” 

What the English 
idiom, and doing violence to the pronunciation of the last 
word, was: 

“Ne laissez pas sortir de fou,’ 


he did say, translating literally 





which has just arrived at Fort 
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William after facing the ice and cold of Lake Superior. 


Then 





























he walke out of the door 
The waiter cast a terrified glance at 
Tennyson, then ran and told his 
master that one of the new arrivals 
was a madman, and that his compan 
ion had just told him to watch strict 
ly over } and keep him locked up 
The news that there was a mad Ene 
lishman on the premises sprea KE 
wildfire through the hotel, and in the 
corridors and on the s S ( 
Was on 1e qu ra € = 
on him should he ) ea 
his room. Meanwhile Tennyson was 
absorbed in his book and in his da 
dreams, Vas more tha an 
hour after Wilson's rture 
when the poet noticed he fire 
Was completely -ext He 
rang the bell and the answe 
iti Sly eT 
Montreal. A ae 
= & S 1 
AC \ 
he brandished violently in replace 
The waiter did not wait c { 
from the room, and rushed down the stairs. 2 
time. 
“Le fou! Le fou!” he cried as he reached th 
and every one prepared to sell his life dearly 
Prof. Wilson returned in time to prevent uny 


> > . > , } } } 
sequences, But he Was none too soon, tor when he reach 


ed Tennyson’s room he found the author of 





m tiam” wrestling with a constable, sisted on 


Who in 


ing him to the lock up. The pre tessor’s French, inditter 


ent though it was, was sufficient to explain matters 





,anda 
few minutes later the policeman left the hotel without his 
prisoner.—Paris Correspondent, London Globe. 

The Age of the Earth. 
A N estimate based on a comparison of the quantity of 
h salts in sea water with the quantity continuousiy 
supplied by the inflow, shows that nearly a hundred mil 
lion years passed before the oceans attained thei 


condition. Accordi1 to this estimate, dating fron 


time when the waters of the great deep condensed t 


lg 


form oceans, the minimum age 


age 





of the earth is one hun 
dred million years. 

Sir Archibald Geikie Calculates ‘the aZe of the earth 
by the time occupied in the forming of the stratified o1 
sedimentary lavers of the terrestrial crust. 





Judging the 
iormations of the remote’ past by relatively recent. forma- 
tions, he declares that a period of betw een thirty centuries 
and two hundred centuries must have passed during the 
formation of every depth. of a metre; the time having 
varied according to the Composition of the strata. Ad 
mitting that estimate, ifthe total thickness*-of all the 
strata is 30,000 metres, as it is supposed to be, between 
million and six hundred mil 


sumed in the 


ninety lion years were 


the earth’s stratification. 


con- 
course of 


But science gives another way to estimate the age of 


the earth. On the earth’s surtace there is a very sensible 
compensation between the heat that tl 


the sun. sends us and 


ee . x he bien Bh ace } : 

the heat that the terrestrial crust loses by radiation from 
its surtace toward cold and infinite space. While the 
crust 1s losing by radiation, the centre of the earth js 


slowly but incessantly cooling 


g, and as it 
contracting, 


. cools, gradually 
Che contraction causes 


the centre to recede 
or slip away trom the surface of the crust, and the crust 
no longer supported by the centre, sinks here and there, 
torming folds similar to the wrinkles on a withered appie. 
Those folds or the mountain chains. The 
total superficies of the mountain chains constitute about 
142 per cent, of the total surface of the globe. This 
leads to the inference that the 
shrunk a little than 
length. 

The contraction of the earth’s centre 
a cooling of about three hundred degrees 

According to this calculation, at least 


wrinkles are 


fact 
the earth has 


ot tts primiti 


‘ prime 


radius of 


less one-hundredth ve 


corresponds to 


one hundred 


millions of years, and at most two thousand millions of 


years, must have passed since the water condensed 


the surtace of the solid crust 
aS 
There never was a time that Reno’s divorce mill was 


an infant industry. 
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ASHMEAD BARTLETT-COUTTS. Cop rig I 
Who inherited the Coutts millions from his first wife, 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, and who, it is said, will marry 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 





nderwood 


MRS. JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 


Who was divorced 
wed William Ashmead Bartlett Coutts. 


amply rewarded. ‘The first interest 
most young folks have is in them 
4 . : + a» ~ 1 
selves, consequentiy 11 cGne cali ten 
; Fook . vas 
what is in a hand, a face, a han 
writing, or birth date, one is al 


1 - a 
Wavs interesting to tae Qwner of sucn 


thing fhe fortune in a teacup if 


things. i 
cleverly disclosed by an expert is also 
interesting and the mysteries of .the 


uture read cleverly from cards 1s 


1 


an unfailing entertainment. The girl 


who aims to be a useful as well as 


ornamental guest—the girl whem her 


adores, has taken the trouble 


] + 
Wstess 
+ 1 > le + +11 1. . } lk 
to learn to play the music of the day 
from opera or dance programme, and 
as perhaps the gift of being able to 


S 





accompany. T is so rare that 
Is have realized 
\ll 


the high 


whether gir 


accomplishment it is. 


1 wonder 
what an 
th > things vi n't appeal oO 
nese things v t appeai t 


<4] sire] ho 
soCclal CiIrCcies, W ii¢ 


will 





rate me for suggesting them. 





I know a rich and invalid woman 


who has a splendid piano, upon which 
a girl plays to her softly in the twi 
light such trifles as the boys are 


whistling That twi 


1e one bright 


the streets. 
light hour aiter tea is t] 


creary day. Isn't 


Fave been many applicants 


pensions for all sorts of 

I think the mother who 

brings up eleven sons and 

las carned a geod one, if 

she happens to need it. You may 
say that between the  eleven-~- they 
might manage to leok after mother. 
It's just as well, perhaps that you 
on't realize the lovely time mother 
would probably enjoy! Hither shift 
ed about frem heme to heme; as 


iue, or John’s boy 


1 


Mary's baby was « 
had the measles, or plat 


ted in 





one 
home, where she is relegated t6* the 


chim when 





corner impairs 


1 


cer 


age 


her activity and her faculties; mot 
would net have what I consider “she 


1 





las a very many mo 
thers have borne and breught up 
eleven children, cr we sheu'd net be 
Importing all serts oi weil and 


} 7 Py | Ey oe 
Gaoubtiul foreigners to pcpulate our 


great wide West. ‘To such mothers 
as have that proud achievement. to 
their credit I think a iar a’ cay 
for the rest of their lives after, say 


sIXty years, would be a polite recog 


nition from the Nation of their \ 








ilue 

and enterprise. And how happy and 

indepencent and desirable an “ineum 
brance” mother would be. 

* Ok 

7 Hf other day I had an invitation 

to a party, on which appt ared, 

] right-hand lower corner 

letters, P.T.O. I “turned 

and found on the reverse 

a little pencilled note, with 

suncry inducements which were 

rightly rated irresistible and in 


sured that [ should aceept the invi 
tation. It seems me that life is 
full of ecards which — should ive 
P.T.O. on then The visible side, the 
bromide side, s » speak, may look 
commonplace at unattractive, but 
please turn over nd you'll — find 
Som 1 nt a! MVCN people 





& Und Youk 


vod New 


last year, and who, it is said, will 





need P.T.O. on them sometimes, to 
let one into their true worth and 
significance. It’s a poor rule that 


doesn’t work both ways, and if one 
turns over many a fair looking pro- 
position, one finds on the 
the “I am a fake!” 
Many a most attractive and plausible 
front has a 


reverse 
side confession 
and 
over 


revelation of pcse 
insincerity when one turns it 
wisely. Not that I am in 
insisting upon a sterling mark upon 
all the currency life, one needs 
nickels for change quite frequently, 


favor of 
of 


and, it’s poor sense to quarrel with a 
bouquet because it hasn't got roots, 
but when value is expected and de- 
pended upon—please turn over! 

* * a 


+ HERE is no other way than this 


in which I can thank several 


kindly and souls who have 
sent me anonymous gifts curing holi 
day time. Although the journalist 
grows accustomed to anonymous com- 


munications, pleasant or horrid, this 


generous 


callousness does not extend to these 
Litt 


ttle tokens which move one to emo- 


tion quite unjournalistic. To the 
various good hearts who have sent 
their remembrances in this manner, 
[ return thanks, and the best of 
Wishes for the New Year. 
a 
4] 
Cy 
J 
yi ACC 
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Don’t Let Baby Boss You. 
dear young father, you are 


M’° 
justly proud of your baby, 


who is the last word in babies really. 
But 





are you going to let your wife 
make a slave of herself for that in- 


fant, or are you and she going to 
have the same kind of a good time 
that you had before it came? 

You'll soon find out that a wife 


who spends her evenings crooning 
her little one to sleep is not a source 
of entertainment to a husband who 
las become habituated to theatre-go 
ing or bridge parties. 

What is a baby, anyway? It is a 
small thing, the young of the human 
kind, that suddenty comes to 
and, if 


upsets the 


your 
careful, 


F 
house, you are not 


entire household. 


But if you are bent on having a 
good time, you can make your wife 
relegate baby to the care of itself. 


crib and 
leave a three-quart bettle of milk 
\ i of its 
Phen put a handbell 


let her strap baby in its 


} reach grasping fingers. 
1 this 


is supposing you have no nursemaid- 


Mun 
sy 


n the crib 


and go out with your wife, and a 
quict conscience. If the milk is too 
hot for the first meal, it will be ccol 


enough for the second, and if any- 





l 
it ea to ring the bell at the 


approach of danger. It is astonish 
ing how quick a baby picks up parlot 
tricks of this the 
after you so that no kidnappers can 
obtain that 
the 


sort. Lock door 


entrance—and_ see there 


re few obstructions on fire es 


cape, 

Now suggest to your wife that she 
kiss baby enough to last it the whole 
evening, put and 
rings (or chewing gum, if you pre- 


rer 40) 


raitles chewing 


and a kitten or two within 


reach, and then take your wife and 
stay out as late as you want. 
She’s the one you~ married, not 


baby, and if you and she have a cer 
tain kind of conscience, you wi.l have 
a fine 


time. Baby may be all right 


when you return and in the joy of 
life you are that much to the goed. 
\nd 


PTOWS 


liim, 


bring baby to see me if it 


up. I'll be interested to see 
Dorothy Dix, in The Delinea 
tor for January 

o> eo —___—_ ———- 


me ‘ ‘ aan 
Mavigation on the Tigris. 
. a? ought to be of interest to all 
ho would like to see the Mis- 
ip River made navigable the 
ca ound to know that the present 
gation of the Tigris, the historic 
stream beside which ancient Babylon 
tood, and where modern Bagdad 
ow stands, was made possible by a 
tidy of the beats in use on the river 
tt St. Louis,” said Frederick Simpich, 
{ ed States Consul at Bagdad, ‘Tur 
vho is in this country on fur 
ough ys the Washington Herald 
‘A b company torme l or the 
urpose of navigating the Tigris sent 
n Knglshman en tour to learn me 
theds employed on rivers of cther 
countries This man came quietly 
» St. Louis, took a trip down the 
Mississippi, and made a careful study 


Oats of light draught and heavy 
age ble rep rted to his employ 
ers in favor of the Mississippi boats 
now they are the sort which 
rt he avellers to and from the 
ace w ised to read about when 
V¢ were children the home ol \ll 
Bab d the he of claracters in 
teresting to juvenile minds.” 
—— 
There honer among thieves 
at is why ordinary business pays 
hetter 
= <> 


\ woman's way ‘To be either on 


someone else’s knees or her own 
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is on the 3rd Floor of the 
Robert Simpson Company 


At the present time there is being ‘held 


A SALE 


of the most Exquisite 


FRENCH LINGERIE 


to be seen in Toronto which is well worth a visit 


of inspection 
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ERE are to be found prices which 
From the 
cheapest to the most luxurious. All 
having the wonderful cachet which is 
given to every Parisian garment. 


will suit everybody. 


Hand-embroidered and Tand-made Bridal Sets 
of four pieces, trimmed Liberty Ribbons, reduced 


to $19.50. 


Liberty Silk new design Paisley Silk Underskirts 


reduced to $12.50 each. 


Hand-embroidered 


$5.00 to $35.00. 


Corset Covers, made of Liberty Ribbon and Lace 
Insertion, reduced to $1.75 each. 


Saby’s Silk Carriage Rugs, 8 of them in various 
colors, trimmed ermine tails, at $12.00 each. <A 
charming present. 


French Nightgowns from 


Princess Slips in silk chiffon lace and ribbon, 


at $15.00 each. 


Maids’ Aprons, Robinson & Cleaver make, plain 
nurse style, at $1.25.) Hand-drawn and hand-em- 
broidered at $2.25. Also a number of Maids’ Collars, 
Cuffs and Caps, Butlers’ and Tousekeepers” Aprons 
in pure heavy linen. 


24 Ladies’ Extra Large Size Corset Covers at 
$8.00 each, heavy linen and real lace, made especially 
for wearing with lHght blouses, 


20 Ladies’ Freneh Flannel Underskirts at $3.50, 
trimmed real lace and tucks; 18 in better quality at 


$5.00 each. 


Soft, warm, Huffy Coats, for short-coated babies, 


from $6.00 upwards. 


20) Ladies’ French 


reduced to $9.50 each. 


Also ao number of Crépon 


trimmed lace, at $19.50. 


Klannel Dressing Gowns, 


Diessing Cowns, 


A large number of exquisite garments which ouly 
require to be laundried are placed on the table at 
half price. These comprise Hand-embroidered Un- 
derskirts, Corset Covers, Nightgowns, Children’s 
and Babies’ Dresses, Knickers, trimmed lace and 
ribbon. All these articles and many others are to 
he found in the Peacock Room of the Paris Model 
Department. It is a pleasure to show the garments, 
Whether the visitor is an intending purciasey or not. 
Come and see, 


Ask for the Peacock Room on the 3rd Floor 
of the Robert Simpson Company, Limited 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 31, 1910. 

HINKING about the New Year, which is almost upon 

us wherever we may be, leads one by a quite in 
teiligible train of thought to other young things, and 
especialy children, 

I sing the charms of the English child. If the editor 
permitted, I couid fill a page with rhapsodies about the 
chi.dren of England with their healthy bodies, their rosy 
cheeks, their fair hair and their charming manners. There 
mmay be, though personally I have strong doubts, other 
children as ali: round charming, but there can’t be any 
more so than the little lads and lassies one sees in the 
parks with their nurses, and now, in the holiday season, 
shopping with their mummies and dads, or enjoying them 
selves at the pantomime. ai 

The children, home for the holidays, or freed for a 
time irom the ministrations of a governess, are among 
the sights of the season. Every shop for the past week 
or so has been thronged with youngsters exclaiming over 
the toys or choosing presents, while the grown-ups pre 
tend not to notice what is going on under their noses. The 
other day I foregathered with two chubby boys wearing 
the quaint costume of the Blue Coat school, which means 
that they never wear hats, and do wear long biue tunics, 
yellow stockings and flat shoes. Close behind them was 
a sailor boy irom Osborne, hanging on to the arm of a 
proud and happy mother, while a couple of golden-haired 
sisters danced behind. 
ure of 


Family life is such a marked feat 
Kngiand that one sees people ot ali classes going 
to piaces of amusement and elsewhere surrounded by 
their sons and daughters. The children here are dressed 
very simply and in excellent taste, but there is a fad for 
allowing the smait boys to go about hatless which may or 
may not prevent their suffering from colds in their fair 
littie heads. ‘To-day, in St. James’s Park I encountered a 


gallant warrior who was kneeling down to shoot an 


mnaginary enemy lurking behind a tree. He was wearing 


corduoroy, even to his gaiters, but nothing on’ his head. 


sister wore a brown coat, which came down io 


His smali 


her -fat knees, and brown gaiters wiica went up to her 


fat knees, ani a brown beaver hat rather on the back of 


her head. Both were sturdy and rosy and bonny, and 
But 10 18 at 


Eenelish child in alt his 


their voiécs were as pretty as their faces. 


the pantomime that you see the 


giory. Everyone at this season begs, borrows or steais a 
chill or two, and hies him to “Peter Pan” to learn th. 
secret G1 never growing up, or to the great pantomime at 
Drury Lane, winch is the Paradise of the children, big 
and iittie, “Jack and the Beanstaik” is being given this 


year, and to judge by the newspapers, it is more wonder 


ul than anything seen at Drury Lane before. It ts 


beautiiui, magn.ficent, tunny, and the historic building ts 
betmy shaken wiih “thunderstorms of laughter and earth 
quake OL app atts.’ At i 


Telegraph says. 


} cl. 
Case war 


is what the Daiiy 
When you have seen the Drury Lane 


pantomime, and been once more to dear “Peter Pan,” 
there are stili haif a dozen more piays suitable for the 
kiddies. There is “Vhe Captain of the School,” and 
“Vice Versa, and “The Blue Bird,” and “Our Little 


Cinderetla.” as weil as several other pantomimes besides 


tlie great one. There are lots of good things on at the 
Laiis too, ard only the other day the new one, The Pat 
aqaium, Cpened with a packed house, The prices are 6d. 
to 5s., and all seats are bookabie. As the accommodation 
is weil arranged, the place should prove very popular, 
Miss Gertrude Kingston's Littie which | 
wrote at the time of the opening, Is going strong. 


this 


Theatre, of 
For 
herself in “The 
and jast, Madame Chung, the little, bin 
very accomplished, 
Wrath.” 


are plenty of good concerts, and nearly everyone, from 


week she has, first, a ballet, then 
lotheringay,” 
Chinese actress, in “The Dragon of 


In addition to these holiday attractions, there 


the duehesses down, roller skate, so there is amusement 
for all tastes. 

* 

* * 


3 ERRIBLE tragedies have darkened the holiday season 

for hundreds of people. The awful mining accident 
which has widowed and orphaned several hundred women 
and children has touched ali hearts and, in addition to 
that, horror of the 
the great local sensation was the mur 


came tile the accident to Scotch ex 


press. Oi corse, 
lér of policemen—these big, kind, patient bobbies—by 
Almost 
tragic in its way is the disappearance of Mr. Cec‘i 


men who are believed to be foreign Anarchists, 

equ hi\ 

Grace, the aviator, of whom nothing has been heard tor 

days. 

“a Hi Ciunanghts,” as they are affectionately called. 
have just got back from their long journey to and 


eh Seu Africa, covered with glory for the manner 





Cop rig Underwood & Underwood, New York 
A TITLED FAINTER, 
Princess Lwoff-Parlaghy, of New York and Nice, 


who, though possessed of an enormous fortune, paints 
portraits for pleasure. She is at present in itl health. 
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in which they pleased all races and classes, and listened 
to countless boring addresses with an air of the liveliest 
interest. As most of the Royal family are understood to 
have a sense of humor, it must be put down to their credit 
that they preserved the gravest possible: demeanor even 
when greeted by chiefs as black as coals wearing diadems 
of sham pearls, velvet togs, or perhaps a general’s cocked 
hat. At Freetown, where the Royal party landed to pay 
a flying visit, the town clerk, who was decidedly a gentle 
man of color, wore the curled white wig of a barrister. 

The Duke and Duchess and Princess Patricia went on 
the evening of the day they arrived home to see “The 
Quaker Girl” at the Adelphi, and yesterday went to Sand 
ringham to see the King. 

* 

* * 
EOPLE who say, not from malice aforethought, but 
irom ignorance, “Down with the House of Lords! 
What do théy know about governing?” may be interested 
in a little book which has just been published, too late to 
be of any use in the iate unlamented general election. I 
is cailed “What the Peers have Done,” and is rather en 

lightening. 

The members of the House of Lords who have served 
in the navy, number twenty; in the House of Commons 
there are five men who can boast of a naval experience. 
In the army and auxiliary forces 559 peers hold or held 
There are 
thirty bankers in the House of Lords and fourteen in the 
House of Commons. The peers must not tinker with 
money bills, but Lords Rothschild, Avebury, Swaything, 
Revelstoke, Aldenham and Biddulph are among their 
members. It looks, after all, as if the Lords had some 


commissions, but in the Commons only 228. 





A DUCHESS WHO WILL BECOME A CANADIAN. 


The Duchess of Sutherland will become a more or 
less permanent resident in Canada. Her husband pro- 
poses to build a mansion east of Calgary, and live 
therein for a good part of each year The beauty, 
wit and charm of the Duchess will, of course, be ap- 
preciated by Canadians. 


experience to back whatever they state. But this is still 
a time of peace and goodwill, so politics should be ignored 


* 
* * 


T O cheer us up, now that Christmas presents are an old 

story, come the January sales, It is a matter of 
sorrow to most women that January sales should be im 
mnediately aiter Christmas, when one’s generous impulses 
have resulted in a paintul meagreness in the appearance 
ol one’s 


purse. However, the wise virgins who have 


saved something for bargains can revel in them next 
for some time to come. Judging by the ad- 
vertisements one can be clothed in the most fashionab'e 


week, and 


of garments and the most chic of hats for a song—perhaps 
a Melba or Tettrazini one—and for a trifle more one can 
iook like the beautiful ladies in the fashion plates. Those 
of us who have not hoarded money for wearing apparel 
may say we do not wish to look like the fashion plate 
ladies, but the grapes are sour, without doubt. Seriously. 
there are real bargains to be had during the sales, and 
many things are surprisingly cheaper than one is accus 


tomed to pay. What ene doesn’t pay extra for, however, 


is the unfai ing politeness and attention of the clerks. Ne 


matter if it is a Christmas rush, or a sales strain, those 
petty giris in black who stand behind the counters smile 
as sweetly, answer so civilly, and assist you with your 
purchases as if there were no such things. as temper, 
jatigue, nerves and aching feet. Good temper and polite 
the many for 
which the people of the country do not get half enough 


ness are among English characteristics 
credit and admiration, 


M., E. 


A Referendum About Plays. 


| HAT unique quarterly journal of the art of the theatre 
the Mask, whose artistic format is produced in Italy, 


MacL. M. 





makes an interesting suggestion in one article for a re 
ferendum on modern plavs. 

the theatrical 
manager, as if he were a politician—‘Go to the people 
Send companies round England for the direct purpose 
of collecting vctes for and against certain types of plays 
and certain ways of producing plays. Let these com 
panies play three plays by Shakespeare (Hamlet, “The 
Merchant of Venice,” and ‘Henry V.’), three plays by 
Shaw (‘Widcewers’ Houses, ‘Captain Brassbound,’ and 
‘Arms and the Man’); a play by Sheridan and one by 
Ibsen; a play .by Goldsmith and one by Ga!sworthy; a 
play by Moliere and a modern French problem play; a 
play by Pinero one by Strindberg, one b 
and one by Yeats. 


“Go to the people,” says the artist to 


Hauptmann, 


“Let these plays be produced very carefully by 
different stage managers keen for the competition. 


the 
For 


my part I would sooner stand to win or lose by producing 
a Shakespeare play with even a scratch company than 
any on the list. 

“Let this company call at every city in England, and 
afterwards at every one of the smaller towns, and let 
the people record their votes for and against the different 
pieces. Of course, the question at issue will have to be 
laid clearly before them, .and their serious consideration 
of the pieces requested. 

“The journals all over England would take the matter 
up and would help to make this question clear. The best 
journals would point out to their readers that the ques- 
tion was a serious one affecting the national welfare, and 
a difficult one to answer, and would help the people to 
see the difference between a healthy and an unhealthy 
drama; between a romantic or poetic treatment and a 
drab and realistic treatment. The excitement 
by this tour of Great Britain would in all probability 
create a new and serious interest in the theatre, and the 
whole country would at least be glad to take up the mat 
ter of municipal theatres. 


created 


Holman Hunt’s Fight for Fame. 


_ 4 . . . 

SOME most interesting autobiographical chapters by 
“" Holman Hunt are reprinted in the December Con 
temporary Review. 





They tell of the hard struggle which 
he had to secure recognition for his work. 

“For four years after my return to England from 
Syria | had to keep ‘The Finding of the Saviour’ often 
with its face to the wall while | working at pot 
boilers to get the means to advance it at all; and fre 
quently when I obtained a little money I could only work 
a week at the picture betore the demand for rent, taxes, 
or some debt made itself heard. I 
from 


Was 


received more than 


one letter nameless admirers of 


former pictures, 
pointing out how I was neglecting my duty by not pro 
ducing another great painting. To escape the loss of a 
further season, Mr. Combe lent me £300, with which I 
finished the work. 

“It is not to reveal my own private troubles that | 
relate these things—other English painters have had 
It is to save future artists. from the narrow-mind 
ed opposition which I had to stem at every fresh effort. 
An artist, it is conceded, is not at all times able to judge 
his Gwn work, but after twenty or thirty years what he 
did is no longer seen through the mists of vanity, or the 
hopes and prejudices of the moment of production. 
Moreover, may I not ask whether our enemies are not 
ow proved to have been wrong? Their 
ceeded either from my incompetence to deal with art 
(and that also of Rosetti and Millais to paint) or from 
the ignorance and injustice of our jury. 


worse, 


violence pro 


Such unbounded 
condemnation cn their part was either very right or very 
Wrong. é 

“It Rossetti’s ‘Annunciation’ was contemptible thea, 
it cannot be worthy enough for the nation to purchase 
now. [ft Millais’ ‘Isabella’ picture was atrocious then, it 
is not fitting of a high place in the Liverpool Permanent 
Art Gallery. The company [ was condemned with is ad 
mitted now to be of the highest order. 
such experience that | was cbliged to avoid taking up a 
new idea, knowing that I should be starved while the 
world was finding out the shailowness of the critics’ stric 
tures. 


I could only pay my way by doing replicas of pic 


tures which had run the gauntlet of abuse and at last 


won favor. 


“Mine is a tender revelation of the real 
truth of the difficulties of the pursuit in England; but | 
think that consideration of the present 
conditicn of general taste will tend to convince the im 


very, very 


even a cursory 
partial world that England has managed to invent a sys 
tem for ‘the encouragement of art’ which is about as 
false and destructive in its operation as any that human 
ingenuity could have devised.” 

“Such a plan is just the kind of thing that would en 
courage the theatre. It would cost money, but the direct 
advantages to be derived from such a move are enormous. 

“The public wishes for all that is good. It wants a 
good time, good food, good clothes, and it gets them. It 
wants good statesmen and good fighters for an emergency, 
and it gets them. 
art—the first it 


It wants good amusements and good 
withheld from it. The 
music halls and the circuses provide admirable amuse 
ment. 


gets, the second is 
; 


The theatre should provide its art. 


Popular art? 
Certainly popular art. 


When certain sections of the pub 
Ex 


But when another section of the public wants 


lic wish for relaxation they find it in the music hall. 
cellent! 
training, and goes to the more serious place to get it, it 
is disappointed, 

“Think how bracing Shakespeare could be to that 
enormous section of the public whe work with their brains 


all day. Think of the doctors, priests, writers, painters, 


musicians, architects, city men, engineers, army and navy 
men, politicians, secretaries, editors, journalists, and other 
social men and women to whem a vigorous, living theatre 
might prove refreshing, and who are to-day obliged to 
avoid the place because of its pretentiousness. 


“Tt is utterly impossib’e to believe that the failure cf 
the theatre to-day is due to a low standard of public taste. 
Public taste was never better than it 


statement by the 


lest the 
and you will 


is to dav 
method | have suggested, 


be dcing a great thing for the nation.” 


owe 
Princess 
son, has set herself the task of reviving one of Germany's 


oldest customs, that h newly 


August Wilhelm, wife of the Kaiser’s fourth 


according to whie wedded 
couples immediately after the marriage ceremony plant a 
couple ot cak SUp.INnEs sSile by side in 


g a park ¢ ya 


roadside of their native town. The town of Mulchausen, 
in Thuringia, is the first to respond to the princess's ap 


\ municipal official appears at 
invites the bride and 


} 


peal, the wedding and 


bridegroom to drive with him in a 


carriage to a new road near the town and there plant oak 


saplings. The tree-planting idea was started by a former 


elector of Brandenburg with the object cf repairing the 


ravages caused by the thirty vears’ war. The elector fo: 


bade young persons to marry until they had planted a 
number of young fruit trees 
o-_<- 


Mrs. 


known as a 


widely 


She 


Crane is 


housekeeper for 


Caroline Bartlett becoming 


municipalities. had 


been a teacher, and pastor of a Unitarian church, after 
her graduation from college, when she was moved to 
attack some of the public problems in her home city, 
Kalamazco, Michigan, First she instituted a new plan 


of street cleaning which proved efficient and economica 


Then she formed a civic improvement league and investi 


vated sources of food supplies in the interest of health. 


Now she is cal ed to « ther cities in other States to advise 
and direct similar campaigns. Mrs. Crane is fifty two 
years old 
~o>e 
The Rev. Efe M. Jones. a Universacist minister 
lowa, is spoken of by the newspapers oi Beriin as havin, 


+ 


made the grea e t impression orats 


ers heard 


ally of all the spea 


at the recent world’s congress ot ree Chris 


ians and Religious Liberals 





So constant was, 








The Scythe Bearer. 


UT of the East there came a friendless Wind, 
And all the sullen day was frozen up, 


Blinking through tears congealed. Along the sky 
Mled to the West a sulky herd of clouds, 
\nd through the ashen light fell fitfully 
Morsels of scattered ice. 
But loathed this wind, 


Nor land nor wave 
austere and resolute. 

Beneath his touch the heath clad mountains shrank; 
The forest raved: the sea showed her teeth 
\nd hissed cold curses out on lonely shores; 


gray 


The smarting face of every natural thing 
Scowled at the Scythe-bearer. Yet, all unmoved, 


\nd careless of the curdied agony 
Flashed from his wings, did 
With iron hand, and in the upper air 
Invisible and ambient death he slew 
That life might better live. Th 
He met and strangled; and 


Kurus smite the earth 


pestilence 
such hooded plagues 
As haunt our habitations felt his knife 


\nd perishe 1. Huddled corpses of old leaves 
He found and brought to the rain; he swept and scoured 


each secret, stagnant cranny, each d: 








\nd froze the eggs of bygone butterflies 

green young buds that waited Spring. 
rent 

the slayer that was slumbering there, 


> 


For care of 
With 
\nd 


So other slumberers a 


daggers of pure ice the clod he 
sle W 
fairer fate 
' 


Should find on wakening, 


Made 


In gle ry of the greater. 


His priestly steel 
sacrifice, and offered up the less 

Wherefore Earth 
Shall smile again, and welcome blue-eyed 
And bless that 





wooer from the Fastern h 





















































Whose fierce endearment made her bosom : 
Welcome, thou Wind invincible! TIL ery 
‘hy wise oblations to the slighting world 
And tell the flowers how thy eager breath 
l*oreran their beauty; how the west wind’s self 
Phat rocked their moonlit petals tender] 
And drank the dew from each dawn-op« nud 
Showed not a truer, livelier love than thou 
Who mad’st the naked forest shriek and bend 
And at thine onset throb. The southern wind, 
Moist with long kissing of sea 
Wins many a scented blessin; in; 
Zephyr doth sigh and langui \ 
Upon their loveliness, and bears away 
he honeyed whisperings of summer noons; 
But thou—thou scourge of softness—thou who 
Harsh as the call of duty in the dawn 
To sufferers—oh, what reward hast thou? 
No cup of ivory or tigred gold 
Opens for thy parched no pearly rose 
Uplirts her mou o give a kiss to thee 
Each infant leaf doth fearful hug his twin 
Upon thy advent; not one little bu 
But prays for thy departure ere it opes 
Bright innocent eyes upon the breast of Spring 
for thou art but a type and torm of truth; 
\nd Truth shall commonly discover 
Che selfsame frosty welcome kept for thee 
Sweep on, great Orient messenger, sweep on 
Robed in the liquid amber ¢ e daw 
Reign over us, thou swift and stern eyed king, 
With salutary justice; so shall we 
Remain the wiser when thou dost depart 
Sceptred with discipline and crowned with truth 
To chasten all the utmost bounds 
en , Ilpo S 
——_—__—__—_2~-e—_—__—__ 
Sparkling and Bright. 
.F ARKLING and bright in liquid light, 
X Does the wine our goblets gleam in, 
With hue as red as the rosy bed 
Which a bee rean 
Then fill to-ni sas lig 
To loves lg 
\s bubbles tl swin e beak sb 
And break on the hps while mee ° 
Oh! if Mirth might arres 
Of Time throug fe’s d s 
We here a while would now be 
Che graybeard of his opinions, 
lo drink to ni; \ Warts as lig 
Vo OVes as $a il 
\s bubbles that swim o1 s 
And break on the Q 
But since De 1QHt ¢ en the wig 
N tond Reg c « 1 
Nor | ove lise « 
Nor sob I n . StGN 
We ) S with . O 
lo loves as gay Nee lg 
\s b yes tl S\W 1 ( 1¢ eak sb i 
\n break « « ps W e mec ng 
\ irles le tlottman 
~>e 


Lhe ; c ana \ OK g 

l pon the ttle men that dao he street 

And all the \ uC oO Like WW 

| Tr ONCE lea « Wi i ill | 

Che little things of earth, tron leaven s great heig 
And thence to view the works dw of man 

And judge their values wit Care oht! 

O Jov! to race the winds vd he elm singing 
lo cleave the clouds, and spring, and swoop, and ris¢ 
And on and on, in the infinite up-winging 

With throbbing pulse, and sun-contronted eves ! 

lo soar, alone, above, in the immens 

Blue rree lom ot the sky where time and space 
Dissolve in joy of moticn, and the sense 

Ot power outruns the little earthly race 

Of creeping men—O God! what joy of fine 

New being this! Shall not our race grow fair, 
With powers like these? Greater, more free, divine? 


From kinship with the all transcending air? 


—Lillian Sauter, 
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SPECIAL 
FURNITURE 


If you are looking 


for odd pieces of 


fine furniture we 
may interest you in 
some of our repro- 
duetions of fine old 
examples. Perfect 
workmanship and 
moderate prices. 


Elliott & Son 


79 King St. W. - 





Retaining Your Youth by 


Our System of 


BEAUTY CULTURE 


is an accomplished fact. 


we can remove 
All the Marks of Time 


Wrinkles, Superfluous Hair, Scalp 
falling and 
Moles, 
Flesh, 
painlessly 


and Skin Diseases 
prematurely grey hair, 
Birth Marks, Superfluous 
all permanently and 
cured. 


Electrolysis and Partin Systems 
We state a positive fact, when 
seauty Culture 
Department is the best equipped 


we say that our 


and best operated in Canada. 


Dr. Partin of Vienna 
Specialist. 


by ’Phone M. 1551. 
If you feel 
have a personal chat. 


work, 
Appointment by 


Massage, 
ete. 


High class operators only. Skill- 
ed Hairdressers sent to private 


homes upon request. 


The Dorenwend Co. 


OF TORONTO, LIMITED 
103 YONGE ST. 


Canada’s Greatest Hair Goods Store 





ADDISON 
DIDN’T KNOW 


anything about the dermatologist’s 
art over two hundred years ago 
when he wrote: 


“As the term of life is short that 
of beauty is much shorter. The 
finest skin wrinkles in a few years 
and loses the strength of its color- 
ing so soon that we have scarce 
time to admire it.” 


If he had these words wouldn't 
have been written. 


Our Face Treatments 


and the use of THE PRINCESS 
SKIN FOOD keeps the complexion 
perfect, remove and keep away 
wrinkles, restore a loose, faded 
and baggy skin, feed the tissues 
and make the soft, flabby muscles 
into good, firm flesh. 

Our handsome new brochure 
malied to any address. Consulta- 
tion invited regarding any skin, 
scaip, hair or complexional trouble. 
19 years of success. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, MOLES, 
WARTS, etc., eradicated forever 
by our method of Electrolysis. Sat- 
isfaction assured. 


OGICAL 
HISCOTT "institute 


61 College St., Toronto. —% Tel. M. 834 






E. W. Gillett Co., Ltd. 


Toronto 





Not only 
can we help you look young, but 


Hours, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Appointments for free consultation 


sceptical, call and 
If other so 
called Beauty Parlors have been 
unsatisfactory, we guarantee our 


telephone, M. 
1551, for Manicuring, Hairdressing, 
Chiropody, Shampooing, 


S. J. G. FITZGERALD (formerly Edna Leonard 


R 
Best Yeast \ of London) will hold her postnuptial reception at 
in the World 


her apartment at Sussex Court next Tuesday afternoon, 
January 17. 
b 

Mrs. Frank A. hewson (formerly Ida Armstrong) 
will hoid her postnuptial reception next Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 18, at 501 Euclid avenue. 

sg 

The debutantes dance, to which a large number of 
the girls who came out last November have been looking 
forward with great anticipations, was held in the Metro- 
politan last Monday night, with much ecl/at, the guests 
numbering about one hundred and fifty, for whose pleas 
ure the untiring committee had spared no effort or fore 
thought. The patronesses were Lady Mulock, Mrs. G. 
Allen Arthurs, Mrs. Ewart Osborne, and Mrs. Denison, 
the latter receiving for the girls. Miss Mary Hanna was 
secretary, and the committee included Miss lone Heintz- 
man, Miss Ruth Loudon, Miss Helen Stevenson, Miss 
Rita Dunbar, Miss Gladys Alley, and Miss Constance 
Miss Hanna, who has been laid up with 
grippe, pluckily attended the dance, and no one observing 
Fer masterly management of the many small details which 
make for the success of such a festivity would have sus- 
pected what an effort she was making. The charming 
little dames on che committee in their white dance frocks 
and badges with gold lettering carried out their determin- 
ation that no one should be neglected, and made their 
way through the crowd of young folks, introducing part- 
ners, looking over programmes, and generally showing 
that delightful solicitude for the happiness of their guests 
which is the hall-mark of the sterling Toronto girl. Oue 
beautiful young matron, Mrs. Herbert Porter, was the 
only married guest, beside the patronesses, and she look- 
ed most attractive in a pale blue satin gown. Some of 
the debutantes at the dance were Miss Dorothy Marks, 
Miss Muriel Bicknell, Miss Ruth ‘Hey, the Misses White, 
the Misses Phillips, Miss Eva McGregor, Miss Lila Wil- 
son, Miss Francs Gardiner, the Misses Hambourg, Miss 
Nell Fisken, Miss Jessie Fergusson, Miss Mary Kerste- 
man, Miss Elsie Jackes, Miss Jean Bellingham, Miss 
Howe, Miss Hazel Brown, Miss Carrick, Miss Viola 
Chaplin, of St. Catharines, Miss Robinson, Miss Bertha 
McKee, Miss Langley, Miss Bigwood. Miss Garden 
came in from a dinner at Chudleigh, with Mr, Kelly 
Evans, other men being Mr. John Cowan, Mr. George 
Watson, Mr. Uzziel Ogden, Mr. Prime, Mr. Boris Ham 
bo. g, Mr. Winfield Sifton, Mr. Walter Webster, Mr. 
Johnson of London, England, Mr. Gordon Mills, Mr. 
Murrav Wilson, Mr. Allan Murray, Mr. R. Ramsay, Mr. 
Jackes, Mr. B. Langmuir, Mr. George Kappele, Mr. R. 
Hagarty, Mr. Norman McLaughlin, Mr. V. Gordon, Mr. 
Walter Scott, Mr. McCormick, Mr. Morphy, Mr. Dykes, 
Mr. Crawford, Mr. Howe, Mr. Edgar Lennox, Mr 
lownsend, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Galbraith, Mr. Ireland: 
and a few of the girls besides the debutantes were Miss 
Evelyn Taylor, Miss Bethune, Miss Gladys Eastwood, 
Miss Mab Horrocks, Miss Maud Weir, Miss Marion Mc- 
Indoe, Miss Mary Walton, Miss Grace Webster, Miss 
Edith Wilson, Miss Knox, the Misses Brush, and many 
others. Supper was served at eleven in the banquet hall, 
which has been newly decorated, and looks very smart. 
The buffet was centred with a mirror, on which was ar- 
ranged a silver bowl of daffodils, the same blooms with 
fern fronds edging the mirror and silver candelabra with 
green and silver shades, shedding a mellow light from 
many candles. The effect was precisely right for de- 
butante supper, and the menu was dainty and appetising. 
Everyone knows how excellent is the dance floor at the 
Metropolitan, and the music was also of the best. It was 
a most successful dance. 


Townsend. 


ye 
On Wednesday evening Mrs. Robins’ dance at the 
King Edward was a large affair, interesting a great many 
persons, particularly the young set. Mr. Robins is leav- 
ing next week for England, and Mr. Johnson, who has 
been his guest in Glen road, goes back with him. 
we 
Mrs. Arthur S. King and her son, Bruce, and her 
mother, Mrs. Barnes, have gone to Bermuda for a couple 
of months. 
ve 
The engagement of Miss Marion Ross, daughter of 
Mr. James Ross, Montreal, and Mr. William Pugsley, 
second son of the Minister of Public Works, is announce. 
b 
The engagement of Miss Letitia Woodward, of Peoria, 
Ill., and Mr. Charles L. Wisner, son of Mr. W. S. Wis- 
ner, of Brantford, is announced. 
xe 
The Misses Edith and Lila Wilson are entertaining 
at tea this afternoon at St. Hilda’s College. 
sé 
Cards were out on Tuesday for the second dance at 
Government House, which will be held on January 27, 
from nine to one o'clock. 
we 
Mrs. Frederick C. Lee, Glenview Apartments, receiy 
ed on Monday afternoon for the first time since her mar 
riage, and was assisted by her sister, Mrs. Berry, a bride 
of last year. Miss Wallbridge assisted in the tea-room. 
: sg 
Mrs. W. R. Macdonald, who recently returned to To 
ronto, will receive at 18 Queen’s Court, next Monday 
afternoon. Queen’s Court is the new apartment house at 
the north end of Jarvis street. 
, sg 
On Thursday, Mrs. Hugh Calderwood gave a luncheon 
for Miss Jette Vickers, who is out on a visit to Mrs. Play 
fair McMurrich. 
sg 
Four dances next week and grand opera should keep 
people fairly busy. 
se 
The engagement is announced of Miss Tissy Wood 
man, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. Woodman, Olds, 
Alberta, and Mr. Laurie H. Smith, of Toronto. The wed- 
ding will take place in the early spring. 


Mrs. P. A. McCallum gave a very pleasant tea in her 
suite at the King Edward on January 5, her sister, Mrs. 
Moore, of St. Catharines, receiving with her, the pretty 
pair of young matrons looking their nicest in dainty light 
gowns. ‘The tea-table was decorated with a tall vase 
brimming with Richmond roses, and a very pretty idea 


was wreathing the huge crystal bowl of claret cup with 
clusters of real grapes, which hung gracefully about its 
brim. It was not a large, though very charming tea, as 
a great many of Mrs. McCallum’s friends were unfor- 
tunately laid up with severe colds and unable to attend. 
Mrs. Moore has returned to St. Catharines- 

og 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Greening, who are NOW 2 
honeymoon, will be at home after February 10, at 
George street, Toronto. 


on their 
Zl pte 


oe 

Mrs. Law gave one of the cheery and pleasant teas 
for which the big house in Sherbourne Street has a long 
record, last Tuesday afternoon, receiving a large num- 
ber of old friends in the drawing room, with glowing 
grate fire and softly shaded lights, and Commander Law 
Miss Helen 
was 


at her side to second her hearty welcome. 
Law, looking very handsome jn a dainty light gown, © 
receiving those congratulations on her engagement which 
so popular a girl always commands, and from the bengae 
family circle in the drawing room, guests drifted ae the 
dining-room where tea and all good things were dispensed 
by a bevy of fair maidens assisted by one or two of the 
sons of the house, Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Law's sister, 
Major and Mrs. Keefer, Mrs. Hamilton Merritt, Mr. and 
Miss Yarker, Miss Marie Macdonell, Mrs. Fane Sewell, 
Mrs. Cattanach, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Fleming. Mrs. Harry 
Alley, Mr. Allen Taylor, Mrs. Delamere and Miss Deni- 
son, Mrs. Kingsford, Miss Foy, Miss Ywonne Galt, Miss 
Kingsford, Mrs. J. E. Thompson, Mrs. Armour, brs. 
Arthur Spragge, Mrs. Macklem, were a few Of those 
taking tea about half-past five, a great many having left 
for other teas before that time, and still others dropping 
in until six o'clock. 
Se 
Mrs. and Miss Doolittle received for the first time 
on Monday and Tuesday of this week at 619 Sherbourne 
Street, recently purchased as a family residence. | The 
reception room was cosy with a grate fire of logs, and 
in the dining-room, Mrs. Boyce Thompson poured tea on 
Tuesday, and Miss Muriel Walker and Miss Hazel Nich- 
olls waited on the visitors. A hearth fire of logs in the 
large square hall added to the Christmas decorations of 
cedar wreaths and poinsettea gave a very bright effect. 
- 3 
Mr. R. S. Williams, manager of the Bank of Com- 
merce at Goderich, was in town for a few Gays last week. 
sé 
Mrs. Henry Williamson gave a very jolly tea at the 
Metropolitan last Saturday for her niece Miss Frances 
Gardiner, one of last season's prettiest debutantes. Mrs. 
Williamson was an invalid during Miss Gardener's first 
season, and Saturdays’ tea was the first festivity she was 
able to arrange for her niece. It was largely attended, 
and a great number of men turned up. Mrs. Williamson 
wore a handsome black gown and carried a bouquet of 
roses, and Miss Gardiner was in blue, with Paisley bor- 
dering, and had several bouquets. The tea table was 
arranged in the ball room, and done in primrose tones 
with primrose shaded candles, A few old friends of the 
hostess were invited with the young people, and the girls 
assisting were Miss Edna Cromarty, Miss -Mab Horrocks, 
Miss Bowes, Miss Dot McCausland, Mis8 McLean and 
Miss Ione Heintzman, who were presented with bouquets 
of roses by Mrs. Williamson, 
b> 
Mrs. Elwood Moore is Vv siting her mother Mrs. Rey- 
nolds at the Alexandra. 
bee 
The marriage of Mr. Sydney Hope ‘Thompson, of 
Shirley, Alberta, and Miss Mary Louise Campbell, second 
daughter of Mrs. William A, Campbell, of Woodstock, 
took place on Dec. 28, in St, Paul's Church, Woodstock, 
Rev. T. G. Wallace officiating. The bride wore her travel- 
ling dress of green cloth and velvet toque, and was 
brought in and given away by her brother. Mr. W. A. 


Campbell, of Winnipeg. Her sisters, Miss Katherine and 
Miss Frances Campbell, were bridesmaids, and _ Rev. 


Charles Saunders of St. John’s Church, Brantford, was 
best man. Mrs. Campbell gave a reception after the wed- 
ding, and Mr. and Mrs. Thompson left later ©” for a 
short bridal trip before going to their home in the West. 
se 

Mrs. John T. Wallace, Brantford, announces the en- 
gagement of her daughter, Miss Helen Carmeron Wallace, 
and Mr. James Gordon Scarfe, son of the late Sheriff 
Scarfe. Also the engagement of her niece, Miss Marjorie 
Fleming McBean, of Sarnia, and Mr. A. Sinclair Towers, 
Manager Bank of Toronto at Brantford. All the young 
people are very popular members of Brantford society. 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA ALEXANDRA, 


The daughter of King George and Queen Mary- 
now fourteen years old, and will be one of three beau- 
tiful young princesses at the Coronation, 


She is 


' January 14, 1911. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Redferns Limited 


282 Yonge St. 


Announce 
January Clearance 


OF 


Tmported Paris Dresses 


In order to appreciate the exceptional opportunity this sale 
e model gowns affords it is necessary to see the collec- 


of sampl H : : 
however, of the reductions being made will 


tion. Some idea, 
be gained by the following:— 


Sample Model, formerly $115, for 
Sample Model, formerly $95, for 
Sample Model, formerly $87.50, for 
Sample Model, formerly $75, for 
Sample Model, formerly $62.50, for 
Sample Model, formerly $60, for 
Sample Model, formerly $55, for 
Sample Model, formerly $57.50, for 


eet 


FANCY WAISTS 
Many Imported Models, with new style features and fash- 
ionable shades. 


CHIFFON AND LACE NUMBERS 


Original prices $10, $10.50, $12 and $12.50. 
Clearing at $7.50. 


Many other charming Waists Chiffon in navy, grey, 
white and cream. Original value $ to $9.75. 
Clearing at 
















THE CHOICE:* SELECTION 


of cut flow rs in all seasonable v: can always be found at 


Floral. work of the most artistic arrangement. 


Boquets for the Bride, 
Boug for the Maid, 
Bouquets for the Debutante. 


DESIGN#, DECORATIONS. 

























In Spite of the Weather 


you can keep face and hands soft, smooth and 
white by using CAMPAN \'S | ALIAN BALM. 
It prevents the raw winds and bitter cold from 
chapping, roughening o ning the skin. It 
is a pure “balmy” skin | iot greasy or oily 
—free from anything t)) ld possibly harm 
the skin. 25c. a bottle ‘ druggist’s, or 


E. G. WEST & CO., 176 King St. E., Toronto 

















Tailored ~ /aists 








The Best Style, Fit =:d Finish. 


Perfect in every “espect. 


Ladies Tailors 
The New Apparel Store for Women. 


| 495 Yonge St. 


Phone N 4324 
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C rhe Delicate Shaded Candle 


retains its important p‘ace in. the decoration of 
the dinner taole. 


The variety is now so extensive as to fabric, 
pattern and price, that there is little difficulty 
in securing just what is wanted. 


There are shades also for the Drawing Room, 
the Boudoir, the Writing Table, and the Den— 
a style for every surrounding and! for every 
occasion. 


MICHIE & CO., Ltd. 


7 King Street West 
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TORONTO SATURD 





| a 


Jan. 14—Silver wedding, Mr. and Mrs. Randall, 188 Albany Ave. 





“ 16.—Tea, Mrs. F. W. Broughall. 

«« 16.—Dance, Mrs. Copeland, Metropolitan. 

«* 17.—Dance, Mrs. Weston Brock, McConkey’s. 

*«* 17.—House dance, Mrs. Sparling, for her niece, Miss 


Brown. 
18.—Tea, Miss Mitchell, for Miss Borland, of Pittsburg. 
19.—Dance, Toronto A. A. Club, McConkey’s. 


“19 and 20.—Teas, Mrs. Howitt and Mrs. 
ton St. 


23.—Small house dance, Miss Chaplin. 
«« 25.—Dance, Mrs. Phillips, for the Misses Phillips. 


«« 26.—Dance, Mrs. Gordon Gooderham, Metropolitan, for 
Miss Enid Alexander. 


** 26.—Dance, Mrs. Robert Watson, 234 St. George St. 
« 27.—Dance, Government House. 


Scarth, Carl- 





Social and Personal. 


M ANY bright young folks have been looking forward 
1 to Miss Madeline O’Brian’s dance on January 20, 
and were greatly disappointed at its postponement, while 
sympathising with the family in the loss of Mr. O'Brian’s 
father, Judge O’Brian, who died on Tuesday at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-one. The tea for which Mrs, 
O’Brian had sent out cards was also indefinitely post- 
poned. It was to have been given last Thursday. 
s 

The banner dance of the year was that given on Jan- 
wary 6 in the King Edward by the president and mem. 
bers of the Toronto Hunt Polo Club, both by reason of 
the smartness of the guests, the brilliancy of the “pink” 
and uniforms worn by the men, and the liberality of the 
committee in the matter of music and supper arrange- 
ments. The president, Mr. Alfred Beardmore, with Mrs. 
Victor Williams, and the handsome colonel himself, who 
is an ex-president of the club, formed a dashing reception 
party in the banquet hall, Mrs. Williams looking particu- 
larly well in a pale p-nk and silver gown, with a bandeau 
of silver holding one pink rose on the side of her coiffure. 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Gibson, 
Miss Meta Gibson, Major Shanley and Mrs. Sydney Fel- 
lowes composed the Government House party. Mrs. Gib- 
son wore black velvet with steel embroideries and a tiara 
of diamonds. Miss Meta wore white crepe de soie with 
a black osprey in her coiffure. The orchestra was lazge 
and inspiring, play quite the best programme heard this 
season, and as the young set were not in the majority as 
usual, there was plenty of room to enjoy the dances to 
tthe utmost. In fact, this ball had the flavor of the good 
times when the married people took their assured place 
and led the revels, and it didn’t take long for the royal 
sporting flavor to permeate and give the dance that tone 
of hearty happiness which is so seldom allowed to rule 
nowadays. There was much fun and witty repartee and 
cosy chatting tete-a-tete, and excursions into the ball- 
room for a round or two, and quite artistic compliments 
were paid by men who have not forgotten the art. The 
only old-time touch lacking was flowers. In olden days 
every belle had her bouquet, but nowadays, except for a 
bud, one seldom sees the fragrant burdens. Beauties can’t 
be bothered with them. All the lovely young matrons 
were on hand in their most bewitching gowns and smiles, 
and some of the gowns were truly Parisian. The belle, 
one man assured me, was Mrs. Ross Gooderham, who was 
in white satin touched with silver, and a splendid osprey 
in her coiffure. Sir Donald and Lady Mann were ac- 
knowledging good wishes on all hands, Lady Mann in 2 
beautiful black gown relieved with white. The Misses 
Joyce and Winifred Plummer, who came with their bro- 
ther, Mr. Tom Plummer, of Sylvan Tower, were gladly 
welcomed back after a year’s seclusion, and looked very 
attractive in white and black. Mr. Eddie Cronyn and 
several other hosts brought beauty dinner parties to the 
dance. Judge and Mrs. Phippen had Mrs. Clark, of 
Winnipeg, Mrs. Phippen’s sister, and Dr, Gilmour, also 
of Winnipeg, in their party, of which Miss Edna is al- 
ways the radiant star. Senator and Mrs. Melvin Jones, 
the latter in a lovely gown of pale blue satin, the bodice 
blazing with jewels; Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Alexander, the 
latter in rose satin with diamond buttons and beautiful 
lace; Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Gibson, the latter in a French 
gown of coral, veiled with black, and encrusted with jew- 
elled embroideries; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Osborne, the 
tatter in cloth of silver veiled in dull blue chiffon; Mr. 
and Mrs. Ewart Osborne, the latter in mauve satin; Mr. 
and Mrs. Burton Holland, the latter in emerald and gold; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lally McCarthy, the latter in black and 
gold, with a Louquet of orchids; Mr. and Mrs. Henri 
Suydam, the latter in a stunning gown of white and gold, 
bordered with ermine; Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, the latter 
also in white and gold, the rose embroideries particularly 
handsome; Mr. George Evans, looking very well in blue 
minon, embroidered in gold. Mrs. G. P. Magann, in her 
most becoming pale blue frock; Mrs. Villiers Sankey, in 
a smart black gown; Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Case, the lat- 
ter in lavender with diamond ornaments; Captain and 
Mrs. Van Straubenzee, the latter particularly attractive 
in a soft tone of biue chiffon; Mr. and Mrs. Allen Case, 
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PRINCESS OLGA, 
The eldest daughter of the Czar of Russia. She is 


sixteen years old, and will be present at the corona- 
tion of King George. 


Copyright, 





the latter in palest blue satin; Mr. and Mrs. E@mund 
Bristol, the latter in a stunning rose shaded gown, with 
diamonds; Hon. R. L. and Mrs. Borden, the latter in 
black lace over satin and jet; Mr, and Mrs, Harry Pat- 
erson, the latter in dark green, with gold; Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Strathy, the latter in white satin; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. J. Christie, the latter in black and silver; Mr. and 
Sanford Smith, the latter in black ninon, with a band of 
turquoise in her coiffure matching her pretty blue eyes; 
Mr. and Mrs. Weston Brock, the latter in black touched 
with silver, and presenting her daughter, Miss Frances 
Cotton, on her debut; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Pepler, the 
lady looking very well in pale blue with white lace; Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray Alexander, the latter in white lace, 
with Dresden bands; Mr. and Mrs. Rud Marshall, the 
latter very pretty in a lovely pink and blue gown; Mr. 
and Mrs. Agar Adamson, the latter in white ace over 
pink; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Vankoughnet, the latter in 
grey and silver; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hills, the latter ‘n 
black, lightened with embroideries of steel; Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Hees, the lady in pink, with profusion of white 
lace and pink coral ornaments; Mr. and Mrs. de Leigh 
Wilson, the lady in white satin and pearls; Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Cox, the lady in pale pink; Mrs. Cawthra 
Mulock in white satin vei'ed with ninon, with diamonds; 
Mrs. Gwyn Francis, in a lovely French irock; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. S. Copeland and Miss Gehl, of New York; Mr. 
and the Misses Chap.in, Major Carpenter, Mayor Geary, 
Colonel Chadwick, Mr. Gillman, Mr. Jan and Miss Luba 
Hambourg, Mrs. Waiter Barwick, Mrs. Mackelcan and 
Miss Dumop, Mr. Jack Phippen, Mr. Harold Suydam, 
Miss Brouse, Miss Marjory Brouse, Miss Patti Warren, 
Miss Heilmuth, Miss Mouie Maciean, Miss Delia Davies, 
Miss Mary Campbell, Miss L. Crowther, Miss Sankey, 
Miss Maud Weir, Miss Eleanor Mackenzie, Miss Coady, 
Miss Muriel Jarvis, Mr. Sinclair, Miss Phyliis Moffat, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Mackellar and Mrs. Laidiaw of New 
York, Miss Isabei Saunders, Mrs, Hammond, in a jetted 
gown and coiffure band, Miss Braithwaite, Miss Kings- 
ford, Miss Morrison, the Misses Garden, Miss Carr, Miss 
Violet Lee in white satin, Mr. and Mrs. James Worts, 
Mr. Sutheriand, Miss White, Mrs. Arnoldi, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eade Chadwick, Mrs. Frank Johnston, Miss Cross, M-. 
and Mrs. Jack Lyon, Dr. and Mrs, McPherson, Mr. Ross, 
Mrs. and Miss McBrien, Miss Gladys Edwards, Mrs. W. 
R. Johnston, Mr. Clarence Bogert, Mr. Frank McCarthy, 
Mr. and Miss Yvonne Nordheimer, Mr. George Beard- 
more, Major Bickford, Mr. Ridley Wylie, Mr. Allen Tay-~ 
lor. Supper was served in the cafe, the hotel musicians 
playing in the gallery, and a table of honor being arrang- 
ed at the south end of the room, where His Honor and 
Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Gibson and Mr. Alfred Beardmore 
and prominent members of the Toronto Hunt and their 
ladies were seated. There was room for all the guests 
to be seated at one service, and when the dainty repast 
was concluded, the orchestra played some popular old 
songs, and many of the guests rendered a fine chorus. The 
hearty tone of good comradeship, added to the many 
other unique charms of this ball made it an event which 
all the guests will long remember. 
p 
Last Saturday afternoon, the marriage of Miss Norah 
Niven, daughter of Dr. J. S. Niven of London, Ont., 
and Mr. A. O. Torrance Beardmore, elder son of Mr. 
Alfred Beardmore, was celebrated in St, Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, Ven. Archdeacon Mackenzie of Brantford, 
performing the ceremony. Dr. Niven brought in his 
daughter and gave her away, and very charming she 
looked in her rich satin robe des noces, touched with silver 
and trimmed with rose point. She wore a tulle veil and 
orange blossoms, and carried an Empire shower of white 
orchids and lily of the valley. Miss Nancy Niven was 
her sister’s maid of honor, Miss Dorothy Beardmore, 
sister of the groom and Miss Mary Labatt were brides- 
maids, and Miss Frances Reeves was flower girl. Mr. 
Gordon Beardmore was best man. The ushers were Mr. 
Archie Macdonald, cousin of the groom, Mr. Hugh La- 
batt, Mr. Gordon Temple and Dr. Pardee Bucke. Mr. 
and Mrs. Torrance Beardmore went to New York for 
their honeymoon, and will make their home in Acton, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Williams Beardmore have lived so 
happily since their marriage. The bride went away in 
a travelling costume of Copenhagen blue, with hat to 
match and a set of black wolf furs. The bridal party 
were entertained at dinner and had an informal dance 
at the London Hunt Club House. 
be 
Mrs. A. D. Stewart is visiting uer brother, General 
Otter in Ottawa. Miss Macdonald, of Goderich, is visit 
ing Mrs. Charles Cambie. 
ve 
The marriage of Miss Aileen Mary Kertland, daugh- 
ter of Mr. M. Kertland, and Mr. Charles Pangman, son 
of Mrs, Edward Pangman, 33 Elgin Avenue, will be cele- 
brated in St .Luke’s Church on February 2. The wed- 
ding will be a very quiet one. 


Much gratitude is felt by all connected with St. Simon’s 
church, for the bequest from the late lamented Mrs. E. 
B. Osler, of Craighleigh, of twenty thousand dollars. Mr. 
and Mrs, Osler were staunch supporters of St. Simons, 
since it foundations were laid, and held the love and es- 
teem of every member of the congregation. 


Mr. Claude Bryan is sailing for England by the Lusi- 
tania on January 18. 
se 


Dr. Eccleston sailed last week by the Campania for 
London, to take a special course in surgery and medicine. 
Mr. Herbert Ecclestone is attending the Art Students’ 
League in New York. 

se 

Mrs. Tom Wood held her first reception in her newly 
decorated home in Bloor St., East, and will receive again 
next Monday. Miss Raphael is visiting her sister, Mrs. 
Wood, 

b 

Miss Grace Smith returned to town last week, after 
having spent the Christmas vacation at Rideau Hall, the 
guest of Their Excellencies, the Governor-General and 
Countess Grey. 

b 

Miss Beatrice Delamere’s ‘Toronto debut on the concert 
stage takes place on Monday week, when she will sing 
the Jan Hambourg trio in Conservatory of Music Hall, lt 
with the Jan Hambourt trio in Conservatory of Music 
Hall. It will be an interesting musical event, to which 
evervone wishes success. 

f w 

\ great turnout at the smart set, military and other 
wise, Witnessed the first game of the officers’ indoor dase 
ball series last Saturday night. Refreshments were served 
in the Mess Room and Mrs, Cotton, Mrs. Campbell Mac 
donald and Mrs, Alexander of Bon Accord were hostesses 

tw 

The very lamented death of littl Miss 
Irene Thompson, only daughter of Mr. S. Thompson ot 
the Prince George, which occurred last Sunday at the 


lessie 


much 





AY: NIGHT 


home of her grandfather, Mr. Winnett, Beverly street, 
has cast a gloom over a large circle by whom the dear little 
girl was tenderly loved. Sincere sympathy is with. the 
bereaved ones, from hosts of friends. Mr. and Mrs: 
Winnett and Mrs. Thompson were on the point of going 


abroad when the child sickened with scarlet fever and 
shortly succumbed. 





% 

The new galleries were the Mecta of many an art lov- 

er last Friday evening when the private view of the for- 
eign pictures was en train. The exhibition proved well 
worth while. 


v8 
London the less has also a new knight and lady, both 


well known and highly esteemed. Sir George Christie 


Gibbons and Lady Gibbons have many warm friends in 
Foronto, and their son George took his beautiful wife 


fg ¢ *ooserl acy 
from Craigleigh, 


she being the youngest daughter of Mr. 
EK. B. Osler 


Sir George has done valuable work for 


Canada, and everyone hopes he and Lady Gibbons may 
long enjoy their honors. : : 
Mr. and Mrs. Gurney a family party are going 
abroad next month 
Mrs. and Miss Flavelle are in the South. Mrs. and 


Miss Clute have sailed from Southern Europe. Mrs. W. 
H. Cawthra has gone to England. Sir Alan and Lady 
Aylesworth have returned to Ottawa. Miss Jette Vickers 
has been laid up with grippe, but is now much better. Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell Walker returned last week from Ham- 
ilton. 
4 
Mr. and Mrs. George Pepall announce the engagement 
of their daughter Maud Patterson to Dr. Ray Cathey 
Lowrey of Englehart. : 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Byrne are at St. George 
Apartments, where Mrs. Byrne will receive on the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. 
8 
Mrs. Herbert Locke received for the first time since 
her marriage, with her mother, Mrs. Anthes, at 119 
Dowling avenue, on Thursday afternoon and evening. 


bs 

L’Alliance Francaise will meet this evening at 8.15 
and discuss the relative merits of English and French 
education. Music and charades will form part of the 
evening’s programme. 

# 

Mrs. Osmond Petman (Clara Foy) held her postnup- 
tial reception yesterday at the residence of her mother, 
Mrs. John Foy, 40 Bloor street west. 

se 

The following ladies and gentlemen had the honor of 
being invited to dine at Government House on Saturday 
evening: Hon. Senator and Mrs. Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Bristol, Mr. Claude Macdonell, Miss Macdonell, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Blain, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Guthrie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd-Harris, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. German, 
Hon. W. J. and Mrs. Hanna, Mr. and Mrs. James Scott, 
Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. Moodie, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Haw- 
kins, Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Laird, Mr. and Mrs. Miller Lash, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Denton, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Levy, 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. A. J. Matheson, Miss Hendrie, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Eaton, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Morden, Col. 
and Mrs. G. Sterling Ryerson, Mr. W. H. Brouse, Major 
A. H. Macdonell. : 

b 4 


The title bestowed upon Mrs. Thomas Tait, now Sir 
Thomas Tait, has been earned in the antipodes, by able 
administration and reforms in railway management which 
worked wonders. Lady Tait, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. R. R. Cockburn, has borne her fair share of the 
duties attending her husband’s onerous position, and has 
entertained at their beautiful home near Melbourne in a 
way only possible to the born hostess. Her attractive 
presence and cultured mind, quick sense of humor and gift 
for languages with perfect savoir faire, have combined to 
distinguish her social career. Friends in Toronto will be 
very glad to welcome her back. 


a 


Mrs. Madeline Yale Wynne, daughter of Linus Yale, 
inventor of the Yale lock, studied art and became a writer 
of magazine articles and stories, but found a greater at- 
traction in the specialty of hand-wrought metals and has 
practically devoted her life to this work. Mrs. Wynne 
lives in Chicago, and is president of an arts and crafts 
society. 





HEN Marshal MacMahon was 
\ president of the French Re- 
public, an incident occurred 
illustrates the Frenchman's 
what is dramatic. A 


which 
love of 


French soldier 


sat on the summit of a hill 
overlooking a garrison town; his 
horse was picketed close by; the 
man was smoking leisurely, and 
from time to time he glanced 
from the esplanade to a _ big  off- 


cial envelope he held in his hand. A 
comrade passed by and asked: “What 
are you doing here?”. “I am bearing 
the President’s pardon for our triend 


Flichmann, who is to be shot this 
morning,” replied the smoker, calm- 


ly, without changing his comfortable 
attitude. “Well, should 
hurry along with your pardon,” ad- 
monished his comrade. “Ah, no!” 
exclaimed the other, in some indigna- 
tion; “see, there is hardly a soui yet 
on the esplanade, and the firing pla- 
toon has not even been formed. You 
surely would not have me rob my ap- 
pearance of all dramatic 
friend!” 


then, you 


effect, my 


* * * 


eo LIVE WILLIAM 
TW W. WILSON, of Mlinois, and 
representative John D, Dwight, of 


New York, the Republican “whip,” 
met in the Capitol corridor, “How 
large was your = majority?” asked 
Mr Dwight of his Republican 

league ‘Fiftv-seve inswered 


Wilson 


De vou know?” said Mr 


canndern vy, “I’ve get an idea that 
any Republican who got more than 
a majority of fifty-seven in the last 
election did it by bribery and cor- 


ruption,” 


and roomy 


than that of the gasoline car. 








Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
PRINCESS VICTORIA LOUISE, 


The daughter of the Kaiser and Kaiserin of Germany, 
who will attend the Coronation of King George. She 
is nineteen years old. 


Comrades. 
W HERE are the friends that I kn 


ew in my Maying, 
In the days of mv youth, in tl 


We were dear; we were leal; O, f 
Now never a heart to my heart comes homing! 
Where is he now, the dark boy slender 
Who taught me bare-back, stirrup and reins? 
I loved him; he loved me; my beautiful, tender 
Tamer of horses on grass-grown plains 


Where is he now whose eyes swam brighter, 
Soiter than love, in his turbulent charms; : 
Who taught me to strike, and to fall, dear fighter, 
And gathered me up in his boyhood arms; 
Taught me the rifle, and with me went riding, 
Suppled my limbs to the horseman’s war: 
Where is he now, for whom my heart's biding 
Biding, biding—but he rides far? 








O love that passes the love of woman! 
Who that hath felt it shall ever forget, 
When the breath of life with a throb turns human. 
And a lad’s heart is to a lad’s heart set? 
Ever, forever, lover and rover— 
They shall cling nor each from other shall part 
Till the reign of the stars in the heavens be over, 
And life is dust in each faithful heart! 


They are dead, the American grasses under; 
There is no one now who presses my side; 
By the African chotts I am riding asunder, 
And with great joy ride I the last great ride, 
I am fey; I am iain of sudden dying; 
Thousands of miles there is no one near; 
And my heart—all the night it is 
In the bosoms of dead lads dar 





crying, 


crying 
ling-dear. 
Hearts of my music—them dark earth cover 
Comrades to die, and to die for, were the 
In the width of the world there were no such rove 








And the highest on earth was the vow that we cheris} 








the first of my roaming? 
lar we went Straying: 


isnea 


lo spur forth from the crowd and come back never 


more, 
hed 


And to ride in the track of great souls perish 
Till the nests of the lark shall roof us o’er. 


Yet lingers a horseman on Altai highlands, 

Who hath joy of me, riding the Tartar glissade; 
And one, far faring o’er orient islands 

Whose blood yet glints with my blade’s accolade; 
North, west, east, I f'ng you my last hallooing, 

Last love to the breasts where my own has bled; 
(hrough the reach of the desert my soul leaps pursuin 

My star where it rises a Star of the Dead, 





Electric Automobiles 


show in every line of design, in every 


detail of finish and appointment, the 


refinement and elegance that 


Appeal to Particular People 


They 


are aristocratic, luxurious and 


There is no cranking, oil- 


ing or noise. 


The cost of operation is far lower 


Apply to 


the office of the Sales Manager of the 


vets wees osc see MY TORONTO ELECTRIC LIGHT CO.,Limited | 


Electric Building - 12 Adelaide St. E. 


For Special Rates. Phone Main 3975 
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January 


Sale 


High - class Cloaks, 
Suits, Dresses, Waists, 
Skirts, and Millinery 
during this sale at great- 
' ly reduced prices. 
Watch our windows 
for Special Prices. 


M. Pullan & Sons 


209 Yonge Street 


STILL GOOD FOR 
MONTHS OF WEAR 


m " ishame 


~~ 


R. PARKER & CO. 


Cleaners and Dyers, 
TORONTO. 
and 791 Yonge Street. 
99 King Street West. 


and 1324 Queen Street West. 
277 Queen Street East. 


201 


471 


Do not feel angry 








My Vide” 
FOUNTAIN ™: CLEANER. 
Phone Main 5900 30 Adelaide W. 











Sage & Co. 


ATERERS 


Our methods for Afternoon Teas and 
Weddings have the endorsement and co- 
operation of the Harry Webb Co. 


Office “The Metropolitan” 
248 COLLEGE ST. 
Retail Store 247 COLLEGE ST. 
Telephone College 666 
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RFLUOUS HAIR 
°* one by the New Principle 


De Miracle 


a revelation to modern science. It ia the 
only scientific and nee on 99S 

. Don't waste time e - 
= 1 et corolyals. X-ray and depila- 
tories. These are offered you on the 
BARB WORD of the operators and 
manufacturers. De Miracle is not. It is 
the only method which Is endorsed by 
physicians. surgeons, dermatologists, me- 
dical journals and prominent magazines 
Booklet free, in plain sealed envelope. De 
Miracle mailed, sealed In plain wrapper, 
for $1.00 by De Miracle Chemical Co., 1012 
Park Ave., New York. Your money back 
without question (no red tape) if it fails 
to do al) that Is claimed for it. For sale 


by 


The Robt. Simpson Go., Limited 
TORONTO. 








H' AWW owe fly to our furs at the first nip in the air, and 


how pleased we are to twine them round us, how 
ever unweleome winter may be in other respects! It is 
very much a ease of “twining” just now, for the fur 
st sles. probably to compete with the muffs, are getting 
wider and wider. The stole we considered ample a year 
avo seems ficant now, and the muff we suppose 





\ girl IT know has freshened her 


WlMMeMS« 














st winter's seal set most cleverly. The edges of her 

stoie and n had suffered, and so she bethought herse!t 

of giving to be of them a border of a realiy marvellous 

mn Persian lamb. Not only are stole and muff now 

7 wider, but infinitely superior in effect. I have an 

ea that the s oft fur, thing oftener seen in Paris 

in in I in, might be evolved rather well from fabrics 

which simulate furs or that a suit of, say, velveteen, 

nicl ve trimmed with imitation Persian lamb, or mole 
4 t le eq wonderful imitation moleskin. 

* * * 

’ N Kk of stly things, have you noticed how 

ery n ve clement of design is entering into the 

s 1e set Is almost 

Sure e oy rders of skunk, fox, 

n noleskin ? very soft and charm 

e 1s e union ot ess ermine and smoked fox. Ad 

) oo, is the merging of ermine and moleskin, but 

-o effective as when the bordering fur is of the fluffy 

= haire escriptl \nother new and delightful idea 

s the using of white and black foxskins together. A 

€ le set h the muff of black fox, bordered each 

side with white. and in the stole the white fox skins 

cross n shoulder to shoulder at the back. The sable 

siole, an item now ¢ to be bought by the wealthy, is 

stil) cecasionaliy made wide on the shoulder after thy 


“more often arranged as a long, wide 


and is Ttrequently iined with ermine. 


‘i formerly the sable stole was pro 


gated to the ends of the stole, 








w rele 
ung, if there be one, wiil probably 


rved to decorate the ends only, 


flat on the fur. This is altogether a 


ive never thought ermine 








\ regard to the fur trim 
art m the fur set, have you no 
ik igh to the neck” build of coxt 
cosy fine of fur about the throat? 
uts [| have seen have this cosy, 
Indeed, what with big muffs and 
like a helmet, protect the whole 
nspicuous feature of the present- 

* * x 
that I] admired was cf Persian blue 
had, right up to the chin, a line ot 





the wrist, and 
embroidery 


f course, echoed at 
fastening 
the 
moment a 


chinenilla grey 


[am much enamored of 


motit 





though it is not at the 
Many of the fur and velvet coats 


neck, with generally a side tast 


of the Russian air, ¢s 
ling the coat is carried 


> 


ine of fur encire 


double-breasted effect and is finished 














or else occasional square motifs to 
‘ e same endl lashion will occasionally indulge 
‘ emes, and many of the long coats have iong, bol 1, 
Lp ers. The “happy medium” is at the moment 
5 sb s absence where details are concerned, 
s na cases being daring, even when the prin 
garment governed by the spirit of moderation 
\ ¢ 1 garbs herself in a decorous suit oi serge, 
s sufficier roomy in the skirt to permit her to 
vk eas Wl row over it a monstrously big = fur 
‘ vear a ninens wide hat, and wilt carry a 
gy dangimge irom exiraordinart ong, plalied cora 
es indies Ww 1 idee permit of the bag being 
siung ¢ 1 i houitcde o take care of itself 
* ok * 
T Lf{OUGH th ne | s dressmakers and mitiiners 
launch ‘ jor Ol their Seasons models at the 
eg 2 0 e spring an he autumn, their fertii 
) . r ) rez ly some New surprise Tot 
G the \We notice every tresh attempt oa 
‘ e importa establishments, either at the 
s an roller ska o nks or at I¢ ernoon brid 
ecep Css re irsals. ©) « i VE rane 
( r , t vu ear s come a lore n 
I ‘ t ) rimmines an I 1¢ t las 
Co i Ce ie as twelve ’ 
oO 3 t Paris couturier has again ‘ 
Ke angle 1 ringed tun in judging f1 
t Va his eT Now Ope ere « Ca 
si o beheve that jet will once more become first favor 
€ Phe adres hat ¢ ited somewhat of a sens lon a 
var dress-t Vas 1 erise Libe > 
veil with pink mousseline e sole fhe muslin wa 
ere 1 W t oe | jet in Phe nove 
ettec vere consisted of a 20] tulle irf ft ived WwW 1 
gy beads ip suund the figure a /a Carme) In th 
ney { ¢ oO i ya arid p ik W;OadICcEe \ nk 
eiled W e go The con lation of these fou Mt 
materials in fferent colorings was exquisite 
* * * 
A FROCK I saw the other day was of charmeuse righ 
4 awa vn to a point midway between the kne¢ 
ine he Istep whence it was bordered with black ve 
Ve eaded by skunk Worthy of note, too, 1s an all-in 
one fro of white crepe de chine, striped with black ve 
vet, bordered from a_ little below the knees with plain 
biack velvet, this, of course, repeated on the bodice Chen 
the exciusive couturier is blending Ottoman. silk an 
elvet, a blending one might expect to be heavy if it were 
not for the extreme simplicity and skimpiness of 
muild of bech frocks and tatior suits at the mome 


frock of dark green Ottoman silk was bordered with dark 


green velvet, and owned a coat of the velvet with skun! 


bordering the base of the sleeves and outlining the neck 


The coat was cut high in the double breasted fashion, a 


characteristic of which I have a word to say. This mak 
ing of a coat high to the neck, which I have noticed in 


both tailor suits and big evening coats, is another instance 





In the lai 
senssble move and a reform 


of the desire to get away from the expected. 


ter case | ccnsider it a very 


a 
as well, the resuit being most beconing when the /our a 


cou is of chinelulla or ermine. 


Failing fur, | have known 


1 S 1 
a velvet, a satin, or even a cloth coat finished by a stole 


cravat of the throw over kind, made of the fabrie of the 


That the ends were prettily fringed and weighted 


on 
COdaK, 


will co without saving. This high-to-the neck build has 


a pleasant harmony of jine with the side fastening that 


one sees in so many of the newest coats. A very pretty 


ot black velvet, which its owner is using for both 


coat 


lav and evening, is trimmed with natural grey Gpossum. 





Fastening high to the neck, with just such a stole as I 


have described of the opossum, the coat is dou) e- breast 
ed, but 
fastening is as iar round as the side line of the figure. 


ot 


rom the waist wraps so much to the left that the 


Phe consists a row of good sized braided 


lastening 


buttons over which sip loops of rat tail, reaching to the 


base of the coat. It is lined with satin in a lovely shade 


of pink, aimost salmon, and round the edge of this lin 


ait ot 


ing runs a p liver Russian braid, a very pretty 
finish, .\nother means by which exclusive fashion strikes 
a different note is the substituting ci crepe satin for the 
ordinary kind. I am not at ail sure that the crepe satin 


is as beautiful as the piain, but it is a change and more 


expensive, and therefore not so accessible to ail. IT saw 


a rather good coat and skirt recentiy in black crepe sat 


in, but | attributed most of its elegance to the very slim 


figure of its wearer. 


a Parisian is just now varying the b'ack velvet, 

Which is universal in Paris, by calling into use vel- 
striped and patterned. I might describe as rather 
typical a princess frock of striped black and green velvet, 
this 
In another case a tunic of piain back velvet over- 


skirt of 


Vets, 


bordered with plain black 


fox. 


veivet, headed by biack 


wne a shert striped black and cerise velvet, the 


being repeated in the revers of cerise satin, over 
with oxi 


cerise 
double chemisette was 
formed of cerise chiffon and oxidised lace. This wouid 
Then the velvet for evening 
Wear is so often now in the form of broche velvet, the 


laid used lace, while the 


be an idcal skating frock. 
paitern in velvet rising from a groundwork of satin or 
gauze interwoven with silver or gold. 


Fabrics of this sort belong to the costly order of 
taings, but then those who must have something different 
from the many must expect to pay the price. In some 
frocks, velvet and satin are being blended in a very new 
way. \ tunic of velvet may overhang a skirt of char 


meuse, the latter being bordered with fur. 

a ae 
vivid color 
in a_ black 
The other day I met a girl in 
the ail pervading black, whose wide black silk beaver hat 


| AM rather surprised that the touch of 
which may be so charmingly effective 
toilette is not more usual, 
was encircled with iong, curving, very beautiful tail plum- 
age, which started irom a rosette shaped motif, formed 
An 
other very elegant girl was dressed in the deepest purple, 
and wore a hat of flutfy beaver, round which rested de 
lightfully ragged 


evidentiy irom the same kind of plumage in front. 


chrysanthemums in three shades, purple, 


deep and light mauve. The touch of color in a very 
dark or black effect can scarcely be better or more sea~ 
sonably expressed just than chrysanthemums. 


Charming, too, was a hat of black charmeuse with a vel 


now by 
vet brim, surrounded with chrysanthemums in deep pink, 
pale pink and grey. 

1 with 


This hat may be worn very becom- 


ngly an all-black frock and an ermine set. 





A couple of 
evenir« frocks. 


very dainty and fashionable models. of 


















JANuary 14, 1911. 
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Fine 
Lingerie 
From 


Our 
Own 
Work- 


rooms 


A positi 
appreciative 
land, the fol 

“Tl think 
same to mal 


NATIONAL | 





the rest we depend almost entirely on our own workrooms, where se 
we produce dainty undergarments exclusive in design, with care- 
ful attention to the little details of cut, finish and trimming that 
go to make perfection. In even the lowest priced of these gar- 


ments the materials are of superior quality. 


Murray-Kav Lingcries have little in common with the white- 
wear ordinarily sold. Importations from noted Parisian, Belgian 
and Austrian makers are largely represented in our stock. For 


on 


All are 
ored 


with 
Bach 


finished 


ribbons. 


pretty col- 
$2.00 


NIGHTGOWNS at $2.50—Two 
high neck; open V shape 
front, voke of tine Swiss all-over 
embroidery 
Val. lace 
finished 

edged 
ing 

with 
syuare 
With handsome 
sertion and 
three-quarter 


—Low 


NIGHTGOWNS at St 
neck, three-quarter sleeves, slip- 


ome 


over style; neck and sleeves fin- 


ished with heavy linen lace, run shan: 
with dainty colored silk ribbons Ps, ’ 


or Val. lace, and Val. insertion 


dainty 
sleeves 

frill, 
bead- 
finished 
bows, also 
slip-over style 
embroidery in- 


beading. Close 
sleeves. Each... 
Paid iene 8 52.50 


finished with 
and insertion; 
with fine 
with tine Val. 
and ribbon, neck 
pretty ribbon 

neck, 


run with ribbons, or same siyle 


finished with good quality ol 


lawn 


ribbon. 
lace 


embroidery edging and 


All sizes Si. 


NIGHTGOWNS at 


25 

$1.50—A 

new kimona style and a. slip- 
over style with round or square 
neck. The round neck style is 
on neck and. sleeves 


trimmed 
with deep linen Torchon lace 
run with silk ribbon. The _ ki- 
mona style has square neck and 
finished 
und two 
slip-over 
three- 
with 
inser- 
bead- 
200d 
three- 
Each 
$1.50 





NIGHTGOWNS at $14.00—Sev- 
styles, all very 

the vokes, 
are made 
embroidery. The 
are made entirely 
same embroidery 
trimmed 
other the 
exquisite — « 
ind 
Poot 
broidery 


eral 
In one 
front, 
Swiss 


handsome. 
back and 
of a beautiful 


are 
insertion 
The 


neck and_= sieeves 
with Torchon 
rows of 
style has round neck and 
quarter sleeves finished 
dainty embroidered edge; 
tion 
ing. 
quality 
quarter 


sleeves 
of the 
elaborately 
With ribbons. 
front 
mmbination 
insertion, 
yoke with broad 
beading and 
The ire prettily 
to match the yvoke. A 
style is made entirely 
and Val 
sleeves being 
rows of Val. 
with 
Bach 
There 
numerous describe 
$2.25, §$ $3.75, 


$6.00, $6.50 and 


ribbon. 


le 
ilso 


In 
of 


an- 
an 
Val. 
at 
em- 
ribbon. 
trimmed 
similar 
Val. 


made 
of 


tinished 


Is 


through 
of 


and ribbon 
All are made 
nainsook 
or 


A Swiss 
with wi 


sleeves. 





short 


sleeves 
NIGHTGOWNS 
or low neck, 
broidered voke; 
trimmed 
and 


at $2—High 
With handsome em- 
neck 
with 
insertion 
Also slip-over 
style, with short 
neck, tucked 
sleeves tinished 
of embroidery 
quality 


with 
insertion. The 
made entirely 
insertion, 
colored 


lace 
and 


embroid- 
band. Ail 
Kimona 
square 
front; neck 
With broad 
insertion 
of 


of 
trimmed 

ribbons. 
$4.00 


sleeves 
ery frill 
sizes. 


dainty 


sleeves, 
and 
band 
in good 
patterns. 


are other styles too 
at $1.75, 
$5.00, $5.25. 


to $12.00, 








and variety 


The wonderful variety of design, trimming and price available 
in every item of whitewear we make is well indicated by this 
partial list of Nightgowns: 


up 





MURRAY - KAY, unten 


(W. A. MURRAY & CO., Limited) 


17 to 31 King Street E. Toronto 


Wi 
intere 
gladly 

{ 


The 
Galt 




















“The Queen of Toilet Preparations” 


It has no It entirely re- 
moves and pre- 
vents all 
equal 
Roughness, 
for keeping Redness, 
Irritation, 





the skin soft Chaps, ete, 
Invaluable for 
smeoth and SOOTHING AND REFRESHING preserving the 
after Cycling, Motoring, Skating, Dane- skin and com- 
white at all ‘mg, Ete. i cs a 
paca we . ag : . 
M. BEETHAM & SON the frost, Coll 

kta CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. ig ' 


Ask your Chemist for it, aan ee 
er, 


substitute. 


and acce pt 


no 
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OBODY likes stale bread. Most housewives 
know this, and even that old standby, bread 
pudding, cannot’ consume all the left-over 

bread of the ordinary household. There is a pecu- 
liar property in thejingredients of 


Tomlin’s Bread 


a 


that keeps it from.getting stale as quickly as some 


breads you've been Used to. Think of the economy 
Naturally it doesn’t 


and satisfaction this means! 
crumble when sliced or Jump off when. buttered. 


Why not ask the driver to call and leave a trial loaf—now to-day? 


T H. C. TOMLIN, Manufacturer ~ 


420 Bathurst St., Toronto Phone College 3561 


TB 
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you get all three in 


Seal Brand - 


—the favorite ina million homes '!2% 
In 1 and 2 pound sealed tins only. 





















To soothe, heal and strengthen the 
sore, inflamed or overstrained tissues of 
the throat and give real and permanent 
relief from throat troubles use 


EVANS pastiles 


A positive boon to all who use their voices in public. Among scores of 
appreciative letters from singers and public speakers in nearly every civilized 
land, the following has been received from Mme. Gapskt: 

‘| think these Pastilles are excelleat and I have already recommended 
same to many of my friends.’’ Send for free sample to 10 
NATIONAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 


OWANS 


PERFECTION 


COCOA 


(MAPLE LEAF LABEL) 





































































has rare food value. 
children. 


Wholesome, nourishing and O! 


so good for breakfast, dinner and 
supper. 


Splendid for 


Economical, too. 152 


The COWAN CO., Limited, TORONTO. 


Who Hasn’t Under- 
gone That Feeling 
of Weariness 


after a busy day shopping, or 
after a tedious ‘Social’ after- 
noon, When one yearns for a few 
hours of solid comfort. No tight 
gowns nor binding house dress 
can afford the necessary ease of 
movement. What you want for 
your hours of “relaxing’’ are 


aliffeece 


EIDERDOWN 





Garments for Women 


If Galtfleece is worn, one need 
not necessarily retire to the se- 
clusion of one’s own room, as is 
the case with the ordinary house 
gown. Galttleece Garments have 
a stylishness of cut and general 
appearance that will appear in 
good taste at all times. 

We have published a book of styles in Galtfleece Which will 
interest you. Clip the coupon below and on receipt of it we will 
gladly send you the book. 


The Galt Knitting Co., Limited 


Galt, Ont. To 


7 Galt Knitting 
-” Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


al Kindly forward me your 
book on ‘‘Galtfleece.”’ 


‘astes like the besi freshly- 
roasted coffee—is stronger and 
more economical than other 
essences — entirely free from 
adulteration. 


—preparedin a moment 
without. any bother. 


Say Symington’s te your grocer. 
THOS. SYMINGTON & CO., E2INBURGH AND LONDON. 


acute espa 
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ee 
regulation suit can, of course, stay un- | 
der for longer, the native, with- 
out any suit at all can, on the aver- 
age, go deeper than the white man. 
Why, is an unexplained mystery. 
Some put it down to lack of imagin- 
ation. 


Pearling in the 
Tropics 








ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Sooner or later diving kills a man. 
An amateur comes up from the shal 
low water bleeding at the nose and 
cars, and unable to speak or see. The 
expert laughs at his plight, and goes 
deeper and deeper. But generally on 
this side of forty, he is paralysed. 
from the pressure. It is a bad life. 

Also the very great. 
Pearlers are, as a rule, not a very re 
liable class of men. 


FLAVOR of 

clings about pearl diving. It 
raises in the mind pictures of mani- 
fold danger—typhcons, sharks, octo- 
pus, and all the perils of the deep, 
counter-balanced by the prospect of a 
prize which will compensate for all 


romance alway s 


the danger braved. As a matter of 
fact, from the inside; pearling ie an 
industry pure and simple, just like 
coal mining. The risks are exagger 
ated, or at any rate modern appli 
ances have minimised them. The pro 
fits are also exaggerated. Nowadays 
the grounds are well known and, pre 


suspense is 


Suppose the man 
at the air pump forgets for a little; 
or suppose the man at the end of the 
line has been drunk the night before, 
and is still befogged. These are the 
dangers, and they are not very ro- 
served, and the season's harvest may mantic. 
be calculated with a fair amount of 
certainty. Of course, unlooked for 


prizes do come, but they are so few 


Of course there are others. Cer- 
tainly the giant octopus of fiction is 
Still there 
are sharks who may attack a diver. 
or what is worse. f 
or signalling line. 


not of much consequence. 
and far between that they are scarce- 
iy taken into a¢count. foul the air tube, 


Also the old halo of romance has And the greatest 


now gone, never to return. Pearl danger of all is that a jagged lump of 
fishing is a prosaic, even a sordid, coral may cut the air tube through. 
business. Like the search for most Luckily, at that depth, dri wning is 


other precious things nowadays, the painless and very quick, 
search for pearls is not a theme for 
ihe poet or 


writer. 


And the reward is not great. Un 
even for the descriptive less they are part owners of their lug 
ger, all divers are paid a fixed w age. 
Certainly it is high, but what char 
have they of spending it, 


The principal] pearling grounds to- 
day are the Straits of Manaar_ be- 
tween Ceylon and India, and the Kast 
Indian Seas as far south as the north joint, or pak-ah-pu saloon in ‘Thurs- 
coast of Australia. The latter are day Island or Port They 

prolific, because they are have no chance of embezzlinz the 
extent, and 
worked for a shorter time. 


hance 
1 save in a 
Chinese-kept drinking den, or epium 


Darwin. 
the most 


greater in have been spceil, because all the shel] is thrown 
into bag hung outside the diving suit. 
They may be handling thousands of 
pounds, and all the time they are run- 


ning great risks, to 


Twenty-five years ago the various 
spheres of influence in the East were 
unsettled, and the pearlers ran risks, 
not so much from the deep, as from OT a 
the sudden appearance of a Dutch Chinese. 
gunboat from Java, who declared that 
they were poaching in Dutch waters, 
and carried 


swell the purse 
owner— mostly 
No wonder they are not a 
very moral class of men. 


stay-at-home 


The pearl oyster is simply a mag 
them otf to Batavia, to 
rot in a fever stricken gaol, or, as an 
equally bad alternative, to die in a 
convict gang making roads through 
the jungle. Out of sight out of mind, 
and a handful of reckless poachers 
could not hope to come within the 
cognizance of the 
ment. 


nified oyster, wich a fine shell, and a 
possibility of a pearl. It is brought 
up by the sackful, and eventually “rot. 
ted down” on some island. 
not a pleasant process. 
operations can be 
away. 


This is 
The scene of 
miles 
A pearl is the result of an 
attack of indigestion formed 


smelt far 


British Govern inside 
the oyster by the intrusion of a little 
Now all that is altered. The ocean bit of sand. 


rhe oysters are opened 


is surveved, and) each man knows and left to rot in the sun. The stench 
whether ke is fishing in Dutch or Jap- 18 awful, but the expectation greater. 
anese or Australian waters. Of In the seething mass may be a black 


course, poaching still goes on, but re- pearl, or a pear-shaped pearl worth 


peated captures have shown the game “@uything upwards,” or 
to be scarcely worth the candle. 

At present the great centre of the 
pearling industry for the 


merely a 
“seed pearl,” such as are sold by the 
bag, or nothing at all. It is rather 
Southern bad luck that the same foreign bedy 
Tropics is at Thursday Island, a little 
spot between Australia and New 
Guinea. From here the pearling fleet 
starts out, and to here it returns that 
the crews may hold high revel. though to the lay eye far more beauti- 
Thursday Island is probably one of the ful. 
worst places in the world. Every 
beach-comber in the Pacitic finds his 
way there ultimately—anyone can get 
work on a pearler. All the off-scour 
ings of Australia, all the sea-faring 
refuse of Europe, are 
Of course, 
jority. 


which produces an almost invaluable 
pearl, may merely “blister 
pearl,” similar in color and large and 


give a 
fantastic in shape, but quite worthless, 


At one time these were thrown 
away, but now a market is to be 
found, as they are set in gold as pend- 
ants. They are far finer than any 
thing else in the pearl species, and 
yet they are worth from two-and-six 
represented. to five shillings. 
colored folk are in the ma- 
Japanese, Hindoos, Malays, 
Dyaks, Kanakas, throng the drinking 


Every pearl is the 
result of a disease, but to be market 
able the disease 


certain form. 


must have taken a 


and opium dens. The Chinese are Even if there is nothing at all, the 
also well to the fore. They do not  shell—mother of pearl”—is now kept 
go out with the fleet. but own the and sold by the ton. In fact it is the 


stores, and) the saloons and opium 
joints, and wax fat 


straggling streets 


The fits. 
lined with garish 
many strange sights until 
the mensoon season 


thereon. The luggers go home full of 
to the very | while the pearls 
they have found are all in a 
s over, and the chamois 
fleet can go to sea again. 


latches, 
booths see little 
] 


bag under the e 


leather g ip 
tain’s pillow. That is the proportion. 
The pearling boats are all luggers 


And so when provisions are cone, 
of from 


sixteen to twenty tons. 
There are usually two or three white 
men aboard in command, and the rest 
colored--principally Japanese, who are 


the most skilful divers. 


and holds full, and the monscon draw 
ing near, the luggers converge upon 
Thursday Island to paint 
the next season. And perhaps before 
they go out again some lacy in Lon 
don is_ wearing the fruits of their toil 
around her neck. 
poe ee 


They go out 
and 
drop anchor, and proceed to 


there 
fish. 
White divers invariably go down in 
a diving-suit, 
to pump, 


to the pearling grounds, 


reliable man 
man to hold the 
a regular 
pulling at the 
slacken,” two for “pull 
up.” and so forth. 


with one 
and one 
signalling rope. 


Some people spend half of their 
time wondering how they are goin 
Phere is 
code of signalling, by 


one for ™ 


to spend the other half 
———___+-~> ee —__ -—_—_—- 

rope- rysy ss 1 | *- 

Chere is such a thing as making a 


man 


he colored diver, ° ' : 1 . 
j : : : feel too much at home—if he is 
in the main, prefers still to go down ‘ 

a married man 


—-- > o ____—_—_- 


naked on a stone-weighted rope, and 
in the luminous water, scoop what he 


; : 
can into his bag. } 


Perhaps -the office that seeks 





And it is surpris 
ing how long he can stay under water. Manis no more to be ce 


Moreove® though the diver in the man who seeks the office 





FNP ee Ren te 


Clergyman (returning on Christmas morning from te sick bed of aged 
parishioner, to very deaf Old Woman): ‘‘Poor Mr. Smith is in a high fever.” 

Old Woman: “The same to you, sir, and many of ‘em,” 
Puneh 


NIGHT 

















cei eT 
pees 








shell that brings the bulk of the pro-— 


red until 


sired than the 
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Your owe it to your family to buy 


St. Lawrence Granulated 


It would not matter so much if you only used sugar in one or two 
articles of food. But when you think how many of the dishes and 
drinks you serve, owe much of their goodness to sugar, you see how 
important it is to get the very best sugar. 


By actual analysis St. Lawrence Granulated is 100 per cent pure 
cane sugar, with no impurities whatever. Being cane sugar, it is much 


whiter and sweeter than the ordinary beet sugar you so often get. 


Because it is all sweetness, St. Lawrence Granulated goes farther 
and is most economical. 


At 


Choicest 


Purest 
Sugar Best 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SUGAR REFINING CO., Limited 


MONTREAL 
29 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER L® 


IRISH LINEN 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR QUALITY & VALUE 


Established in 1870 at Belfast, the centre of the Irish linen 
trade, we have developed our business on the lines of supplying 
genuine Linen goods direct to the public at the lowest nett prices. 
For manufacturing purposes we have a large fully-equipped 
power-loom linen factory at Banbridge, Co. Down, hand looms 
in many cottages for the finest work, and extensive making-up 
factories at Belfast. 











SOME OF OUR LEADING SPECIALTIES : : 
Household Linen. Handkerchiefs. 


Dinner Napkins, %x% yd., $1.42 doz. Ladies’ All Linen Hemstitched Hand- 
Tablecloths, 244x3 yds., $1.42 ea. Linen | kerchiefs, % and % in. hems, 84c. doz. 
Sheets, $3.24 pair. Linen Pillow Cases, Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, hematitch- 
frilled, 33c. each. Linen Huckaback | ed with drawn thread border, $1.08 
Towels, $1.1 doz. Glass Clots, $1.18 | doz. Gents’ Linen Hemstitched Hand- 
doz. Kitchen Towels, $1.32 doz. kerchiefs, % in. hem, $1.66 doz. 


Embroidered Linen. Underclothing and Laces. 


Ladies’ Nightdresses from 94c. ea. Che- 
Afternoon Teacloths, from 90c. ea. 


mises, trimmed embroidery, 56c. ea. 
Sideboard Cloths from 90c. ea. Cushion Combinations, $1.08 ea. Bridal Trous- 
Covers from 48c. ea. Bedspreads for 


seaux, $32.04. Layettes, $15.00. Irish 
double beds, from $3.30 ea. Linen | Lace goods direct from workers at very 
Robes, unmade, from $3.00 each. 


moderate prices. 
; Collars and Shirts. 
Dress Linen. 
White Dress Linen, 44 in. wide. soft 


Gentlemen's Collars, made from our own 
finish, 48e. yd. Coloured Linen, 44 in. 


linen, from $1.18 doz. Dress Shirts, 
‘‘Matchless’’ quality, $1.42 each. Ze 
wide, 50 shades, 48c. yd. Heavy Can- phyr, Oxford, and Flannel Shirts, with 
vas Linen, in colors,*48 in. wide, 42c. soft or stiff cuffe and soft fronts, at 
yard. manufacturers’ prices. 


System of Business—Samples and price lists post free anywhere.— 
Goods packed securely by experts for shipment abroad.—Merchan- 
dise forwarded against bills of lading or bank draft.—Carriage paid 
on orders of £1 and upwards to port of shipment.—Foreign orders 
receive special care and attention. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LIMITED 


40 Z, “onegall Place, BELFAST, IRELAND 
Telegrams, ‘‘t inen. Belfast’’ Also LONDON & L!' VERPOOL 


LS 





The Woman 


Investor 


is growing in numbers and power. During the past 


> 


1 


few vears she has made her presence felt in the 


loronto business world. You may be surprised to 


learn that some of the most valuable business and 


home properties in the City are owned by women 


Many of the most enthusiastic purchasers of our 


residential sites are women buyers, and recently 
these clients in increasing numbers have entered 
the jarger field of general investment. In recog 


nition of the widening sphere of the woman in 


have organized a special 


Woman’s Department 


Wihieh s 


evoted exc usively ») placin before the 
woman invester sound and profitable investments 
in residential and industrial property, business loca 
tions, market gardens and mortgages. entirely 
secure No sum is too small to entitle any woman 
to become cite lis new department Any 
nout n \ ed to a isand dollars can 
) SATC PLACE y i¢ « « ns in 
rere every ! este \ ) e our proved 
reliability 1 s ess business enter 
Ise This Branch is in charge of a 
capab.e id ie business woman who will be 
picasc tO aadvis assist any Woman investor 
Who desires to plac capital at the greatest a Ivan 
ee, and with the surest security An interview 
may be arranged by letter, ‘phone or personal ca 


WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT OFFICE HOURS: 
11:00 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. and 3:00 p. m. to 5:00 p. m. 
Phone Main 7171 


ROBINS LIMITED 


22 Adelaide Street East, Toronto 
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Booklet | 
Miracle 1 
for $1.00 
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Make Every Day 


a bright day, by 
beginning the day 


25c and 60c a 
bottle. 





For treasurers of small 


clubs or societies there is 
no better means of keeping 
accurate records than opening a 


checking account. When all 
monies received are deposited 
and all payments are made by 
cheque, the bank book is a record 
in itself. The cancelled cheques 
are the only receipts required. ,,, 





Capital and Surplus, $3,550 000 
























She will tell you that 
Windsor Salt does not get 
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wo oa : —==;| nes, Robert Clark and the like. Yet 
. || a snob, in reviewing in a journal my 
The Humanity of volume of collected papers, so kindly 
| G lf fathered by the Right Hon. A, J. Bal- 
| O four, found fault with my democratic 
spirit, as if I had been trumpeting 
abroad a “Jack’s as good as his mas- 
ter” doctrine. But the fellow was not 
a golfer. He did not understand the 
fine noble spirit of equality for the 
time being. As to communism in my 
nature, I have simply thrown away 
all promotion by being always a con- 
sistent conservative. There is no con- 
nection whatever between _ levelling- 
down communism and levelling-up hu- 
manity in golf. For the time golf 
“throws politics to the dogs.” 

I am always so pleased when in St. 
Andrews, now and then, to have a 
“crack” with the few remaining re- 
presentative caddies of the old school. 
Of course I speak in their pure ver- 
nacular. Dr, William Tullock, author 
of the “Life of Tom Morris” shows 
his good sense by doing the same. 
And this cue he took from his wife’s 
grand Christopher North natured 
uncle, Mr. Patrick P. Alexander. So 
much did Pat—son of the professor 
of Greek—a distinguished literateur 
of his day, think of Sandy Pirie, Wat- 
ty Alexander, Sandy Herd, Geordie 
Brown and Bob Kirk—the real cad- 
dies of old—that he regularly, twice 
a year, took them to the “Golf Inn” 
and treated them to a grand supper. 
The only man who could trip up John 
Stuart Mill did not lower his dignity 
—by doing so—he only showed his 
true humanity. 





MONG all the games in which 
I have taken part in my life- 
time, none approaches golf in its real 
humanity. ‘There is a manliness, an 
equalizing element, a brotherhood, in 
this game which is not so strongly 
manifested in any other 
By all who have handled a club in 
anything like 
acknowledged to be the best of games. 
To the uninitiated it wants the bril- 
liancy otf cricket or the activity of 
tennis; 


a decent way, golf is 


but when the player is pos- 
sessed of true passion for the game, 
In real golf, 
when the game was enthusiastically 
played by holes, instead of by the 
modern the game by 
strokes, one had always a human be- 


golf reigns supreme. 


caricature of 


ing against whom he was honestly 
but mest keenly devoting all his skill- 
ed energies—one who was his friend 
and equal, whatever was his rank in 
life. Brotherhood was the keynote of 
the tine feeling in the game. 

Far be it from me to speak about 
brotherhood as_ levelled-down equal- 
ity; golf levels up. It is the best 
golfer who, for the time being, what- 
ever his profession, is the best man. 
In my school and college days at St. 
Andrews there was a well-felt and 
well-expressed affinity between enthu- 
siasts of the game. Professors and 
students met on the same platform, 
and the former would not grudge the 
well-earned victory of the latter, min- 
isters would play with parishioners ; 
and divinity was for the time forgot- 


We never heard of strikes among 
the caddies of old. They identified 
themselves with their masters. “We 
beat him’; “We werena playin’ sae 
weel,” and such like expressions could 


ten. Lords of Session cracked jokes Only come from men like these. It 
as they plaved with the common reminds one of the real type of beadle, 
people; and the plebeian would feel who has served three or four minis- 
proud at being complimented by his ters in a country parish. Minister 
lordship when lie made a_ glorious and man were one; yet the beadle 


drive. To some extent we have the 
feeling manifested in  curling—but 
that game, on nature’s ice, is limited 
to a short period of the year. 


never intruded by undue familiarity, 
and the minister lost none of his 
dignity. 


Allan Robertson and Tom Morris 


There is an enthusiasm in having were considered gentlemen by all who 
a thorough “match” which—with all knew the life-meaning of the word. 
their outward  differences—makes Mr. John Blackwocd points this out 


in a letter which his daughter quotes 
in the third volume of the “House of 
Blackwood.” 


that” at the 
and with the spring 


them ‘“‘brithers for a’ 


touch of the club 
of the turf. 

“Time writes no wrinkles on its Oh! there was a grand feeling of 
humanity in the game in those days. 
1 played with the best as an equal in 
rank for the time being. Now I am 
afraid the cloven foot of snobbery is 
occasionally seen to dispel this fine 


azure brow.” 
As this said of 


applicable to the keen golfer. 


the sea, it is 


The 


Was 


game has no age. 


“Time honored golf! I heard it whis- 


pered once enthusiasm, when the grand brother- 
That he who could not play was held hood has traitors within its ranks, 
« dunce when puppyism will not touch the 


coat of the plebeian, but will conceit- 


URDAY NIGHT 


New York 
Brooklyn 








January 14, 1911. 








Philadelphia 
Buffalo 


OPPENHEIM, GoLLins & Go. 


Main and Huron Streets, Buffalo 


Semi-Annual Stocktaking Sale 


Beginning Monday, January 16th 


The Remainder of the Tailored Suits 


Gowns, Waists, Millinery 


Furs 


and Fur Outer Garments 


Women’s and Misses’ Cloth and Velvet Coats 


Girls’ and Children’s Coats and Dresses 


To be Closed Out Regardless of Cost 








game yet that waz a gowffin bowster. 
No but that a guid player kens’t, an’ 
is prood o’t; but he niver blaws aboot 
it: 

“Eh! it’s a gran’ game gowf for 
lattin’ ye see what’s in a man.” I 
think the perpetual scoring encour- 
ages the boastful spirit. In scoring, 
one plays against the unknown field 
—not even an aggfegate of human 
beings, he never thinks of a man at 
all. But in real golf by holes he is 
face to face with a living antagonist 
and him alone. 

The human element in golf is 
brought out by the satisfaction that 
one feels when an cpponent gets in- 
to difficulties—he rejoices to see his 
antagonist’s ball buried in a bunker, 
lost in whins, sunk in the “Burn,” or 





GSOOO 


FOR 


SHORT 8 STORIES - 


$2000 for the Best Story 


This is the handsome sum offered by the Butterick Publishing Company in 
a recent issue of THE DELINEATOR, 
WHAT DOES. THIS MEAN? 
When a magazine of the standing uf the Delineator comes out with $6,000 
for a few stories, and says, ‘‘We want them right away,” it means that 
there is a dearth of ood stories, and this in turn means that there is a 
DEARTH OF COMPETENT WRITERS. 

Why is The Delineator at their wits’ end to Know where to get readable 
and interesting stories—when thousands of young people all over America 
are writing stories every week? Just because these thousands of stories 
are written by aspiring writers who do not know the art—by those who 
have never learned the profession they are attempting to enter. 

ELLIS PARKER BUTLDR, author of “Pigs is Pigs,’’ says:—‘“‘The primary 




























































“lumpy”—nor “cake” in 
glass or silver. 


In homes of refinement, 


Windsor 


Table Salt 


has long been the universal 
favorite for table and 
“aiuaary use. 
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Meyer’s Parlors Events 
DURING WEEK 


16—Amethyst Club 
7—W. Toronto Euchre 
At Home. 
18s—Old Grey 
Home. 
19—Cob We 
ade. 
. 20—Second 
Home. 
21—Sunnyside 
Dance. 


Dance. 
Club 
Club At 


Bonnet 


b Club 


Masquer- 


Year Meds. At 


Saturday Club 
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chauffeur dis- 


for reckless driving, 


TAXICAB 


charged 


Was 
and so he became a motorman on a 
trolley line. As he was grumbling 
over his fallen fortunes, a friend said: 
“Oh, what’s the matter with you? 
Can’t you run over people just as 
“ “Veg” the ex 
“but formerly I 


much as ever?” 
chauffeur replied, 
} 


could pick and choose.” 


* © * 


FAMOUS actor would never 
A. take medicine; and his medical 
man was often obliged to resort to 
strategy to impose a dose upon him. 
There is a play in which the hero 1s 
sentenced to drink a cup of poison 
The actor in question was playing 
thig character one night, and had 
given directions to have the cup filled 
with port wine; but when he came 
to drink it, what was his horror to 
find it contained a dose of ! 
He could not throw it away, as he 
had to hold the goblet upside down, 
to show his persecutors he had 
drained every drop of it. Our hero 
drank the medicine; but he never for- 
gave his medical man, as was proved 
at his death, for he died without pay- 


ing his bill. 


senna 


On old Olympus when it teemed with 
gods.” 

No that clergymen, 
senators, and professors have embrac- 
ed the pastime, to keep them from 
being scheduled by the 
dunces! Old and young are votaries 
of the sport; the healthy and weak 
find equal pleasure in the game; and 
he burly and the spare alike forget 
their constitutional differences in the 
enthusiasm of the tussle. A rosy 
child and a grey-haired veteran enjoy 
their much as the 


frame. 


wonder then 


“gods” as 


foozles as 
brilliant driver of powerful 
Fhe game is so admirably suited for 
all, that a “match” is all that is de- 
manded for a glorious set-to. The 
county gentry, the busy professional 
men, the industrious tradesmen, and 
the hard-wrought artisans are equally 
enamored of the game. The excite- 
ment charms gentlemen of all ages, 
in all weathers, at all times; and ex- 
perience has proved it to be one of 
the most fascinating and invigorat- 
ing of pursuits. Burns could not have 
had a better illustration for his im- 
mortal words: 
“The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
My readers well know the grand 
match where the true brotherhood of 
the game was brought out. Two Eng- 
lish noblemen, who had learned golf 
at the Scottish Court, challenged the 
Duke of York (afterwards King 


feeble 


James II.) and any Scotsman he could* 


find, to play a match for a large stake. 
The prince did not search for a man 
of Royal bleod to help him; he se- 
lected as his partner a worthy, work- 
ing shoemaker. Winning easily, His 
Royal Highness gave the shoemaker 
a house in the Canongate of Edin- 
burgh. ‘That was a royal instance of 
the humanity in golf. 

Though I was comparatively poor, 
when a student at the University of 
St. Andrews, I was “respected like the 
lave” because I could easily hold my 
own with all. There were no patron- 
izing airs shown by the true golfers 
in the higher ranks of society. The 
real aristocracy rarely forget the hu 
manity in the game. We find the airs 
sometimes among snobs and upstarts 
who go in for pot-hunting and re- 
cord-breaking; but I never saw them 
in my student days, when the real 
game was played. 

Yes, there is a strong brotherhood 
in the game of golf. We never 
thought of calling any man “Mr.” 
who was golfing. I never thought of 
writing “Mr.” before the name when, 
in a series of papers in the “Scots 
Oberver,” I spoke of George Glennie, 
John Blackwood, Gilbert Mitchell-In- 


edly say, “I am a golier of a higher 
social position than thou.” I hope the 
common sense of most will crush the 
egg of the cockatrice before it is 
hatched. 3ut ON One occasion, not 
long ago, the most brilliant profes- 
sional of his day, one of natures real 
gentlemen, was allowed to get away 
to a tent and have what he could pick 
up, after giving a splendid exhibition 
of the game to the “powers that be,” 
while these had their fine luncheon 
by themselves. That was resented 
at the time, as an insult to that ster- 
ling humanity which I used to admire 
in the golfing days of old. I am 
afraid, however, that a cloud, though 
not bigger than a man’s head, is ris- 
ing in the horizon, to indicate the con- 
temptible reaction. Then let all true 
goliers respect the grand equality of 
really fine players. 

An old caddie, who carried for holf 
a century, remarked most decidedly 
on this subject: “Ay, lang syne, there 
waz fine players that used tae come 
wi’ the Lord (he referred to Lord 
Justice Inglis of Edinburgh). “But 
there’s a lot ithers that come blouster- 
in’ nooadays, that it’s a sair trial to 
carry tae. They seem to be no jist 
the richt kind 0’ gentlemen; for they 
rage at ain anither ower muckle, an’ 
canna keep their tempers ava’. Mind 
ye, gowf’s a gran’ game for trying 
the temper. An’ they’re awfu’ bowst- 
fa’. A niver seed a man play a guid 


driven into any place where its re- 
covery is difficult. As Allan Robert- 
son once remarked, when his oppon- 
ent’s ball was in an unplayable posi- 
tion in a bunker. “Weel, it appeals 
tae the highest pints in oor natur tae 
see oor enemy bunkered. In gowf 
there’s nae conscience’—because it is 
so human. 

I can never forget the humanity in 
the game displayed so enthusiastically 
by two old men forty years ago. To 
the very minute the one came down 
to the links at St. Andrews, and called 
into James Wilson's shop, “Come on 
the ground.” Whatever was_ the 
weather, James would at once throw 
off his apron; and the two warriors 
would go out their four holes. They 
never went farther. For years they 
played every week-day, counting a 
boll of meal for each match, and a 
peck of meal for each hole—duly 
chalked on the back of James’s door; 
and, at the end the record declared 
them almost equal. What glorious 
sport these veterans had! Have we 
anything like it now in these days of 
scoring? 

It is the brotherhood that beatti- 
fies the game; there is no respect of 
persons; skill reigns supreme. Many 
a life attachment used to be made on 
the “green.” Golf eclipses all out- 
ward games for developing true so- 
ciality. No game has an equal charm 

or the keen golfer of any grade in 
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A phase of the beneficient work of the Crippled Children’s Driving So- 
ciety of New York. During the summer the organization, who are for the 
most part society women, visit institutions for crippied little ones and take 
the latter driving. It was suggested that the ministrations of the So- 
ciety be extended into the winter. The health of the little ones has 
greatly gained thereby. The lady with the white hair is the New York 
philanthropist, Mrs. Herbert Parsons. 












business.”’ 


Let’s say it again— 
THOUSANDS OF STORIES 
ZINES GO BEGGING. 
Doesn’t this look bright for the 
properly and scientifically trained? 
IT’S OUR BUSINESS TO MAKE 
DOING IT. 


BEING 


AMERICA’S ABLEST WRITERS 
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Address 





the golfing scale. ‘The cynic’s sneer 

cannot dampen the spell-bound de- 

votee to the best of games, because 

the true golier believes in its human- 

ity: 

“And still the Royal game maintains 
its place, 

And will maintain it through 
rising race.” 


each 





Tick, Tock, Twelve o’Clock. 


es SAM incurs considerable 
expense to return an official 
reply to the question, “What is the 
correct time?” ‘To ascertain the in- 
stant when it is noon on the seventy- 
fifth meridian and to send that in- 
formation broadcast is a costly task, 
The true time is daily calculated by 
the officials at Washington and trans- 
mitted by electricity to every impor- 
tant city and town. 

About minutes before the 
Washington noon the telegraph com- 
panies cut off all their regular busi- 
ness, except on lines where they have 
more than one wire, They then con- 
nect all important points, from which 
there may be numberless ramifica- 
tions, with an electric wire going in- 
to the great clock in the observatory 
at the national capital, so that all over 
the country its tickings may be heard. 
For the ten seconds just before twelve 
o'clock there is silence which is 
broken by the “noon beat.” Regular 
business is then resumed. 

In, some cities the wires connect 
with a time ball that drops with the 
noon beat. The time ball in Wash 
ington, placed on a pole over the 
State, War, and Navy Building, is 
three feet in diameter and. can be 
seen from all parts of the city. In 
the big building _ itself ' 
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weakness of young writers is inexperience and the inability to handle their 
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YET THE MAGA- 
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WRITERS—WE ARE 


The difference between 
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number of clocks that are each day 
automatically corrected. An electri- 
cal device “sets” them, placing hour, 
minute and second hands exactly ver- 
tical at the instant the ball drops. 

Although Washington is on the 
seventy-seventh meridian, the noon 
hour is for convenience computed for 
the seventy-fifth, the time standard 
for the eastern part of the United 
States. In the central belt, which is 
governed by the ninetieth meridian, 
the signal from Washington means 
eleven o'clock, in the Rocky Moun- 
tain belt it is ten o’clock, and on the 
Pacific coast it is nine. 

—_——_--2- ———_—_—___ 

I read in the papers the other day 
of a man who got a divorce because 
the woman he married was a_pick- 
pocket. It seems to me that is estab- 
lishing something of a _ precedent. 
What wife isn’t? 

——e- 2 —____ 

It's a great accomplishment to be 
able to sing, but don’t lose sight of 
the fact that it’s just as great a one 
to know you can’t. 


——n nnn een 


The 
person who 
buys any other 
tea always hopes it 
will be “‘as good” as 




























































